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EUROPE. 

BOOK r. 
GIBRALTAR. 



Gibraltar promontory or peninsnla, three miles long, 
and seven in circumference, situite in 36° 9 of north 
latitude, and 5° 21' of east longitude— forming the 
southern part of the continent of Eorope*, and 
the key to the Mediterranean, is not the least re- 
markable posBeesioD of the British crown, whether it 
be regarded in reference to its important maiitime 
poaition, or to its being the theatre of an heroism 
which no English patriot can contemplate without 
feelings of the wannest admiration, — while hoping 

I Europa point, die eitremit; of GlbrHltar, is gometimes 
erroncouEly called trie nott Bouthem part of Europe ; but 
Cabrita is two, and Tarila five milea furibet to tbe southwud. 



that B forticsB acquired sad maiatained by tlievalojor 
(tf onr ancestors for a aeourity to the dominioa t4 tlK 
seas may be tranBinitted to our poetcrity aa an in* 
tegral portion of this oceanic empire. 

The earliest accounts of this Bingalar rook are in- 
volved in fable, or clothed is the elegant fiotioa of 
mythology. The Greeks gave, it is thought, the 
term Calfb, K.a\irtt (Una) to the mountain by reWQa 
of its advaadng into the sea from the main-land« like 
a bucket, and Calpe together with the neighhouruig^ 
Mods Abyla, on the opposite oi AMcau coast; ne- 
ceived the appeUati«n of " Fillara of Hercules ;" that 
demi-god of the heathens having been supposed {o 
have either erected pillars somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Straits, or probably it was pnt fordi 
that Calpe and Abyla owed tlieirrcreatioD to the vast 
strength of the Herculean giant. 

Whether the Phoenician navigators, Carthaginian 
merchants, or Roman conquerors ever settled on the 
" Rock," does not appear, and it is probable that the 
natural strength of the position was first noticed in 
the beginning of the eighth centnry, when the Sara- 
cens or Moors invaded and made themselves masters 
of Spain. The particulars of this extraordinary in- 
vasion would be out of place in a work of this nature, 
suffice it to say, that Tarif Ebn Zarca, a general 
under the Mborish sovereign or Caliph Alwalld E£n 
Abdahnalic, hmded a.d. 7 13. witij an army of I2.0Q0 
men, for the conquest of Spain, and gave ordara' for 
the unction o( a strong caatle on t^e fasx of 1ke 
moimtRin, for tke purpose of keq>ing op hia Moaoiv- 
nicatioD with Afiicft— the Ttmaina of which at prMsnt 
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MOORISH OCCVTAnOll OF OIBRALTAB. 3 

WiM, tbongb ita com^Mkm bore the d>t« A. D: Tftii 
¥tom this period Mods Ctdpe took the name-of OtM 
3bf^ Otence Gibmltsr), or MoimtMn at TBrif.'in 
oom^imeat to the TKtorioas Saracen genenl. 

Durii^ tiie Mooriri) occupstioii of tbe Spadiab 
feenftory, Gibnltar incraBsed in impOTtance, ^ough 
iter atre^th coold not hme been Tery greats h it vu 
'te]ptared from Che Moon with a mn&U detachment of 
tftmpe by Ferdinand, King of Cnetile, in the begin- 
Sling of iba fourteenth cectnry ; the fortpcm renuuned 
bt' ttte poaaewion of the Spanicirds until a. s. 1333, 
%ben Aboraeliqoe, Mm to the Emperor of Fez, who 
Ind been despatched to the assiatance of the Mooridt 
Idng- of Grenada, Isid siege to Gibraltar, which after 
five montha' attack sorrendered to the Africaoa. 

AlonzQ XI., an ambitions and warlike prince, then 
Ml ttte throne of Caetile, attempted the recapture of 
ttiis important atatioQ five daya after ita re-occnpation 
by tbe Moora ; but Mahomet, King of Grenada, join- 
bag Abraaelique'B forces, >o hemmed in the beaiegera 
M to compel them to raiae the aiege. In the begin- 
flfag <rf 1349, Alonio again attempted the conquest 
of Gibraltar, but bia army wa> forced to retire on die 
Atoth of 1^ CastiUan monar^, &4th March 1356. 
Until 1410 A.n. the desceodanta of Abomdiqne con- 
tDMed in qniet posseasion of Gibraltar, when Saeaf, 
Hm thfad King of Gimi^, availing himself of intes- 
'ttw feods m tte garrison, took pOBaesutM thereof; 
iMtt-the Grenadita Alcaide was drives ont by a rev<^t 
of tibrc peojrie in the enswng year, and the Smperor of 
Mopooco solicited by the inhabitants to takeUieiort- 
naa iqude* bia prt^oAion ; accordingly, he amt bn 
a 2 
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4 OIBRA.i;rAK. 

brother Sayd to tlieir relief , with 1,000 harse and 
2,000 foot 1 the King' of Grenada resolving, however, 
to Tcposeees himself of Gibraltar, appeared before it 
in 141 1, with alarge fleet and army, aad the MorvcM 
troopa, after suffering great harthihip, were obliged 16 
sabmit to the superior strength of their enemy. > I 

In 1435, Henry De Guzman, Count de NieblajloBi 
his life in an attack on (^bnJtar. The son oCthi* 
unfortunate nobleman (John De Guzman, Doke da 
Medina Sidonia) was, however, more suoceesfal in 
1462, having aided in the final capture of Gibraltar 
from the Moors, who had retained posaeasion of the 
fortress for 748 years. Henry IV. of Castile'Mtd 
Leon was bo rejoiced at the conquest, that he added 
Gibraltar to bis royal titles ^ and gave it for annB 
Gulea, a. castle with a key pendant to the gale, or, 
(alluding to its being the key to tbe Meditetranean) 
which arms have been continued down to the present 
day. 

in 1502, during the reign of Ferdinand and Im- 
bella, Gibraltar was annexed to the Crown of Spain, 
instead of being under the control of the Duke De 
Medina Sidonia, but ita etrength could not have been 
very great in 1640, as we find Hali Hamet, one of 
Barbarosea'a captains, enrprised and pillaged Gibral- 
tar. Daring the reign, however, of Charles V.,- the 
fortifications of the town were modentized, and from 
additions made by Daniel Spet^el, tbe Emperor's kl^ 
gineer, it was thought to be impregnable. 

While under the Government of Spain, Gibraltar 

' Gibraltar had heretofore been the chiefcityin the kingdom 
of Abomelique. 
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KNGLISH COKQOBBT OT QIBRALTAR. 5' 

wu a place upon irUcIi diven kings of Spain had 
bettowed Bpecial privileges, on accotmt of Ita present- 
ing the firat point of attat^ from the Moore of Bar- 
bar}!. Among oUter privileges by Ferdinand IV. and 
Alonco XI., it was declared to be a place of refuge 
for all taaiahctoTB, being a safeguard and protection 
panted them not only irhile there, bat a residence of 
a fear conferred the BUne privilege elsewhere. This 
ptotectian, however, did not extend to treason, to 
taking a man's wife &om him, or to breaking a treaty 
Made by the King; nor did the protection extend to 
tboBe committing the above mentioned crimes within 
t^. territory. 

Little further is known of Gibraltar until the year 
IHM, when Sir George Rooke, who had been sent 
into the Mediterranean vrith a large fleet to assiat 
Cbaries Archduke of Austria in recovering the crown 
ed Spain, finding nothing of importance to be done, 
called a council of war on the 17th July 1704, near 
Tetoan, where, after eeveral echemee were proposed 
(mch as a second attack on Cadis) and rqected, it 
was reeolved to attempt the conquest of Gibraltar. 
(^ the 2l8t July, the fleet airived in the bay ; 1,600 
Kngl'i't' and Dutch were landed on the isthmus, 
under the command of the Prince of Hesse D'Arm- 
Madt ; the Governor was summoned to surrender, 
and on his refusal, a cannonade was opened on the 
town by the ships, under the orders of Admirals 
Byng and VaQderdossen. In five or six hours the 
cmemy were driven from their guns, especially from 
the New Molehead, which the admiral wishing to 
pOBseas himself of, ordered Captain Wbitaker, with 
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the armed boati, uhore; Captaina Hm^ Hod Jmn- 
per, howeTer, first pushed aahore in their pnHwaea; 
upon whi^ the Spaniarda blew op the fartiieatioM, 
kiHbg two lieateuants and kitty men, and woandiag 
Btxty. Notwithstanding this slanghter, the BritMh 
kept posaesBiDn <tf their groimd, and being now johiad 
by Captain Whitaker, advanced and took ponaoikm 
of a small bastion, half way between the nole anditfM 
town. The OoTemor (the Marquis de Saltuics) being 
BgsJn snmmoned, thought it pmdent to o^itolate, 
for although the works were strong, mounting IQS 
pieces of canon, well appointed with ammunition anl 
stores, yet the garrison connsted of but 160 mes, 
^dnsire of the inhabitants ; hostages were tiiervftnie 
exchanged, and on the 24th Jnly, 1704, the IVinc^ 
of Hesse took poueation of the gates of Gibraltw, 
after a loss on the side of the British, — ■killed, two 
Heatenants, one master, and fifty-seven s<ulor« t asd 
in mounded, one captain, seven lieutenants, one boab- 
swain, and 207 sailors. 

Gibraltar has ever since omtimied in the hands of 
the English ; not, however, withoat frequent attempts 
of their enemies to wrest it from them. Hie Courts 
of Madrid and Paris resolved on an immediate at- 
tempt at its recaptore, and the Marquis de Villada> 
rias, a Grandee of Spain, aided by six battalions <tf 
French troops, opened his trenches against the fort- 
ress on the 11th of October, I7M, and soon made 
many breaches in the ontwork*. Bir John Leake, who 
had been left at Lisbon with a fleet for the sncconr 
of the garrison is case of need, threw into Gibraltar 
siz months' provisloai and ammtmition, detachisg on 
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BB* SrUtURDB IN 1705. 

shore at 'tb« ettw tttM s ^ody of 500 Mulore, b 
iB.nspnring the breocheB caused by the enemy'a Sm. 
jEbe TcaAlBtkm of the beai^ierB uoounted to detpers* 
tiom tbough the Britiih adiairal was before the town, 
a scbeme wae fonmed fcff sBipruiia^tbe gamBOD,and, 
Dalhe aiiit of October, 500 volnntecn took the *a- 
QTuaeat, and departed with a determination aerer tc 
Ktnim until thsy had retaken Gibraltar. 

A goB^rd conducted this forlorn hope to the side 
ei tferook near Cave Guard, and on the firat night 
(bay krigsd diemsdres Huperceived in St. Michael's 
(kra; on tint aucoeading evening they scaled Chaiiea 
Vi'm mil, sorpriaed and maisacred the g^ard at 
Middle HiU, and got np several hundred of the party 
ftom bdDW who had been ordered to anatun them. 
A:Btrong?dtfadimentof British grenadiers marched 
immHia^y from the town, and attacked the invad- 
ers with such a tenific onalanghl, that 150 of these 
gallftQt Spaaioidfi were kUled on the rocks or drivwi 
over the precipicea, and a colonel, with thirty offioers, 
together with the remaiader of the party, taken pri- 
flonera; the Frendi, who were to have supported 
them from below, having left them to their &te. 

lihe combined forces continued the siege with great 
vigour, and Sir John Leake threw 2000 additional 
men, with a proportionate quantity of ammuuitian 
and provisions, into tiie garrison ; the Spanish gene- 
<tel was idso reinforced with a considerable body of 
■Aliqitry, and on th^ 1 1th and 1 2th of January, 1 705, 
made two attacks with an endeavour to carry the 
fbrtressj bystonoisg & breach which had been made 
iBiA xouid tower] thiey were, howevqr, after some 
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difienl^, repobed, with a considerable Iom in fciHM 
nd wounded. 

With the new year the French and Spaniards re- 
newed their preparations for attack ; and the Eng-r 
liBh miniatry, alive to the importance of Gibtaltar. 
ordered out reinforcemente nnder Sir Thomas D3ke» 
and Sir John Hardy, to join Admiral Sir John Leake 
at Lisbon. The fleet, consistiog of twenty-eight 
English, four Datch, and eight Fortn^ese men-of. 
war, haying on board two battalioiis, being now re< 
fitted, sailed on the 6tb March, captured three French 
tidpt of the line, drove ashore and burnt the admi- 
ral's and anoQier ship, and so strengthened the garri- 
son, that Marehal Tesse, a Frenchman, who bad suc- 
ceeded the Spanish Marquis, withdrew his troops firom 
the trenches, and contented himself with forming ■ 
blockade to prevent the English ravaging the conntry. 

lite siege was now considered at an end ; and 
during its continuance the combined forces of France 
and Spain lost by casualtieB and sickness at least 
10,000 men i the loss of the British being not more 
than 400. By a separate treaty concluded with 
Spain, on the I3th July, 1713, the following terms 
vcre agreed on :- — 

" The Cathdle King don hereby, for hinueK, his beln snd 
■ncoMSDra, yield (o the ctckid of Great Brituo the fall and en- 
tire property of the toon and castle of Gibrollai, tageihai nith 
the port, fortification, and forts thereunto belonging ; and he 
gives up the aaid property to be held and eiijoyed abaolutely 
with all manner of right for ever, nilhout any exceplioo or 
irapedimeDt whatsoever ; bat that abuses and &Buds may be 
avoided by importing any land of gooda, tha Catholic King 
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TKRATT OP CSHSTON TO BNQLAND. 9 

'^IfH, tui4, iM>*ns it t» be nndeniood, that ihe above auhe* 
property be yielded to Great Britain without any teirilorinl 

Jurisdiction, and without any open commUQicatioofl iy ^aod 
with the cnuntiy round about ; yet whcreaa the communication 
Ir^ «tB with' (he coast or Spain may not at all times be safe or 
^(rtt'SttU'Sierehy it may happen that the garrison and other 
i^hitbiitf of CSbraltar may be brought to great siralti i uid 
9^i;t.^sithe.ii)tentioa of the Catholic ELlng outy liut fruuhiltnt 
ipiIIOTtation of goods Ehould, as is above aaid, be hindered bj 
any'inland communication, it is therefore provided, that it) 
BUtfh cases it may be lawful to purchase for ready money in 
tMe- n#i^A)AuHug territoriea of Spain, provisions and othi 
thio^ tieoeaur; for the use of the garrison and inhabitant 
al)d(i^ ^bips -lying in the faarbaur ; and ber Britannic Ma|efitj, 
at^e request of the Catholic King, does conaent and agree 
that DO leave shall be given, under any prelence, either fo 
Jews or MoA-s to reside or have any dwellings in the said towt 
ofSiferil&ri and that no refuge shall he allowed to any Moor- 
iib'4li)]M of wu- in the harbour of tSe town, whereby the eonr 
DHiwialian between Spain and Ceuta may be ohslmoted, or tli 
coasts of Spain be infested by the incursions of the Ueors : hi 
Majesty, the Queen of Great Britain, doea further promise, thai 
the fi-ee exercise of their religion shall be indulged to the Ko- 
mnn Catholic inhabitants of the town; and in case it shall 
onec to &e Crown of Great Britain to alienate therefrom thi 
pf^wr^ of the said town of Gihraltar, that the preference I 
having the same shall aJwaya be given to the Crown of Spain. 

The Spaoiarda did not abandoa their hopes. In 
1720, the Marquia de Leda collected a formidable 
force, under pretence of relieving Centa, a Spanish 
foltresB in Barbary, bnt in reality with an intention 
of surprising Grifaraltar, then in a weak and almost 
defenceless state. The British miniEtry had timely 
notice of the enemy's intention ; Colonel Kane, Go- 
vemor of Minorca, was ordered immediately to em- 
baric with part of his garrison (500 men) for Gibral- 
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10 UBUkLrAB, 

tar, aoA this BsaiftBace, toge^er with the spirited 
oondoct of the British Commodore, induced the Utur- 
qnia of Leda to sail for Centa. Gibraltar remaiiMll 
unmolested until 1727, when the Count De Loq 
Torres, commaiidiiig the Spanish fbrces, ooUected 
SO.OOO atea, and advonoed towards the gBrrisbn. 
From Febraary to JuDs, the Spaniarda prosecnted 
the aiege with great Tigoar and bravery, and the gar- 
rison being reinforced from Eng-land and the sea-way 
(^n, snppUea were abnndantly poured into Gibral- 
tar, when, oa the 1 3th June, an armistice took plan 
cm tiie news of pTeliminaries being signed for a gene* 
ral peace reaching the belligerents. Dnring the siege 
tile gorrieon lost about 300 killed and wounded, and 
70 cannon and 30 mortars burst ; the loss of the 
Spaniards woe estimated at 3000 men. On the cloM 
of the contest the Spaniards erected lines and fotrts 
across the isthmus, about a mile &om the garrison, 
edectnally preventing any commonication with the 
country, and by means of the western fort, called St. 
Philip's, commandfd the best anchorage on the side 
fd the bay next the garrison. 

What the Spaniards could not obtain by force of 
arms, they endeavoured to gain by negociation. The 
accesaioo of Philip V. of Spain to the Quadruple Al- 
Uance of 1718, being an object which the Courts of 
Great Britain and France had much at heart, the 
R^ent of France undertook, with the view of pro< 
pitiating Riilip, to prevail upon George I. to listan 
to a proposition for restoring Gibrdtar to Spain ; a 
propoeitiou which King George did not reject, bnt 
whicli he declined to entertain withoat the coneor^ 
1 



LETTBTt FROM «B9MiB 1. TO PHILIP V. 11 

laice of his PuiiBment. Upon this point, privatB 
usiicaiiceg ai a more explicit nature irwe made; and 
f&ere is reacon for beliering that tiie Itegent of fVtuice 
pledged his word to Phihp that Gihraltar ehoold be 
tsabatd to him. 

When Philip, hewerer, had finally aooed«d to the 
Qaadrnple Alliance, he insisted in vain that he had 
only done eo npoD conditicm that Gibraltar ehould be 
roatwed to him: he had formeiiy declared to tha 
Regent that auoh was the consideratioD (sine qoA 
■on) ii{KU wiaok he had entered into the views of 
thfl oUiea. Finding that hia reraonBtrancea were not 
listened to, he refoBed to fulfil various obligatioiiB 
vltich he had oontracted towards Great Britun. He 
dselined eq>ecULlly to issue hia license for aathorizing 
the trade of the South Sea Company with South 



For the purpose of oTercoming these difficnltieB, 
Eing George addressed a letter to Philip on the 21st 
of Jane, 1721, in which it was stated: 

" Puiique par la conflance que Votre Jlajeii6 me temoign* 
je puii regarder les trail^a qui out &t6 ea qaetdoa eatxe nous 
pomme rftabli* et qu'en conformiU lea pitae> necessaires au 
commerce de mes sujeU aiiront €ti eitradfes, je ne balance 
plus i, assurer Votre Majesty de ma promptitude i la satisbire 
par rapport k sa demande touchant la restltotioii de Gibraltar, 
lui promeltaBt de me aervlr dea premitrei ocaauona potu 
segler cet article, du consmUmf nt de moD Parlentcnt." 

That letter of King George led to a series of ear- 
nest representations from Philip, which lasted ui^ 
the year 1725, when the British Minister at Madrid 
Pfaa OBntioned " not to go on any further in propo- 
sal or diocoDrsB of eqairaleuts or expedients for the 
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deKvery of Gibraltar. No minUter woold have the 
boldncM to adrise such a kind of eqaivalent. HiA 
King had alwEtys told Hii Catholic Majesty that li^ 
conld do nothing as to Gibraltar, withoat the con- 
currence of Parliament. It would not be alienated 
without tite concent of Parliament. Tlie behaviour 
of the Spanish Court has been sncb that it is impos- 
sible they themBelves can think His Majesty any 
longer nnder the least obligation of laying this de- 
mand before Parliament." The fact is, that George I: 
would have given up Gibraltar to the Spaniards, bat 
for the strong expression of public feeling in opposi- 
tion to the meaenre. 

Nothing deserving of note occurred for sevend 
years, excepting in, 1 760, — a projected mutiny of two 
British regiments, who being a long time stationed on 
the rock, and seeing little prospect of being relievedi 
formed a plot to surprise and massacre the officers ; 
tile conspirators, however, to the number of 730, had 
their schemes frustrated by means of a qnarrel in a 
wine-honse : one man was executed, ten condemned, 
and tranquillity restored. 

When hostilities commenced in 1 762, the Spaniards 
made no effijrt for the conquest of Gibraltar, bnt the 
contest between Great Britain and her North Ameri- 
can Colonies, in 1777, and the subsequent hostilities 
between England and France, seemed to afibrd a 
&,vonrabIe opportunity to Spain, who, on the 16th 
June, 1779,preBentedahostilemanifeeto to the Court 
of London, espousing the part of France. 

The main object of the Court of Madrid was evi- 
dently ihe csptore of Gibraltar ; as Spain, in com- 
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moQ wiUi the otlier coodnentat powers, thought the 
loM to England of her North Ajnericaa Ctdonies 
would strike snch a blow at her raaritime strength ea 
would completely OTerwhelm her — forgetting that 
Gugland still possessed the ConadaB and the West 
Indies, and that her Eastern possessionB were rapidly 
&ngmenting. On the Slst Jane, 1779, the commit- 
nicatioD between Spain and Gibraltar wbb closed by 
orders from Madrid, and even before any reply was 
given by the British miniatry to proposals for a paci- 
ficatjoo, (which, however, it was well known woold 
be rejected,) overtores had been privately made to the 
Emperor of Morocco to farm hie porta of Tetuan, 
Tangier, and Laroche, in order to cut off Gtbialtar 
from its domestic market; in fact, the principal 
source of its e^qiplies. 

The strength of the gairison, when this memorable 
siege commenced, was as follows' : General G. A. 
Elliott, Governor; Lieuten^t- General &. Boyd, 
lieutenant- Governor; Maj or- General De La Mottc, 
commanding the Hanoverian brigade. 
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14 OHKALTAB. 

. To paiticukr^ the detaib of the eieg« maid' be 
beyond my limits and ol^ect, the leading featOTM 
will therefore be sufficient. The Spaniards, after coin 
ting <^ the commtmicatian between the fortreM unt 
tiw mainland, blockaded the port vith a anperio* 
naval fdn» ; not, hcmwa, ■with such ■trictoeBs aa to 
prevent several foreign flaga, hiden with provisions, 
from evading the vigtIaDce of the enemy's oniiaeta. 
Dorini* ^e remainder of the year, vis. from Jane to 
December, 1779, nothii^ farther was done by tiie 
Spaniards tiua strengthening tiieir linea, and pnahing 
ferwBitl with tmceashig vigilance the extensive woifal 
with which they were preparing to bombard the 
iortress, which seemed to be quite neglected by Eng- 
land ; indeed, famine began to erect its gaimt and 
horrid form : one woman died of want, many wen 
so enfeebled that it was not widiout great cars they 
recovered, and tMsUea, dandelions, wild leeks, &c. 
were for some time the f}aily nom-iibment of numbers. 
Dnriog this extreme scarcity oi provisimts, a stn- 
gnlar mode of hatching chickens was practised by 
the Hanoverians. The eggs were placed with some 
cotton, wool, or other warm substance, in a tin case 
of such construction as to be heated either by a lamp 

the details of tbis siege, as also for the conrteoui loan of Kve- 
ta] works on GibrHltor, I am indebted to that highly rofmlMd 
offloec. No person can peruBeColoadD.'aaarratiTeofeTeQH, 
ID nhich ha hare an honoured pact, without equally admiriiig 
the modestji and fidelity of the historiao. The very minutisof 
detail in which the " Hiilotif ef the late Siege" abounds renders 
it not only a portion of the &mous rock itgelf, hut also affi>rdB 
an inperithable monoment of British endurance and hnvety. 
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or hot fmt«r ; uid, hy a proper attentioa to the Um- 
panture of heat, the eggs were commonly hatched in 
tho naual time of a hen's sitting. A capon was then 
tanght to rear them : the feathers were plucked from 
Ua breast and belly ; he was thui scoorged with a 
baneh of nettles, and placed upon the young hatdi, 
wbose downy warmth sAirded such comfort to the 
bare and smaitii^ parts, that he from that period 
mred them up with eqsal care and tenderness as 
ttnogk they had been his own oflbpring. 

On the 13tb Janaary, 1780, the Spaniards fired 
tan shots at the fortress from Fort St. Philip, several 
at which came iato the town, and wounded the first 
persMt stmd( daring the siege, which singular enough 
happened to be a woman. On tbe 17th January, 
Admiral Sir George Brydges Rodney arrived from 
Ei^land, with a fleet of twenty-one sail of the line, 
md a large convoy of merchantmen, for the relief of 
the gmrison ; a circnmstance which of course difiheed 
gcoeral joy, nhich was not a little inCTeased fi-om the 
bet oi a complete victory having been gained by the 
British over the Spanish Admiral, whose veaseU to- 
gether with three others of his squadron, were taken, 
one driven ashore, another blown vp during the en- 
gagement, and the rest dispersed. 

It was in this fleet that onr present gracious Sove- 
nign (then Prince William Henry) visited Gibraltar, 
■nd in contributing towards its relief, made his fint 
qrpearance as a defender of that throne, which it has 
pleaaedProvidencetopermithisMajestytoadom. His 
Hoyal Highness served ss a midshipman under Admiral 
Digbyt in the Prince George, and on one occasioa in 
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purticnlar a circamstance occurred which FogtiahMMi 
may be proud of. The Spaniah Admiral, Don Jnan 
Langara, (then a prisoner aboard the Sritish fleets 
visiting Admiral Digby one morning, was of covne 
introduced to hia Royal Highness. During the con- 
ference between the Admirals, Prince William Honry 
retired, and when it was intimated that Don Juu 
wished to retire, hia Royal Highneas appeared as tits 
midshipman on duty, and respectfully informed the 
Admiral that the boat waa manned. The Spaniard 
could not contemplate the son of England's Monarch 
acting as a petty officer nnmored, and turning ta 
Admiral Digby and his suite, he exclaimed, " Well 
doe$ Great Britain merit the empire of the sea, wi«N tie 
humblest stations in her nam/ are occupied by prince* cf 
the blood .' " 

Sir George Rodney having recmited the garrison 
with supphes, and added to its strength the second 
battalion of the 73rd regiment (1000 strong), at the 
same time removing all useless mouths, left Gibraltar 
to make its own defence. Nothing of moment oc- 
curred from January to June, excepting that the 
acurvy broke out in the garriaon, diaabling many 
hands, and the enemy attempted to destroy the few 
ships we had in the New Mole, by means of fire- 
ships, which attempt was however happily frustrated 
by the coolness and intrepidity of our seamen, who 
grappled with the floating masses of fire, and towed 
them clear of the anchorage under the walls, where, 
when broken up, they proved valuable to the be- 
sieged. The enemy continued to the close of the 
year 1780, extending the di&rent branchea of their 
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•^ffotches, and maintaining a rigorous blockade 
nUber than using any active annoyances ; and through 
the neglect, in England, of the ministry, in refusing 
a trifling aid to the Emperor of Morocco, the Spa- 
ninrds encceeded in getting temporary posaeBsion of 
the Barbary ports, and by the removal of our consul 
(Hr.'Logie) entirely cut off the garrison from those 
supplies which had heretofore proved of the utmost 
value. 

In April, 1781, the distress of the garriaon became 
very great, and starvation again appeared, a point 
wfaidi it was the grand object of the Spaniards to 
attahi : but on the 1 2th, our brave and patient coun- 
trymen were gladdened with the sight of 100 mer- 
chant vessels entering their bay, under convoy of 
Admiral Darby, and several line-of-battle ships. The 
enemy, on perceiving this relief to the besieged, made 
instant preparations for bomharding the fortress, and 
as the van of the convoy came to an anchor off the 
New Mole and Rosia Bay, the Spaniards opened a 
tremendous cannonade upon Gibraltar from 114 pieces 
ctf ardUery, including 50 thirteen-inch mortars. The 
bombardment was continued on the 13th, several sol- 
diers were killed and wounded in their qaarters, and 
Ensign Martin wounded with splinters of stones. On 
the 14th, the efiects of the continued bombardment 
were felt in the destruction of some wine-bou^ea, which 
was the signal for a license to the soldiery, who were 
betrayed into most lamentable irregularities ; some 
died of immediate intoxication, and several were with 
difficulty recovered by oils and tobacco -water ; a great 
quantity of liquor and goods were wantonly destroyed 
C 
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in revenge for the high prices which the Jews and 
otho- hni^ters had been ditu^iag tor proTtBtons, 
which they had privately concealed in. abonjaBM ; 
and among other iostances of caprice and cxtrava-- 
gance, there waa one of roaating a pig at a fire made 
(ottirely of ctntunmm ; the timely adoption, hevever, 
of rigoroQs meaanrea pat an end to snch eoenee. 

On the 15th April, the bombardmeat was continned 
with great vivacity. Not content with dischaigiag 
their ordnance regnlatiy, the Spaniards sainted the 
fortress abnost every instant with a voUey of ei^t 
or ten cannon, besides mortars, and their deetradiTe 
gon-boats kept up a smart attack on our shippiag. 
Our batteries remaned uleat, aad the guns at WiUia's 
(against which the attacks of the eoeniy were prin- 
cipally directed) were drawn behind the meriom to 
secure them against the effect of the enemy's shot. 
Iq a few days Gibraltar began to feel the efiecta of 
BO heavy a bombardment, and every possible efiixt 
was made to repair the demolit«in caused by so des- 
trnctive a cannonade. 

So brisk was the Spanish fire on the 21st April, 
that foity-tWD Toonds were numbered in two minutes ; 
the only cessatiou was at mid-day, when the troops 
retired to enjoy the siesta, so conunoa and so nncAil 
in ft warm climate. In the beginning of May, the 
enemy's fire seldom exceeded 1000 roonds in the 
twenty-Eonr hoars, and their batteries were mash 
shaken by the firing, bat the mortar and gno^boate, 
owing to our silence, advanced so near as to thmv 
several shells into the garrison with diaaatrooB efibota. 
Towards the close of the moaththe bombardmecit waa 
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emsiderably abated, and m tbe beginniiig of June 
decreased to about 600 ronuda in the twcnty-fcrar 
faaars. 
' ' Altttoof^ the bombardmeot in Jane scarcely ex- 
twt do d 450 TDimds ta the tw«ity<fottr boms, yet their 
shM, though fired at so great a dietance, frequently 
jnerced seven solid feet of sand-bag vnxk, and the 
batteriea at Willis's were again greatly damaged. 
Tbrooghont July the ^anieh fire slackened, but much 
injury was drate by tfadr gun-boate. In At;^uBt the 
bombardment diminisbed to three shells in the twenty- 
foat hours, bot the blockade wm rigorooaly revived, 
aad their advances pushed forward with casks covered 
by fascines and sand in frouL 

In S^tember, the firing from the garrison was 
increased, exceeding scHnetimea 700 rounds in the 
tweaty-fbur boors, to whicb the enemy frequently re- 
toised 800 or o)>wardB, while our men became so 
accustomed to the fire as to incautiously expose tbem- 
selves, scarcely deigoiug even to notice an unexploded 
shell at tbeir feet : the result of this caUousaesB to 
danger was the loss of several gallant men. The 
fire slackened duriag October, excepting ou the 20th, 
yAea a brisk attack was kept up on a new battery 
awtmi aiMttii 1300 yards from the grand battery. 
Oar artillery fired 1596 shot, 530 shells, ten carcases, 
and two tight balls ; and the enemy returned 1012 
abot, and 303 shells. The loss on tiie British side 
was BOt inconsidendile, but supposed m the Spanish 
to- Have been veiy great. In November the Spaniards 
added to theor panllela on the west, exhibiting a per- 
itct Mid fcnBJdabki appearance, which GmeralEihott 
c 2 
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saw, if'aJlowed to go on, would prove mast deetnio- 
tive to the garrison ; he therefore fonned'the daring 
project of making a sortie from the garriBon fo» tfce 
deetniGtion of these works, and which the eaemy^, 
flushed with the conscionaness of saperior nombere; 
never dreamed of. At midnight, on the 3flth Noi 
vember, 1781,a chivalrons band, consisting of nearly 
2000 men. assembled on the red sands in thre« 
columns, and when the moon had nearly finti^ed 
her nightly course, began their desperate march on 
the Spanish lines ; — these were speedily reached, the 
enemy's fire received, the parapets gallantly mounted, 
and the ardour of the asBailants being irresistible, the 
Spaniards gave way on every side, abandoning in an 
instant, and with the ntmost precipitation, those 
works which bad cost them so much expense, and 
employed so many months to perfect. A party of 
sailors aided our artillery in the work of destruction ; 
the flames spread with astonishing rapidity ; columns 
of fire and smoke rolled from the works, illuminating 
the surrounding country ; and the Spaniards, whether 
from astonishment or fear, made no effort to save tbe 
hnes, although only within a few hundred yards of 
their batteries, mounting 135 pieces of heavy artil- 
lery, which, however, kept up a ridiculous fire tm the 
fortress. In one hour the object of tbe sortie was 
completed, trains laid to tbe magazines, and as the 
rear of our little hand of heroes entered the garrison, 
the principal Spanish magazine blew up with a tre- 
mendous explosion, throwing up vast mawes of tim- 
ber, which added to the general conflagration. Our 
loss on performing this splendid achievement waa 
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only four pnvBteB kiUed, a lieutenant and twenty- 
fbai meu wounded, and one miaauig. The hietory 
oltbt Britieh army, pregnant as it ia witli gallant 
deads, jH-dBents none more daring or better executed 
than t^ one jnst detailed, in which not eren a maB> 
ket, working tool, or other implement was left behind. 
Foe aeTeral days the Spaniarde seemed unable to act 
^ter their late disgrace ; their batteries continued in 
&uiiee, nor were any attempts mode to extinguish 
the fire. In the beginning of December they roused 
from their reverie, and upwards of 1000 men set to 
work in an endeavour to reconstrut^ the parallels. 

The bombardment kad now continued from April 
12th M the doseof the year, and the British loss woe 
ae EoliowB : — 

Offlcni. SeigU. Dnimia. RuifeftPIIe. Totsl. 
KiUedinddiedofl g ,„ j j^g ^^ 

wounds ....... t 

Disabled 2 7 1 36 46 

Wounded 13 22 6 3^9 400 

So welt were the enemy's guns directed, that otu 
shot coming through the capped embrasures on the 
^ncees Amelia's battery (Willis's), took amen lege 
off four men of the 72nd and 73rd regiments, and 
wounded a fifth. When tnisk firing was going on, 
two boys, with extcoordinory quick eyes, were usnolly 
Stationed with any large party, to inform the men 
when the Spaniards' fire was directed towards them ; 
their sight was so good as to see the enemy's shot 
itooBt the instant it quitted the gun; and Jn the 
iostanoe Bbore mentioned, one of these boys had been 
reproviag tix men for not ^tending to his warnings. 
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and had just turned his head when he obKTYcd th6 
fetal ahot comity, and instantly called oat to take 
care ; hie jndidoas cautioD was however of no avail. 
FVom January to May, 1782, little occurred to diver- 
sify even tbe monotony of a siege ; and in the eariy 
part of May, twenty-four honra dapsed in whidi, far 
t^ first time daring thirteen montlis, there bad been 
a ceesation of firing. Tn &ct, at this period the 
enemy vem making preparations for a grand _^Mtuur 
battery at fire-pTTX>f shlpe, with which they nsolved 
to aid a powerful bombardment from the land aide, 
which however was at intervals still continued, and 
often with destmctive efibcts. In July the Doke 
De Crillon assamed the command of the siege, and 
the combined army was understood to amount to 
forty-five battalions of infantry ; the floating battery, 
vrith which it was intended to annihilate Gibraltar, 
bad, it waB aeiA, ten ships constructed for the occa- 
sion, fortified six or seven feet thick on the larboard 
side, with green timber, bolted with iron, cork, junk, 
and raw hides ; gun-proof on the top, witii a descent 
for the shells to glide off; they vrere to be moored 
within half a gun-shot of the walls with iron chains, 
and laige boats with mantlets, to let down with 
lunges, were to be ready for the disembarkation of 
40,000 disciplined troops, beaded by the Ckmnt 
IKArtoiE, brother to the King of France, and covered 
by a sqnadron of men-of-war, bombs, ketdies, and 
goo-boats. 

In August ten thousand men were at work on the 
Spnoish lines, within 800 yarda of Gibraltar; the 
parallel embraced eadi shore of the isthmus. wiUi a 
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atapcmdouB communication or ontvork in front, the 
epaulmeat entirely ruBed with Band-ba^, from ten to 
twelve feet high, with a proportionate thicliaees. 
The Spaniah Gazette deicribed the parallel as of 
aSO toiaee (a toise = a fiithom = aix feet) in length, 
and oomposed of 1,600,000 sand-bags. 

Our brave fellows evinced no fear on observing 
these determined efforts to destroy them ; the strength 
of the garrison, with the marine brigade, induding 
offioers, was abont 7500 men, of whom 400 were in 
tbe hospital, and with this comparative handful, the 
aasanhs of the enemy were quietly provided agunst. 
As an indication of the chivalroas spirit in which this 
desperate contest was carried on both by the Spaniards 
and the British, I sabjoin the following correspondence 
between the Duke De Crillon and General EUiott, 
shortly after the former took the command of the 
Spanish and French forces. 



" Camp Iff Butna-Fbta, \9th ^ugiul, 1782. 

" Bia, — Bis Royal Highaeu, Cnunt d'Artoia, who hu re- 
caved penniuioD from the King, his brother, to assist at the 
u^e as a volunteer in the combined army, of which their most 
Chriatiai] and Catholic M^esties haTe honoured me with the 
command, arriTed in this camp the ISth inst. 

" This young Prince has been pleased, in paislag through 
Madrid, to take charg;e of some letters which had been lent to 
dial capital from this pUce, and which ate addressed to persou 
belonging to your garrison; his Royal Highness has deaired 
me to transmit them to you, and that to this mark of his good- 
ness and allentian I ihotild add the strongest expressions of 
esteem for your person and character. I feel the greatest 
Measure in giring this mark of condescension in this angnift 
Prinee, SI it Aimishes me with a pretext which I have been 
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If killing for ths«e two mimtha tku 1 have been.iH 
CUDpi to ataure jiou of the hig:b esteem I have conceived Sar 
your E>cell«Dcf , of Ihe Eincere desire 1 feel of deSFrTing youn, 
uod of the pleasure to which I look forward of heeoming your 
friend, after I ahatl have learned to render myself Kortbyaf 
the honour, by facing you aa an enemy. His Higbics* tbe 
Puke de Bourbon, who arrived here twenty-four haars after 
the Count d'Arlois, desires also that I should assure you of hn 
particular ealeem. Permit me, Sir, to offer a fe« trifles for 
your table, of which I am sure you must stand in need, as I 
know you live entirely on vegetables : I should be glad to 
know what kind you like best. 1 sbHll add a few game for the 
gentlemen of your household, and sotne ice, which I presume 
will not be disagreeable in the eiceseive beat of this climate at 
this season of the year. I hope you will be obliging enough to 
accept the small portion which I send with this letter. 
" I bare tbe honour to be, &c. 

" TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE DUC DE CR.ILLON, &C. &C. 
" Gibraltar, ^ugiutWth, 1782. 
" SiB,— I find myself highly honoured by your obliging let- 
ter of yesterday, in which your Excellency was so kind as to 
inform me of tbe arrival in your camp of His Royal Highneat 
the Count d'Artois, and the Duke de Bourbon, to serve as 
volunteers at tbe siege. These Princes hare shown their judg- 
ment in making choice of a master in the art of war, whose 
abilities cannot fail to form great warriors. I am overpowered 
with the condescension of His Royal Highness in sufi'ering 
some letters for persons in this town to be conveyed from 
Madrid In his carriages. I flatter myself that your Excellency 
will give my moat profound respect to His Royal Highnesa, 
and to tbe Duke de Bourbon, for the expreasiona of eiteem 
with which they have been pleased to bonoiu so insignificant 
a person as 1 am. 
" I return a thousand thanks to your Eioellencj for your 
s present of fruits, vegetables, and game. You wilt 
ever, I trust, when I assure you, that in acoepl- 
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iagyMr piMSnt I have broken thraugh a rMiilation to wfaiuli 
I had hiLbfullf adhered since the beginDing of the war i and 
that was, never to receive or procure, by any means whatever, 
«ny provieionB or other commodity for my own private Ude : bo 
that, without any preference, every thing is sold publicly here t 
and the private soldier, if be haa money, can bectime s pur* 
rtater, ai well as the goTemer. I confess, I make it a pmBt 
of honour to partake both of plenty and scarcity in oommon 
with the lowest of my brave fellow soldiers. This fiirniilie* 
me with an excuse for the liberty I now take of entreating your 
Excellency not to heap any more iavoun on me of this kind, 
Bi in fature I cannot convert your preaenta to my own privBte 
vm. Indeed, to be plain with yoor Eicellency, though vege- 
tables at thia aeaaon are scarce with us, every man has g;at a 
qnantily proportioned to the labour which he has bestowed in 
raising them. The En^isb are naturally fond of gardening 
and cultivation; and here we Gtid our amusement in it, during 
the intervals of rest from public duty. The promise which the 
Dnke de Criilon makes, of honouring me in proper time and 
place with his friendship, lays me under infinite obligationa. 
The interest of our Sovereigns being once EoUdly settled, I 
•hall with eagerness embrace the first opportunity to avail 
myselfof so precious a creaeure. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. 

" G. A. Elliott." 

The fire from both partiea was very brisk in the 
beginning of September, that of our batteries set fire 
repeatedly to their lines, while bo well were their 
gmia served, that Major Martin, of the Artillery, had 
the cock of his hat shot off close to the crown by a 
twenty-stx-poonder; the Major, however, experienced 
no other injury than being stunned by the wind of 
the shot. On the morning of the 8th September 
on almost simultaneous attack waa made on all sides ; 
nine line-of-battle abtpa passed along the garrison. 
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^abargiitg' several broadsides at the works ; fifteen 
gim and mortar-boats approached the U>ya, and 1 70 
pieces of ordnance, all of large calibre, opened in one 
magnificent discharge irom the Spanish lines. The 
enemy kept up this tremendoue fire on the 9th, re- 
Mtned it at gun-fire on the lOtfa, and at 7 a. h. had 
discharged (including the expenditnre on the 8tb) 
5527 shot, and 2302 sheila, exchisive of the number 
firedbythe men-of-war and mortar-boats. Thebom- 
bardmeat continued at the rate of 4000 shots in the 
twenty-four hours, when on the morning of the 13th 
September, the combined fleets of FVance and Spain, 
amounting to seven three-deckers, thirty-one ships of 
two decks, three frigates, and a number of ixebequee, 
bomb ketches, and hospital ships, entered the bay, 
and in the afternoon were all at anchor between tlw 
Orange Grove and Algesiras, It required stout Bri- 
tish heorte not to quail before thie formidable arma- 
ment ; forty-seven sail of the line, tea battering ships, 
deemed perfect in design, and esteemed invincible, 
carrying 212 guns, innumerable frigates, xebeqoes, 
bomb ketches, cutters, gun and mortar-boats, and 
disembaiking craft, were then assembled in Gibraltar 
Bay ; on the land side were the most stupendous 
batteries and works, mounting 200 pieces of heavy 
ordnanoe, protected by an army of 40,000 men, com- 
manded by a victorious and active general, in the 
immediate presence of two princes of the blbcd royal 
of France, and many of the highest nobility of both 
countries, the amp (Fail affording a grand military 
spectacle such aa the annals of war had never before, 
and baa never since, |vcBented. The Spaniards and 
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PreUCh (bemed succesB c«rt&m; our little buid ol 
eoTUitrymeD hoped for the best; uid as the (Ungvr 
tbicktaed aroond, instead of yielding to deepair, their 
courage and presence of mind rose with the emer- 
gebcy ; indeed it is impossible, eveD at this diatsuoe 
of time, to reflect without enthusiasm on the conduct 
of those men who on so eventfnl an occasion raised 
higher thwi it had ever yet been— the true nobility 
of Britons. 

The batteries frtun the Spanish lines, which had 
continued their formidable fire, opened on the mom* 
ing of the 13th September, 1782, and were soon sus- 
tained by the battering ships, which mored to the 
attack in admirable order, actually mooring within 
900 yards of the king's bastion, and in a few minutes 
/Mr ktmdred jMces of the heaviest artiUery were play- 
ing at liie some moment from the gurrisou and their 
■aeailante. After some hoars, the battering ships 
were found to be no leas formidable than they were 
rein-ecented ; our heaviest shells often rebounded off 
their sloped summits, whilBt thirty-two-pound shot 
■eemed incapable of making an impression on their 
dense sides. Frequently the besieged flattered them- 
B^es that these floating masses of deetmction were 
on fire, but by application of fire engines fi^m wiUiin, 
the incipient conflagration was speedily extinguished. 
About noon the enemy's cannon, which had been 
|ll«viouBly too much elevated, became very destructive, 
■fid we tlun commenced what our troops had long 
looked forward to with a prospect of succeas— 4ie 
firing of red hot baO*. The fary of the British troops 
«M now roused to an almost superhuman pitch ; the 

Cookie 



whole of their ^gantic energies was directed tovrerds 
the batteaing ahipe ; they disregarded in a great 
measore the land batteries, and our guns abstJutdy 
vomited forth fire in the shupe of red hot balls, caP' 
casses, and sheila of every description. For some 
hours the fierce conflict continued with doubtful soo- 
cesB ; but towards evening the incredible labour of 
the English troops began to be crowned with suooessi 
the Admiral's ship was in flames, the second in cora- 
mand was soon in the same awful condition, and by 
8 P.M. the firing had almost entirely ceased from 
the attacking squadron. Our firing was continued 
throughoat the night, and the cries, shrieks, and 
moans of the dead and dying told a piteous tale, 
which the morning's dawn painf ally verified. About 
two o'clock on the morning of the 14th, one of the 
battering ships waa a terrific blaze from stem to 
stem 1 another to the southward was in a similar 
state, and the flames threw a vivid light over the 
scene of desolation around, which was heightened 
by six other of the battering ships being on fire be- 
tween three and four a. u. Yet, amidst all this 
miaery and suflering, it is delightful to record the 
triumph of humanity, even over the brutalizing pas- 
sions of war ; — Brigadier Curtis, with the sailors of 
the Navy, risked repeatedly their own lives in saving 
their enemies from the devouring element, when they 
had been abandoned by their terrified fellow combat- 
ants and countrymen. Of the six battering ships 
which were in fiames, three blew up before 1 1 o'clock, 
the other three burnt to the water's edge, the maga- 
zines having been wetted by their cheers previous to 
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their «scftpe ; the remaining two hi^ btttteriag riiipB 
tlte victors were in the hope of saving as tro|diies, Int 
shdrHy after one of them took fire, and blew up with 
a terrible exploaion ; the other was bnrnt by our 
nilois, as it was found impossible to finally save it. 
Tbe loss eastained by the Spaniards could never be 
well ascertained, but from the namben seen dead on 
board, it could not have been less than 2000 men ', 
indnding the prisoners ; the casualties of the garri- 
son, on the contrary, were trifling, consisdng ia 
killed, of one officer, two aeijeants, and thirteen rank 
and £Le ; and in moanded, of five officers, and sixty- 
three rank and file ; and let it be remembered that 
the enemy had in this action more than 300 pieces of 
heavy ordnance in play, whilst the garrison had only 
eighty cannon, seven mortars, and nine howitzers in 
opposition ; with which, however, they expended up- 
wards of 8300 rounds (more than half of which were 
iot shot), and 716 barrels of gunpowdw. The 
Spanifuds were so much mortified by this defeat, that 
preparations were msde for a desperate attack, with 
a view to cany, if possible, the garrison by storm; 
but the project was overruled by the Duke De Crillon, 
who thought such a dernier resort would expose the 
army and fleet to immediate destruction. The whole 
efforts of the enemy were now directed towards the 
land batteriel, and every effort made to extend their 
works and destroy ours, by firing at the garrison from 
600 to 1000 shot every twenty-four hours, which was 



■ The battering ships had, it was said, 142 guns in 
in ressive ; ibe whole mimDed bj 6360 men. 
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oeotiBDed wiHi norc or lew n-naty throoi^id Hk 
months <^ September, October, and November : 
dariug- tritidi period, and in the &ce of each powcrfiil 
artillery, oar engineera rebuilt the whole flank <^ 
Ainee Oran^ bastion (120 feet in length), with solid 
masonr;, & fact acarcely parallded in any ai^e. 
The enemy now tunied a great port of their attentien 
towurds blowing up the north part of the rode by 
means of a mine, a project which they also formed 
during the siege of 1727; but being mut^ annoyed 
in this attempt, they b^an to relinqnith the idea of 
Fecovering Gibraltar by force, and towarcte the oon- 
doiion of December, and thronghoat the mouth of 
Janaary, 1783, confined themBelvea to anuoyinf; 1^ 
garrison by attacks of gnn and mortar-boate in regaiK 
reliefs, which caused ccmsiderable miB<^ef. Febru- 
ary, 1783, was ushered ia by an animated fire from 
our works, the efiects of which wrav felt throughout 
the Spanish lines ; when, to the relief of the besiegers 
rather than of the besieged, on the second day of the 
month, the Duke De CriUon announced by a flag of 
truce to General Elliott, ^t the preliminaries of a 
general peace had been signed between Great Britain, 
France, and Spain. When the boats of the hereto- 
fore belligerents met, the Spaniards rose up with 
transports of joy, shouting, " We are all frUiuk !" 
and delivered the letters of peace with the greatest 
satisfaction ; in the evening all firing finally ceased ; 
on the 5th the port of Gibraltar was declared open, 
and an amicable intercourse was commenced between 
the Spanish and British lines, while the latter w^ 
wuting the i^cial commniucstioii of the intelligence 
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from LondoD, whit^ st kngth airived «a tbe 10th 
Mudi. 1784. 

Thai ended r siege which, taken in ciKineKion m 
to He duration, (three yean, aeven months, and twelve 
da3Fe.) the powerful opposmg force of the enemy, aod 
the quantity of ammunition expended, ia not jwobably 
ta be paralleled in the annals of ancient or inaderti 
iraiSare. The nation at home, aa well they might 
he, were proud of the defence which a handful of 
BriLoBs had made against the united efibtts of Spain 
and France; the cordial thanks of both houBCB of 
Parliaiaent were ^ven to the gallant defenders of 
Gibraltar, and the brave Teteran Gieneral EUiott was 
invested with the most honourable Order of the Bath, 
as a mark of his M^esty's royal approbation of the 
huxHC defence which this distinguished officer had 
made of one of England's maritiiiie outposts. 

'Hie triflng loss of the besieged was not a little re- 
markable, when the strength of the benegers is con- 
sidered : it was as follows : — 
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TW amamiiitiwi expended, coRsiated, on-oor ni«, 
of shot. 57,163; BhelU, 129,151; grape, 12^lt 
carcases, 926; light balls, 679; making a Mtd of 
200,000 rounds; and with the gnn-boat addilku cf' 
4728 shot, 205,3^8 : the gospowder expended iM»t 
very near 8,000 barrels, and the number of ordnsaaa' 
damaged and destroyed during the siege, 68. Aa 
regards aimilar details on the Spanish side, we hBre 
bat few data. According to a laboraCoiy acconnt, tiie 
Qnmber of shot and shells from the linee was— Aott 
175,741 1 shells, 68,363 ; and ^m the SpaniA gvn- 
boats, in shot and shells, 14,283 ; (hewing 258,88? 
roands, all of a heavy nature. The number of bairelt 
of powder expended in this immenae diseharge, or 
the nombcr of ordnance destroyed, has never been 
ascertained ; it muat, however, have been very great. 

Since this memorable period, Gibraltar haa re- 
mained in OUT possession onmoleated. Few events 
have occurred requiring notice in a work of this na- 
ture. The chronol(^ioal account of the rolers and 
governors of Gibraltar, from 1309 to 1835, is thus 
shown, and it will be seen that Gibraltar was several 
times a kingly title of the monarcbs of Spain ; indeed, 
I find by a letter from the Rock, under date 17th 
July, 1835, that the present ruler at Madrid has 
taken the title of Queen of Gibraltar ! the reason for 
which is thus explained : — On our capture of Gibral- 
tar, in 1704, the Spaniards left it, and hutted round 
a hermitage of St. Roqae, situated on a hill about 
five miles from the fortress ; from huts they began to 
build houses, and ultimately the place obtained, on 
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aooout of the loyalty of the inh&liitantB, the dmig- 
natkm of a dty, vkich was endowed with divene 
{KivflQgoB ; and the people cJ St. Roque have, ever 
tioet, in all pnbUo acta, ttyled themaelvea the iiAcbi- 
tmti tf Giindtar rtmdutg at St. Roque. In 1833, 
hewevor, on the proclamation of lubella II., the Ro- 
qslaiiB vent still farther, by styling their city or town 
itmlf, OD a medal struck for the occasion, Gibraltu' 
(Calpe, the aocieiit name of the rock). Hie follow- 
ing i> A fac-amile of the medal : — On the one side is 
the -trsBH of G^bnltar, givm to it by Ferdinand and 
I^wUn, coDHsting of a castle and key pendent, witii 
th« worda, " Cai,i>xksib Citixas," and on the ob- 
" In proolau. Rksim. Elizas. II." 




I give the foregoing, because I think it deserving 
the prompt attention of our Government, who should 
require sn explanation from the Queen Isabella, and 
a withdrawal of the title at once, to prevent any 
fhture claim. 

Until our occupation of Gibraltar, the following 
were the principal rulers : — 
1309-10. Ferdinuid IV., King of Ctudle, took Gibrtataf from 

the Moors, and lived bere a abort dme. The place not nf 

mtiGh impomaee before thii time. 

■mora. t> 
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1331. Do. Vmco Fer«z de M^a vru Guvenior. 

1333. Abomelic, soo uf the Emperor of Fez, took Gibraltar. 

and added it to bb royal titles. 
1349-fiO. Albuhacen, soa of Albuhacen (of Fez) wa« in posset- 

lion of Gibraltar. 
1437. Gibraltar wu under the unirper and .tjTant Mahomet, 

called the little. 

1462. Dn. Juan de Guzman, first Duke of the House of Me- 
dina Sidonia, took Gibraltar &om the Moors, and Henry IV. 
of Castile took the title uf King of Gibraltar, aa Abomelic had 
done before in 1933. 

1463. Pedro de Potrai waa made Goventor b; Henry, after- 
trards Dn. Bertrand de la CueTa. The Duke of Medina 
recovered it, end it was added to bis titles. 

1502. Gibraltar was united 10 the Crown of Ferdinand and 
laabella, and had Spaaiah governors till 1704. 

1704. Marquis de Salinas, the Spanish govemor. 

Since the British conquest, the following is the 

succession of governors, commaadants, &c. of the 

fortress of Gibraltar, from 1704 to the 7ear 1835. 







General Irwlne . . 17« 


Haloi-Gen. Raino, Oovsmoi 




GenenU Coruwami . I7S 


CoUTnd EiU.ll . ' . . 




GMettd Bojrd. Lf™t.-GoT. 17« 


OMBtalStanwli 




General Comiridiia . 17« 


ColoDcl Congrevc . 




Genorgl Elliott, Governor 177 


CDlonel CDlton 












Major Hctherinnon 






ClbnelEane . . 




General O'Hiin, Go lemor 179 


LordPortmore . . 


17S1 


Gen. Bamett, Commanding IM 






Duke of Kent, Governor la 


mo 


Sir T. Trigp, Liem.-eovor. 18 
Gen. Foi, Lieut. -GovemoT iSO 


Genual Coinnxl^A 
Oeneial Clayton, Goiemoi) 


17SS 




Gen, Hltgiax, Command./ 






GeowalBlanS 










Gen, CaranHell, Ueut.-Ooy. 18 
Gen, Smilli, Caramsnding 18 


ColwwiHnbert . . 


mi 


Oeunl Biaddock 




Gen. Sir O.Don, Liout.-Oov. 18 






Earl of ChslliMai, Qovetnor 1» 


I*rd"T)Ta"ley'' °'°". 
EarlofJanniuie, Command. 


USB 




Loid Home, Qovemnr 






oS^R^o* 


1761 


Major-Genetal Sir Alnvidgr 


OenualCoiawalUi 
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It would be nojuBt to paea on to the next section 
without adverting to one of the govemorB of Gibnil- 
tsTj whose character has been so little aoderBtood as 
to give rise to exceedingly nnfair mierepreseatations 
— 1 allade to bis late Roynl Highneet the Doke of 
Kent, whose career throngh life 1 have attentively 
examined, without finding in it one dark spot on which 
the eye of malevolence coold dwell ; and as it Has 
ever been to me a most pleasing duty to rescue the 
meraory of the good from unmerited censure, I hope 
that nnder present circumstances I may be excused 
for alluding here to some events relating to Gib- 
raltar, and its iliustrious governor, in the hope that 
on a future occasion I shall be enabled to dwell m<ffe 
at length on events which are now matters of his- 
tory, and therefore public property. The late Duke 
of Kent was bom 1767, and sent to Germany by 
his Majesty's command, in May, 1783, being then 
in his eighteenth year. In the Hanoverian service 
his Royal Highness commenced his military duties, 
serving first as a seijeant, and snccessively rising 
m rank, in order, that before he was permitted to 
command, he might leoro to obey. In January, 1790, 
the Duke returned to JGngland, and after passing ten 
days at home, embarked at the short notice of forty- 
eight hours for Gibraltar, without the slightest al- 
lowance bebg made for his outfit, while in Hanover 
he was only allowed a guinea and a half a week pocket 
money. 

In May, 1791, the Duke was ordered to Canada, 

without even, on this occasion, any allowance being 

made for his outfit ; which wae also the case when 

n2 
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hie Royal Hig'hneas was ordered, in December, 1 793. 
to the West Indies, to join the army onder the late 
Lord Grey, and where his gallant behavioar, in lead- 
ing attacks against the enemy, was such as to require 
the repeated reproo& of the commaQder-in-chief for 
the daring com«ge displayed. At the close of the 
campugn in 1794, the Duke of Kent, pnrsuant to hie 
Majesty's command, returned to North America, where 
he was placed on the staff, and obliged to incnr the 
expense of a fourth outfit, for which no reimburse- 
ment was ever made. His Royal Highness served&t 
Hali&s as major-general until 1796, and as lieate- 
nant-general to 179S, when he was compelled to re- 
turn to England in consequence of the injury received 
by his horse felling, vrhen riding home after a garri- 
son field day. In May, 1799, the Duke was pro- 
moted to the rank of general, and appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in North America; but, unfortu- 
nately, the transport in which his equipment was 
embarked, waa totally lost on the coast of North 
America. 

In the aatnmn of 1800, the precariooa state of the 
Duke's health obliged his Royal Highness to obtain 
leave of absence, and he returned to England, and in 
March, 1802, was appointed to the government of 
Gibraltar. Here an opportunity presented itself for 
the liquidation of debts contracted, through no extra- 
vagance, but by reason oft the unfair manner in which 
his Royal Highness was treated, by being obliged to 
keep up establishments suited to his birth and rank, 
on expensive and arduous foreign stations ; while 1 
regret to add, that &om some erroneoua feelings on 
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fov occoaioBB, (when he was compelled to fiimieh a 
tsigec)atfit,)no allowance was made to bis RoyalHtgh- 
ases. The losses iscaired by shipwreck, &c.' tended 

' In proceeding; from Canada to join the British stray in the 
Weat Iodic*, his Royal Highnen, finding the St. Lawreoce 
cilwed bt the winter, croued into the United States in the 

midst of most severe nealher, and, in doing so, lost bis whole 
equipage, valued at 20001, in Lake Cbflmplain, by the breaking 
in of the ice. In 1794, when again In North America, his 
Ro^ Highnesa ordered out From England an equipage to be 
sent to Mb alation. It was embarked in his M^esty's packet 
Antelapt, which sailed from Falmouth on 19th August, 17M, 
and was captured by a squadron of French privateers on the 
IStb September following, thus incurring another loss of 20002. 
His Royal Highness was, of course, obliged to renew the order 
for another equipage, which being eieculed, was shipped on 
bnatd liis Majesty's packet TatikerviUe, which sailed from Fal~ 
month on the Utb of December, 17B4, and was captured on 
the passage to Halilax on the 10th of February following : this 
was another loss of 2000t Another attempt whh made by his 
Royal Highness to procure an equipage when nominated as 
Lieut. -Genera] at Halifax, in 1796, and 40001. of stores, S:c. 
were shipped on board the Recovery transport, at Deptford, 
under the directioa of Captain Raines ; but this transport also 
fell into the hands of the enemy, as certified by Sir Rupert 
George. Tbus/itur times was the equipage of his Royal High- 
ness totally lost ; but the fifth loss was the heaviest, and was 
ordered in 1799, when the Duke was appointed Commtinder. 
iu-Chief of the British forces in North America. The traos- 
pon ship Frmcit, wholly laden with big Royal Highness's 
baggie and equipage, was totalljloston Sable laliiDd, by which 
11,0002. nas added to the previous heavy obligations of the 
illustrious commander, amounting altogether to 21,000/., for 
which the Treasury refused any compensation, excepting the 
loss on Lake Champlain, which was not reimbursed until thir- 
teen years after it occurred. 
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EtiU more to extend his oUigBtiona. Aad h«rc, I may 
add, that when hia Royal Highness tqiplled at the 
IVeasmy for the same trifling outfit (2000/.) granted 
on his appointment as Commander- in- Ghi^ for North 
America, he was informed that enoh was not asnal, 
ee the GoTerament of Gibraltar was considered m very 
good a Ihinif, that its emolnments would soon oleto' him 
of any expenses of equipment ; indeed, the income 
from the wine houses' licenses alone was, nnder Ge- 
neral O'Hara, (the Duke's predecessor,) 7000/. per 
annum ; but by reason of his Royal Highness' mea- 
sures for the suppression of drunkeaness, it was re- 
duced to 2000/. per annum. Nothing, therefore, could 
more strongly illustrate his Royal Highness's strictly 
moral and honourable character, than the iact that 
one of the earliest steps which he took on Bssuming 
the goTentment of Gibraltar was the annihilation of 
the principal source of his income, which was deriyed 
from the import of wines and spirituous liquors, and 
the license for the sale thereof. Bred up a good sol- 
dier and a strict disciplinarian, the Duke of Kent 
viewed with alarm and disgust the disorganized state 
of the British army in the garrison of Gibraltar, a 
portion of which had recently returned from the East, 
flushed with victory, accustomed to excesses, and 
abounding in money, from the lavish waste of which 
the highest ofGcers had been replenishing their cof- 
fers, and were still interested in its continuance. No 
soldier who regards discipline as the most essential 
ingredient of an army could have hesitated as to the 
remedy to be applied. His Royal Highness endea- 
voured to recal the officers and men to a sense of the 
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doty diey owed to themsdvee and their country ; — 
he himeelf, who never exacted a duty from tjie mout- 
eat soldier which he would have hesitated to p^onn 
biiiiaelf, set an exEunple to the troops of puncbiality, 
(Hrder, and sobriety of conduct. I hare now before 
me a copy of the Duke's garrison orders, printed at 
C^ndtar in 1803, in every line of which I find proofs 
of a zealous desire to restore the disdpline of the sol- 
diers, and by even forcing an atteation to what might 
otherwise be considered minutiEe, endeavouring to 
remove that laziness of habit and carelessness of man- 
ner so detrimental to the happiness and efficiency of 
the soldier; in these laudable efforts, I regret to say, 
his Royal Highness was far &am being seconded by 
those whose immediate duty it was to have promptly 
and cordially aided his views. On this point I am, 
however, now nnwilling to dwell, because the censnre 
due refers also to noble personages in England, who, 
jealous of the Duke of Kent's popularity at home, 
saw with pleasure any step which might possibly tend 
to lower him in public estimation. An occasion was 
not long wanting for designing men to work on the 
minds of the soldiery, who had before them the re- 
membrance of two former mutinies in the garrison, 
when the malcontents escaped unpunished ; and the 
issuing of the following orders respecting the due 
regulation of the canteens and wine-shops, (which 
inatantly of course affected the income of his Royal 
Highness, who profited by the quantify consumed, 
and the number of canteens established,) became the 
exciting otuse of a real or pretended mutiny, on the 
euppression of which.the Duke of Kent, unetf ported 
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hy iaa cf&een, and against tab own conrageMM' and 
bigh-iBidded principles, was obliged to return ta 
England. 

StAHDlHO RCSCLATIONS FOB ReSIMENTAL CANrEENS AT 

' aiBiAi.TAi.— (Onlra Book, 1003, printed M the Garrisim 
Ubtatj.) 

1. The caoieen ii iararuUy to be held by a aergeanc of 
raq)eotabiltCy, and one who will keep up and enforce hia bu- 
diority a$ sack : he is to be allowed the aseiBlance of one care- 
ful man. It is not to be open, on aoy day, untit one hour after 
gtmd moonting ; it is not to remain open later (ban the dram- 

' mcr'l call beata ibr tattoo, viz. half an hour before second eren- 
ijqf guD-flie; it it to be shut whenerer the re^ment is on 
pumde, or out in the Geld, and not to open on Sundays until 
after Divine Service in the Convent Chapel is over. 

2. No spirituous liquor, whether mixed or unmixed, of any 
sort or kind, is to be sold upon any pretence whatsoever; the 
■ale, therefore, of liquor is limited to wine , malt-liquor, cyder, 

3. No cards, dice, or gambling of any description, are to be 
allowed iD iL 

4. No liquor whatsoever is to be sold for any other purpose 
than that of being drunk in the canteen i as none is on any pre< 
tence to be carried out i^it, except for the use of the families 
of outlayere, and then the quantity sold to any one person is 
DDt to exceed one pint, nor is any to be delivered to children 
under the age of fifteen yeara. 

6. No liquor whatsoever is to be sold on trust ; and there- 
fiwe, if any oon-commiasioned officer or soldier be suffered to 
depart witboaC paying for what he has beeo supplied with be- 
fore fte leaves the canteen, he ia cleared of bU obligitioQ to pay 
■fterwarda. 

6. No non-commisaioned officer or soldier is to be permitted 
to leave in pledge any part of his dress, necessaries, or appoint- 
ments, for liquor, nor is any thing to be received but money ; 
Ibenfbre, if any one calla for more than he can pay for on the 
■pot, he is immediately to be senl piiacraer to the r^tnental 
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Ifwrd^iMiw.ahnsedirith Ae orimi of diMibedicneBsfocderi, 

for the p)ixpase of beiog- brouglit to a vautt-mu'tial, and 
puniahed for the same' 

7. No nan-commkaloneil officers or saldiera of any other 
eorpa but that lo which the canleeo belongs, nor any attanger 
of aa; description, except being puaed in by a comiuiauoned 
officer, ihe sergeant-major, or quarter- master aerg'eaBt,is to be 
Emitted ioto the canteeo without producing permiasion in 
writing from the commacijing officer of tbe corpa j nor are any 
persons to be supplied with liquor from it, hut the non-com- 
misfiioned officers, &C. belonging to the regimenL 

S. No Qon-commisaianed officer or aoldier who has the least 
appearance of jntoxicatioo, is to be permitted to enter Iba 
canteen f such aa show a disposition to drunlLenneaa, or rioting 
are immedialdy to be sent to their barracks, and if disobedient 
to the orders of the non-conunissioned officer holding the 
canteen, when directed to go there, are to be sent prisoners to 
the guard-bouse, with a crime against them, far refusing to 
obey his orders. 

9. The non-commissioned officer having charge of the can- 
teen, is to be obeyed by the other non-commissiooed officers 
and soldiers, as next in rant to the quarter-master sergeant, 
in every thing relating to the carrying on the business of the 
canteen. He and his assistant have authority to call upon 
the barrack guard for assittance, whenever good order and re- 
f^ularity are in danger of being disturbed { but, on no other 
occasion, except when called upon for this purpose, are non- 
comraiasioned officers or soldiers, on duty, to enter the canteen, 

10. The captain of the day and orderly officer are each of 
tbem frequently lo visit the canteen, and if tbey discover any 
im^larity or breach of these regulations, during tbe time ihej 
are on duty, they are to report the same to the commaiuting 
officer in writing. 

XI. The established price of wine and maltliquor is to he at 
the following rate, and never to be altered without an order 
from the commanding officer, viz. Malaga, two reals per quartt 
black wine, one real and a half per quart ; porter, one real and 
a half per bottle ; and beer one real p«r quart. 
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Tbcwina to be told in the Mioeet«t«(uitiipiirehM«d'ft«m- 
tbe merchant, and any attempt to adulterate it ii, oa detectioD, 
to be punished ia the most exemplary nunner. 

As before observed, tbe rigid enforcement of the 
foregoing orders, so creditable to tbe bead and heart 
of the Dnke of Kent, ended in a mutiny of the dis- 
organised troops, and the Dnke of Kent, after quelling 
the mutiny, returned to England, where his Royal 
Highness in vain sought redress from the existing 
authorities, who ought to have punished the second in 
command in Gibraltar. Captain Conrao, referring sub- 
sequently to this a&ir, says, in a letter to the Dnke 
of Kent, — 

" It is a subject I never can reflect on but with the most 
heartfelt concern, u even at this diattnt period it appears to 
malce such impressiana on your Royal Highness' mind. Erely 
loyal and well affected mao o( that iisrriaon must think and 
feel Bi I do, and must [eg;ret thut tktttate tjf ilu garrinmrmtoa, 
(0 your Royal Highness' coming to the command of it, and 
indeed the umoI, I may add, tmrte than no npport that j/aur 
Royal Highnai rectintd fram the seCOmd IN COMMAND, nevel 
was laid before the public." 

The «fibrts of the late Duke of Kent to obtain an 
investigation into his conduct as Governor of Gibral- 
tar were as unceasing as they were honourable to hie 
character and open-minded integrity ; and I caunot, 
in jtiBtdce to his Royal Highness' lamented memory, 
refuse myself the gratification of annexing the fol* 
lowing letters which passed between the Dukes of 
Kent and York, and Lord Castlereagb, in which, with 
a pertinacity and manhness betokening a thorough 
Englishman, his Royal Highness earnestly and re- 
peatedly sought that which is the bij-th-right of the 
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meiiiMst Briton — not to be condemned Tinheard-^4£t 
■(he reader judge how the triomphaot appeal of inno- 
cence and integrity was met. 

No.1. 

" Xeatingtm Palaei, TArd April, 1S08. 
" Hy Lord, — Being unwilling to occaiioD any Irouble to the 
mnnben of bii Maje«ty'a Oo*enimeat during tbe time tfaeii 
clote atlendaace to their duty in parliuneni left them little 
leisure to derole othertrise than to the impartanl concenu of 
the country in their reapeciive depnttmenta, I hare delayed 
undl the moment of the recen to address your Lordifaip upon 
m ratqect of the moat material caniequence to myielf, iaa»> 
much as it seriously affects my character both as an officer and 

« The circumstance I allude to will be found by your Lord- 
ahip on referring to the annexed enclosure, marked A, tbe 
same being the copy of a letter bom the Commander in Chief 
to me of the 6lh of February last, in the second paragraph of 
which he Is pleaaed to maie use of the following eipreuionsi 
— ' It is at all times a matter of great regret to me to recal to 
your recollection the unfortunate eTenta which led to your 
return &om that fortress (Gibraltar), which have idready, and 
mut mtr prtebidt the conGdential servants of the King, from 
advising hia Majesty to permit you to resume your situation 
there.' 

" Before I proceed futher, I conceive it necessary to de- 
clare to your Lordship that until I received the above com- 
munication, whici), coming ftom the quarter it does, I cannot 
but consider as offimal, I never entertained the moat dialant 
idea of hia Mqesty's confidential aerrants having come to a 
decision respecting me of the nature therein signified, or I 
•hould, the moment I had been apprised thereof have felt it 
a duty I owed mygelf to request a communication of the 
grounds upon vrhich such a resolution was adopted, and which 
carries with it a sentence of condemnation upon my conduct 
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•h«n ill commuid of Ae forwew of OibrslUT, whieh I nm cMi- 
kIdus I do Dot merit. The object therefore of mf present 
address to your Lordship is to demand, <u a matter of juitke, 
which I consider myself as having a right to elsitn of you, ss 
Secretary of Stale for that department, to which the concerns 
ofGibraltar more particularly belong, that I may be made bc- 
quainted with these stateinenlB, nhich having been laid before 
hlB H^esty's Government have induced the members of it to 
fiirm that determinBtion relative to me, which is expressed iii 
the commuuication of the Commander in Chief, In order that 
I may bave an opportunity of exculpating my character and 
conduct of whatever chains these may contain to my prejudice, 
and without which I cannot conceive Ciiat such an arbitrary 
resolution could have been formed. By reference to the an- 
nexed copy of an offlcial connnunication B, tbat occasioned my 
return to England in 1803, and which was transmitted Co me 
by the Commander in Chief, your Lordship will perceive that 
it was specifically espretsed by Lord Pelham, 'as his Majesty's 
pleasure that I should return to England immediately, upon 
the consideratioo that it might be deurable that the diffident 
departments of his government at home should have the ad- 
TiDtage of some personal communication with me upon the 
r«cent events at Gibraltar.' To obtain this personal commu- 
nication became the otgect of my mast anxious wishes from the 
moment of my arrival in England ; and I am now in posEeasion 
of documents which will prove thai if my application to that 
effect was not complied with, it did not arise from any want of 
exertion on my part to obtain an Interview with the different 
departments of his Majesty's Government, upon a subjectnatu- 
rally so interesting to my feelings, and so very important to my 
character. Wbep, therefore, I was informed through the channel 
of the Commander in Chief by the Secretary of State at the 
heed of the department to which Gibraltar then belon^d, in 
his letter of the 38th of June, 1808, of which the enclosed C is 
a copy, that there was nothing in his department upon which 
he had occasion to trouble me with any inquiries relative to 
Ae events ^nded to, altbougb he had himaelf expressly sig- 
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nified tbst it <raa for the pnipoie of enabling the meDiben at 
his M^eMif's Gmrenuuent lo hold GommuiiicBtJoa with me 
upon the events that had occurral at Gibralur, that 1 bed 
been requested to comt over, and when in his letter i^ die 15th 
July, IROS, of nhicb the encIoEure D iaacopj, (be Commander 
in Chief was pleased to state that he nas not aware that *aj 
depariment of hia M^eaty'a civil gavemineDt could officiallf 
Gommunicale nilh me upon the sutgect of Gibraltar, except llm 
Seoreiary of State for the Home Departmeni, 1 trust it sill 
not be thought preaumplion in me if I dceiv the inference that 
the members who then composed bia Majesty's Government 
attached no blame to my conduct, or if 1 considered mj not 
being called upon then io resume my command, as having no 
COOaectioD with a censure upon my conduct, but wholly to be 
ascribed to other causes, to which, from motives of delicacy, I 
Icjbeai alluding ; as such 1 remained perfectly quiet until the 
moment when 1 felt that my chHracIer required I should make 
an e&brt lo return to my duty. That efibrt your Lordship will 
perceive has produced an unequivocal declaration of tbe senti- 
ments of his Migesty's confideutia] servants towards me, which 
I cao only suppose to have been adopted in conaequence of m; 
conduct having been grossly miaatated to them. Your Lord- 
ship will therefore not be surprised at my being anxious to 
repel these misrepresentationa, and of my claiming on these 
grounds tbe rights of an Englishman to be made acquainted. 
as I have before observed, with the nature and extent of the 
accusation againat me, and also of the names of those who dare 
accuse me ; and that the matter may be fully investigated in 
whatever manner his Majesty's ministers may choose to point 
out, for it cannot be otherwise than gratifying to me to most 
the verdict of any set of men whose opinions on my conduot 
shall be formed ou the solemn evidence and information given 
b; those who witnessed my zeal for the good of bis Majesty's 
service during tbe period i resided and commanded is my 
goiesotatot- It however, this rigbi shall be refitsed me, 
tlhictt 1 trust in God it may not, I then claim that the asawtioa 
all^eady .quoted, as m«da by the Coamauder in Chie^ may he 
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reo-acted in term* u itrong nnd explicit aa thoM in wbtch it ii 
worded. " 1 remain, ftc. ftc. 

" The Bigfat Honourable 
Lord Caitlereagh." 

" JJarlii Guardi, February Bth, 1808. 

" Deat Edward, — I take the e«rlieit opportunity to acknow- 
ledge llie receipt of your letter of this morning, and am fiilly 
senaiWe of your candour in communicating: to me the copy of a 
letter which you have thought yourself bound to address to hia 
Majeaty, requesting leaTe to return, under the present circum- 
Btancea, to Gibraltar. 

" It is at all timet a matter of great regret to me to reckl 
to your recollection the unfortunate events which led to your 
return trom that fortress, and which have already, and mutt 
ever preclude the confidential servants of the Kin^ from 
advising his Majesty to permit you to resume your situation 
there. 

" I had hoped, from the number of ineffectual applications 
wliich you have at different times made upon thia unlucky 
subject, that you would have been prevented fi'om renewing; 
them ; and 1 can only repeat how much I have lamented that 
no arrangement could be made to relieve you from the em- 
barraaament which you must undoubtedly always labour under, 
BO long as you retain the government of Gibraltar. 

" I am, &c. &a. 

" PBEDiaiCE." 



" Horu Guards, July \6th, 1803. 
" Sir, — I was yesterday favoured with your Royal HigbneH's 
letter of the 13ch insL, team which I am to understand that, in 
consequence of Lord Felham's letter, of which a copy was aent 
tp your Boyal Hig;faness in mine of the S9th ult., you txe no 
loiter derirouB of a personal meeting with hia Lordahip ; but 
wish that the other department! of bis Majesty's Goremmeni 
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wliioh m»>f be willia; to commnakMe nidi ^u ihoald bs 
pointed oat to you. Upon this I can only obierve (bat 1 tat 
ool mywlf aware that any deputmenE oF hia Majeaty's Civil 
GovenuDent can officially communicate with your Royal High- 
DCBS upoD the subject of Gibraltar, except the Sesrelary of 
Stale for the Home Department; but, aliould your Royal 
Hi^hueaa ibiak otherwiae, 1 can only repeat that I cannot 
have any objection tf your addreaiiag youraelf penonally to 



No. 2. 

" Si. Jamti'i Square, Srd Mag, 1808. 
" Sir, — I bave to acknowledge the receipt of your Royal 
Highnesa's letter of (he 23rd ult., and have to entreat your 
Royal Highneas'a forgivenesa for the unavoidable delay which 
has taken place in replying thereto. Upon the best consi- 
deration I have been able to give the communication with 
which your Royal Highness has been pleaaed to honour me, 
I do not feel myself enabled to enter iuto any explanatiou on 
the Bubjecl therein referred to, without its being previously 
submitted to the conaideration of hia Majeaty's confidential 
aervantst and, aa bis Majeaty's commands have not been aig- 
liified to authorize such a reference, I humhly conceive the 
subject cannot, under such circumstances, be brought regularly 
under their consideration. 

" 1 am. Sir, with the utmost respect and deference, 
" Your Royal Highness's 

" Moat humble and obedient aervant, 

*' Castlebeaoh." 
" His Royal Highness 
tbeDukeofEenL" 

No. 8. 

" KeiuiagloiiPaiaM, ith May, 1808. 

" My Lord, — Having at length, last evening, been fevoured 

mth your Lordsbip's acknowledgnient of my letter of the S3rd 

nlt^ and being unwillbg to cooaider it io the light of a tubter- 
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fnge en CTtaion, to get rid of dut expUnatiaD whith I fed I 
hm a right to dcmsBd of bia HqgM/* EonSdentul lemmt, 
Hq^uning ibtt reMludDn ngirding me wkldb U HtsrHd in 
tbe ComoiMidn in ChieTi letter ef the 6A Wtbtatij Um, Id 
biTe btan adopted bjr them, (of which, ■■ I have h Ubwi «b- 
•ened, c^uuderiug the official utoationafiiiepeTaoii b^wfaoB 
the &ct ia itated, I can eDtertaiD no doubt), I bare now tn 
requett thai yaar Lordihip nill inform me whether I am ■■ 
uudentaDd fnnn your letter to nn, thai mf oaaamtuiieaciaa ta 
you faai been laid before the King, and that bii Hqie*^ haa 
not beeD pleaaed to ngnifjr bia ceaamanda thsreuixM, or 
whether it ii that your Lordaliip hai not a» yet aubmiltad it 
to hie Mqjetty'B gtacioua coniideTatiaD ; fn I feel it teMDtial 
for mj' honour and character, not to let tbe matter reat in ita 
preseoc icage, and it is neceiaary that I ibould receiTe an ex- 
plicit aoawei to thia queitioD ft^m ;our Lordahip before I 
decide ohicb ia tbe next step it maj be neceuary for toe to 
take in the huaioesa. " 1 remain, fto. 

" Edwaui." 
" The Right Honourable 
Lord Castlereagh." 

No. 4. 

" Doumiitg Slreel, 6lh Mag, IfflW. 
" Sir, — I hare to acknowledge tbe receipt of your Hoyal 
Highnew'a letter of yesierday'i date, desiring lo be informed 
whether your Rnyal Highness's letter of the S3rd ult. ba> been 
laid before hi* Majesty. I bare to acquaint your Royal High- 
neaa, in reply thereto, that 1 have not aubmitted that letter to 
bii Mqjesly, not having understood your Roysl Highness to 
hale expretsed any wiib that it should be submitted, and that 
1 tbaU not feel it my duty to do so, unlew I receire your Royal 
Hig^nasa'a commands to dial effect. 
■■ I (uu, Sir, 

" Your Roysl Highness's 

" Heat obedient and humble SerranC, 

" CxerctmxAva." 
" HU Bajil HighiKM 
the Duke of Kent" 
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No. 6. 
" <«w*i8(M J'ofaM, IM May, I8DS. 
" Ujr I^rdj — I kave to tdcnnTledgc ;oiir Lordehip'a iMKr 
«f (lit Stk imsmt, to wUob I Aould certainly have Mt it in- 
ma h *nt opoB me la bare replied urlier, had I not been de- 
horn to wragb nitturelj tke tltuatioD ta mbiiA jour Lordihtp't 
kttM of tbe 3rd bju placed me, (and which has not been 
akeaed by joai lait oommtmication) before 1 came to aoy de~ 
Hnunatiini i^mb it. Having Ihereiiire now taken ihe necea- 
■uy one t* fona my naolution aa to the atepa I aagbt to take 
ifaere^iaB, J bSTc to obaerve to your Lordship tiiat when firat 
1 addrcned you on tbe S3d allimo. I certainly did not cODceive 
that it wonld be requiaile to trouble bia Majesty to interlbre, 
in order Ibat I might obtain from hiicraifidendal lervaou (Ail. 
which is tbfl tortbrighl of every Engjiabinan, 1 mean the oppor- 
Hmity of dearing myielf of that un&vouiable repreteDtalion 
of my aoDdiKt while late in the command of the fortreas of 
Gibrahar, which I conclude muat have reached them, since 
they have felt ihenuelves warrcinted in taking a step which 
conreya the severeat pouible cenaure upon my conduct. But 
gioce it ia your Lordihip'a opinion that I cannot be made ac- 
qnainted with ihoee repreaeotationi which hare led to the 
adoption of the resolution alluded lo, without bis M^csly's 
coDUDand being signified to that eflectt I feel too much confi- 
dence in the King's justice and goodness, lo entertain a mo- 
ment'a hesiladon ss to the point of bsTing my letter of the 23d 
ullinD laid before bimi your Lordship wiU therefore under- 
stand, that it is my wish it should be submitted to him, accom' 
panied by a humble request on my port, that ha would sanction 
■n; being infonned of [he grounds upon which his ministers 
bad come to the reaolution alluded lo by tbe Duke of York in 
his letter of the 6ch February, in order that if this has arisen, 
M it i) natural for me to imagine, from what I consider a mic- 
Matement of my ctnduct, I may have ttw opportunity given me 
of proving^ that it is wholly unfounded. But at the same time 
tbat thii communication is made lo tbe King, I am aure your 
Lordship will foel tbat it is but just and foir it should be fully 
e^lainad to him, that his being troubled with an applioation 
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of ihtt nMun hH wben soldy from your Lordihip's dedanr 
tJDii, that ^ou concdved the lubjMt could not be brought regv- 
Isriy under the deliberation of hit H^jeily'i confidential ler- 
vauta, until his Majesty's cammuulB bail been ligiiified to 
authtoize guch ■ Teference. " EpvABj)." 

"The Kig^t Uauouiable Lord Caatlerea^." 

No. B. 

" Lord Caitlereagh haa the honour to acquaint hi> Royal 

Higbneea the Duke of Kent, chat in obedience )o bia Royal 

Highneu's command*, hia letter of tbe 23d ultimo, together 

irilh the subsequent coireipondence, hai been laid belbre hia 

"SI. Jamei'i Sqwrt, 13tA Mai/, 1808." 

[fUe^BtdiyilitDtkt<^ Kent Mtlu&ietanerf Hit lAO.) 

No. 7- 
" The Duke of Kent haa to acknovrledge die recript of Lord 
Castlereagh't note, dated the 13tb inatani, (but which only 
reached him on the evening of the 14th) and Co Ibsnkhimfbr 
tbe information it contalna of bis letter of tbe 23d ultimo, to 
his Loidahip, together viib the labBequent correspoadence 
that haa paaied between them, haTing been laid before the 
King ; at the aame dme tbe Duke bas to expreu bii eipecta- 
tian that Lord CasClereagh will fiiTour him with tbe earliest 
communication of whatever commands Hia Mqjeaty may be 
graciously pleased to signify thereupon." 

" Kmangtan Palace, \bth May, 1608." 
" The Right Honourable Lord Castlereogh." 

No. 8. 
" St. Jimtit Squatt, \%th May, 1S0& 
" Sir, — Having laid before the King in compliance with your 
Royal Bighness'a desire, your letter of the !l3d ultimo, tc^ether 
with (he subsequent correspondence, I am to acquaint ycair 
noyal Highness, thst bil Majesty refeTring to the answer 
which he was pleased to return to your Rojal Highness, on the 
9tli February last, doeanot think itneceMtary to auchoriie his 
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nisiMera to tiks into thnr coDudiration your Royal High- 
nns'i preunt appUealioD. 

" 1 am. Sir, with the utmoiC deference and Tcspect, 
" Tour Rojral Highne»'i 

" Host bumble and obt^eat Serrant 
" Castlekeioh." 
" For His Boyal Ulghuera 
the Duke of Kent." 

No. 9. 
" Xen$niglim Palact, 1 7tA ifoy, I80& 

" My Lord, — I luve to ackiiowledg;e ihe receipt of your 
Lordship'* letter of yesterday, commumcating hit M^esty'a 
commanda reapecdtig Ae appUcadon I made to your Lordship 
on the 33d ultimo, to which I am fiilly aenaible it ia my duty 
in all humility to submit ; at the asme time, I cannoC help ex- 
pressing to your Lordship my conviction, that had the King 
been made /•>% acqtiainled with the nature and extent of it, 
and that it had hd r^ertnce whatever to his Majesty's deciiioD 
of the 9th February, upon the request I made to him in my 
letter of the 6(h of the same month, (of which 1 never pre- 
sumed to solicit a reconsideration on his part,) but that it was 
confined wholly to the resolution adopted by his con/ldeniiai 
temantt, relative to myselC (in which the King could not have 
bad the slightest pardcipatlon,) which i consider founded on 
injustice, ai it must have been entered into upon a represents- 
tioo oF&cU to my prejudice, nhile I had not the opportunity 
aSbrded me of explaining my conduct as connected with (be 
event that has occasioned that determination, he could not 
with hia welt-known upright mind have withheld from me that 
justice which ia exceuded to the meanest of hia nilqects, the 
right to d^end ng characltr againit nuirepreuntalion. 

'• Under thia impresaion, which nothing can remove from my 
mind, I have no alternative left, but to avail myself of the first 
opportunity tba. ofien, to do justice to my feelings, and to 
endeavour to remove from my character that unjust stigma, 
which I conceive attached to it from that resolution of his 
M^esty'a miniaten, which was communicated to me by the 
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CoEiimtudeT-in-Chief inhis letteiof tbeeibFebnurylutfBiid 
irtiich has given rise to the present caneipoDdeace. 

" I nmain, &c. &c 

" Ebwatio." 
" Tb« Rifht HooourBble 

Lird Castlerengb." 

It IB impoBEible to peruse the preceding documents* 
without being struck with the iogenuoua tone iu 
which an injured and honourable mut sought to re- 
move a Btigma which had foully been attached to his 
dutracter; nor can feelinge, stronger than mere re- 
gret, be prevented arisiag on witnessing the treat- 
ment to which his Royal Highness was so unworthily 
subjected; I close, therefore, this subject with ob- 
serriug, that the Hake of Kent finding all hopes oi 
redress for the injustice done to him futile, instead 
of indulging in chagrin or moody discontent, bowed 
in humble resignation to the event, shewing that 
though he was bom to command, he also knew faow 
to obey: his active and benevolent mind seeing that 
a military career was thos early closed against him, 
directed its attention to fulfilling the duties of civil 
life: in Parliament his votes and his speeches were 
uniformly in fevour of the great and enuobling prin- 
raples which seated the family of Brunswick on the 
Throne of England; 'Civil andrblioiocs libbrtt;' 
and out of Parliament his purse, his time, his talents, 
(which were of a fine order) and his winning man- 
ners were devoted to the poor ; with fifty-thne publh 
oharitiet his Royal Highness was intimately associated 

' It ma; be necesaary to stAte, that I received these dMU- 
ments traai Gibraltar in 1 854, and hare had no cmnmunicaEhni 
widi ibe relative* of Ike latnentEd piinoe on tha aabjacb 
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— as chairman, patron, or president, — and on each 
and every public or private occasion he waa to be 
found zealously miuisterbg to the wants and afflic- 
tions of his diatreBsed fellow subjects. His truly 
Christian career was cot short in the prime of life, 
and jnat when he was be^nning to taste the inex- 
pressible pleaanreB of domestic happiness, which no 
man was more Capable of appreciating, and none 
more richly deserving of; — every Briton — every one 
who sympathises for the distresses of the poor and 
desoIat« — and who rejoices in the extension of na- 
tional freedom and individual happiness, will have 
embalmed in his memory the remembrance of a Pnnce 
whoM every feeling vibrated for the honour, (uid the 
glory, and the wel&re of his country. 



CHAPTER II. 



Gibraltar mountain or promontory (forming with 
titat of Centa upon the opposite ooast of Barbary, the 
narrow, chuiinel yrhich connects the Atlantic Ocean 
with the Mediterranean) is of an oblong form, in a 
directioD. from north to kki& two mides and three qnv- 
ters, a breadth no where exceeding three- quartem 
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of a nule, and with a drciimference of about seven 
miles. The greatest length of the peninBola, from 
Forbee's barrier to the fiag-etoff of Enropa, ia 4700 
varda; the breadth, from the New Mole to the sea, 
at the back of the Rock, 1600 yarda; from Enixrpa 
Point, in the aonth of Gibraltar to Cabrita Point, on 
the Spanish side, (whidi two points form the month 
of the bay) 10,945 yards, llie areaof Gibraltar and 
the adjacent neutral is thns stated: — Nentnd gronnd 
(including gardens, meadow and arable gronnd), 106 
acres ; North Glade, three and a half acres ; Convent 
gronnds, two and a quarter; Sonth Claris, seven; 
Alamida and gronnds to sonth barracks, thirty-three 
and three-quarters; back of sonth barracks to opper 
boundary of Commissioners' garden, eight ; gardens 
behind the naval officers' quarters, as high as cnlti- 
vation extends, twelve and three-quarters ; north 
ditch, about one quarter; sonth ditto, one quarter; 
farms up the hill, ten; Government grounds below 
Enropa flats, three and a quarter; parterres and 
gardens attached to houses within the town of Gibral- 
tar, 10. Total 197 acres. The summit is a sharp 
craggy ridge, running from north to south, the 
greatest elevation being to the southward, where 
Sogar Loaf Point rises to 1439 feet above the sea 
level ; Rock Mortar, the highest point to the north- 
ward, is 1350 feet, and Signal Houae, the central 
point between the two, has an elevation of 1376 feet. 
The promontory ia unequally divided by the above 
mentioned ridge, the aide nest to the Mediterranean 
being narrower and much steeper than that next the 
bay, on which stands the tewn and fortifioations. 
Tlie west side of the mountain is a series of ni^ed 
Cookie 
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sl(^>ee, inter^ieTBed with abrupt precipices; the CEist 
mostly coDsiBts of a range of precipices, but a bank of 
•sand, riung from the Mediterranean in a rapid ac- 
gtivity, covers one-third of its perpendicular height; 
tlte aouthen extremity of the promontory falls in a 
rapid slope from the Sngar Loaf summit into a rocky 
6^ called Windmill Hill, formiog half an oval, and 
bounded by a range of precipices, at the southern 
base of which a second rocky flat takes place similar 
in form and extent to Windmill Hill, and also like 
it surrounded by a precipice, the extreme southern 
termination of which is washed by the sea and 
called Enropa Point. The ROr(A«rn point of Gibraltar 
is coonected with the mun land and is perfectly 
perpendicular, except towards the north west, 
where what are called the Lines intervene, and a 
narrow passage of flat ground that leads to the low, 
flat, sandy isthmus, or neutral ground, the greatest 
heif^t of which above the level of the sea, does not 
exceed ten feet; its breadth near Gibraltar, 950 
yards; about midway to the garrison, 1200 yards; 
and near the Spanish Lines, (which are 1650 yards 
from the outworks of Gibraltar) 1750 yards. The 
shape of this isthmus, which has Gibraltar Bay on 
the west and the Mediterranean Sea on the east, is 
irregular, the sand extending considerably beyond 
the Spanish Lines, both on the Mediterranean and 
Bay sides, so that its circuinference may be estimated 
at eight to ten miles. Colonel James gives the fbU 
lowmg -meaBurementa and bearings of several points : 
Lengtli of the peninsula trom Forbes' battery to the flag itaS* 
at Eoropa, 4700 ytrdi i breadth bom the new mole to the sen 
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U'tte.inrici^ thenxk, IfieO) dinutoa (iwn EpriwB to \h» 
^MishiiiMB,16S0i the ion weal of the linct, 1800 J thel)ea4, 
of the sBUSewaj to the demolished tower, 570 ; round tower, 
870 ; the Spanish battery, intended to demolish the old moTe, 
to the said work, 900; the mortar bstCery neal the LerBtit 
■hto^ to Qaeen'8 battery M Willi*'*, 936 ; the nau'eit hMtsry- 
of the Spaniard!. to tbe grand battery, 700; tlMh««lef the 
Speiuib approache* to the head of the foundation, 160j the 
Sergeant's Guard, bay-side, to the firs^ gardeO) 140 r breadth 
of the isthmus near the Spanish lines, 1760 ; at the Spanish 
advanced huts, 1200 ; near Gibraltar hill, 950 : the old mole- 
head lo Europa Sag-ata% south 06° 67' west, M49 ; the atm 
nwle-head to Europa flag-Maff, south 09° 31' east, 3231 ; ib« 
old aole-head to new mole-head, south 19° 33' neat, S661. , 

Diitancei of Placet acrnt Ihe Bay. 

CabrilB batteries and . . f Old mole-head, W. 10,949 yards. 
flag-staff \ Europa flag-staS; 8,802 ditto. 

Tener S. of Old Gibraltar, ( Old mole-head, 9,246 ditto. 

and N. of Saudy Bay . ( Europa flag-staff, W. 8,725 ditto. 

Middle of the island of . ( Old mole-head, W. 8,275 ditto. 

Algezirai . . . .} Europa flag-sta^ W. 8,854 ditto. 

The lower in the countrv J "'** mole-head, W. 10,531 ditto. 
The tower m the country J j,^^^^ ftag-staft W. 12,284 ditto. 

Gibraltar Bay, sitoate on the west aide of tiie 
mouatain. is nearly eight milea and a half long, and 
in breadth upwards of five; the circamference being 
betneen thirty to forty milei. At some points the 
beaah ia rocky, especially in front of the town ; at 
otbera it ia sandy, as at Roaia, is the south, and Cata> 
Ian Bay, at the back of the Bock, towards its northeni 
eiXremity ; in spring tidea the water rises in the bay 
about four feet, washing the base of the fortifications. 
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■TlM bay ia bordered on tive Spfutish aide b^ i«nge« 
of high land, which fonn a semicirtular tweep aronnd 
it at the distance of three or four miles : hille of mo* 
derate height begin to present themselves above the 
sttffiiy isUuaus, tmd extend into the interior in grot^ 
of vorioas devatioiia, till, at the diitBDce of twdre 
leagues to the eastward, the ancient city of Ronda 
presents itself, and forms the centre of an extensive' 
sierra or chain of mountains, which bears its name : 
a part of this sierra extends towards Malaga, and 
another towards Seville. The Straits of Gibraltar 
extend for about twelve leagues from Cape Spartel 
to Ceuta Point on the African coast, and from Cape 
Trafalgar to Europa Point on the coast of Spain. 
At the western or Atlantic entrance they are abont 
eight leagues broad ; they diminish considerably 
towards the middle and again expand between 
. Gibraltar and Ceuta where they axe about fire leagnea 
wide. In the narrowest part of the Gat, between 
Tariia and Alcanzar Point, which is abont nine miles 
broad, the depth varies from 160 to 500 fathoms: 
hat between Gibraltar and Ceuta, Captain Smith 
sounded to the extraordinary depth of 950 fathoms 
(5700 feet) where he found a gravelly bottom, with 
fragments of broken shells, llirough these straits. 
the correot on the surface oi the ocean sets con- 
stantly from the Atlantic into the MeditemuieaA, be- 
neath the surface there is dotdttless an under current 
Jrom the Mediterranean into the Atlantic : this idea 
is oonfirmed from the oircnmstance of a Dutch mer- 
chant ship being sunk by one broadside of a French 
priratoer in the middle of the Gut (as the straits are 
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tenned) between Tuifa and Tangier, and a few dafs 
after, the suaken ehip, with her cargo of brandy aod 
oil, was cast ashore near to Tangier, twelve milea to 
the westward of the place where she went down; 
those who deny the existence of this counter curreat, 
and yet find a difficulty in accounting for what be- 
comes of the vast body of water flowing constantly 
through the straits at a rate of from three to six miles 
an hour, and wUch . no solar evaporation could cany 
off, suj^se there may be snbterranean communica- 
tions between the Mediterranean and Black Sea, 
thoagh the latter has a cnrrent through the Darda- 
nelles into the former. 

. GiBRALTAK Town is built on the north west face 
of the promontory, extending from the Landpoit to 
the Southport Gate, the main street leading directly 
between the two gates, being about three-fourths of 
a mile in length. An idea of the three principal 
streets may be formed from the following diagram. 



These streets and those which communicate with 
them, are as level as the generality of those in Eng- 
lish towns, though the town would appear to be 
built on the precipitous slope of a hill. In the jvin- 
dpal streets the houses are generally three to four 
stories high, built after the English model ; in some 
parts the Spanish, or probably Moorish, construction 
prevails, there being a central court-yard, into which 
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tbe roome of the dwelling open ; the roofs however 
are not flat or terraced aa in Msltn. The commnni- 
cation between the town and the iBthmiu ie by a 
long narrow causeway, defended by a curtain with two 
bastions ; a dry ditch, covered vray, an4 glacis well 
mined. These, together with the caoseway, are 
completely flanked by the King's, Qneen's, and 
nince's lines, works cat in the rode with immense 
labour, and scarped so as to be almost inaccessible. 
Above these lines are the batteries at Willis's, still 
higher than which are other batteries at dififercDt 
heights, nntil the very summit is crowned with mor- 
tars and cannon, entirely commanding the isthmus 
below. The old mole to the west of the grand 
battery forms also a very formidable flank, and with 
the lines, a cross fire on the caaseway and neutral 
ground. Indeed the grand battery and tbe old mole 
exhibit such a formidable appearance from the cause- 
way as to be termed by the Spaniards " the mouth of 

fr,r 

Along the sea line Gibraltar town is equally well 
protected, and nature has lent her aid by means of a 
shoal of sharp rocks, extending along the front of 
the fortifications far into the bay, and thus prevent- 
ing ships of very large burthen from approaching 
dose to the walls. At the new mole there is depth 
of water sufficient for a ship of the line to lie along- . 
side of the wharf and heave down : the anchorage is 
strongly protected. From new mole Port to Rosia 
Bay the works are strong, and act as flanks to each 
other % they are close along tiie beach, which is low, 
and are protected by a battery in the rear. To par- 
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ticnisrize the other defences down to Europa Pofnt 
and around is neither necessary nor politic. 

In 1783, the total number of gnns serviceable in 
the gernBon consisted of 663 pieces of artiUerf, as 
fuliowa i — 

Cannon.— Thirty-lwo poundera, 77: 24 and 26 dilto, I49i 
18 ditto, 113; 12dUlo, 74; » ditto, 16: 6 ditto, 31 1 4 and 3 
dillo, Al. Toul, 521. 

Jforfar«.~Thirteen Jncb, 29 1 lOditto, 3; 8 ditto, 13; Sand 
4 ditto, 65. Total, no. 

Hiwiiten.—Tea incb, 10; 8 dilto, 9; &) diUo, 4 Total, 
32. Grand Total, 663. 

There are now moreiban 1000 gnus mounted. 

With regard to ihe town of Gibraltar, tbongh 
much improved of late years, it is still confined. iU 
Tentilated, and over crowded with inhabitants ; the 
numbers of which have, however, been diminished 
by the erection of villages at Catalan Bay and on the 
neutral graond. As may be expected in a town buIh 
ject to bombardment, the public edifices are neither 
numerous nor beautiful. The governor resides in a 
building which was fbnnerly a Franciscan convent, 
and has also a. delightAil cottage at Europa Point. 
There is an English and Spanish Church, and an 
eschange, sessiou-boase, library, &c. The barraclu 
ore on an extensive and substantial scale, conaisting 
of casements and detached buildings, the latter prin- 
cipally occupied by married people. The casemcata 
are mostly two stories, built of stone, and generally 
bomb proof. The hospitals are on a superior scale, 
particularly the naval one, whidi. is uuiupaased in 
any part of the globe : it ia situate aa an opm letal 



apaoe below Baena Vista, 130 feet above the level of 
the sea ; it i« capable erf accommodstiug 500 patieata 
within the walls, and 500 more might have marquees 
on the area or terrace in front. The remains of an 
old Moorish castte still exist, situate on the north- 
west side of the bill ; it is an extensive enclosure, of 
about eleven acres, within which are several bausea 
occupied by ofiicers and soldiers ; the walls and re- 
mains still extant denote the energy and grandeur of 
the Saracenic invaders of Spain. 

The whole surface of Gibraltar abounds in caves, 
fissures, and pot-like holes. The most celebrated 
cave is that called St. George'« by the Spaniards, and 
St Uichael's by the English. It lies to the south of 
Chariea V.'s wall, at a point nearly overhanging the 
dd burial ground in the red sands, and abont 1100 
iect above the level of the sea. According to tradi- 
tion, it formerly extended 400 or 500 yards in a 
sontlurly direction, and at present it can be explored 
without difficulty 100 or 150 yards. The roof is 
covered with various stalactitical productioos. In 
the interior is a large collection of water, which, al- 
though continually receiving supplies by distillation 
£toin the roof, never overflows. 

The promontory is well supplied with water, and 
the aqueduct criginally planned by the Moors is a 
very noble work. The present structure was oom- 
mcBced in 1571, after the plan of a Spanish Jesuit, 
sad finished in 1694: the aqueduct begins in the 
south, and temuDates in the centre of the town ; the 
water with which it is supplied filters through the r«d 
■and, running through " weep holes," made of brick. 
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iato a reserroir, from whence, after liaag to a. height 
of eigjiteen iiudiefl, it ii conveyed in earthea pipea to 
variooa psirts of the town. The aquedoct is chieBf 
fed by the autumn and winter raina, and also aopplied 
by infiltration from the body of the mountain. 

There are nnmerouB tanks and wella for the aupply 
o[ the ganieon ; those tanks, for the use of the navy, 
fbnr in number, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Rosia Bay, being the most extensive, as they are 
capable of containing 1,317,120 gallons of water; 
there are seven other public tanks, capable of coq- 
taining 285,560 gallons ; thus, one mt^/foM and a half 
of gallons may be always kept in snpply. The water 
flows into the tanks from the roofs of housea, &c. 
without any other purification being resorted to but 
throwing in a few live eels, which eat up the animal- 
cnlte, and are themselves eaten in turn when they get 
fat. Among the public tanks two are objects of an- 
tiquarian cariosity ; one at Europa Flats, called the 
Non's Well, capable of containing 100,000 gallons, 
is supposed to have been a Moorish bath ; the other 
is the old Udoorish Castle, and its extent does not 
seem to have been well ascertained, aa tanks and 
arched passages have been recently found when sink- 
ing the foundation of officers' quarters close by the 
parapet in 1825. There are upwards of 100 private 
tanks in the garrison, capable of containing 25,000 
butts of water, and from twenty to thirty wella, with 
a depth of three to twenty-aix feet. In fact, the in- 
temal parta of the promontory abound with water \ 
and on the neutral ground are numerous wella, which 
furnish some thousand gallcMU of water daily to the 
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gardens, — 24, 000 gallons being drawn in tventy-fonnr 
lioure ^m a sand apparently as arid as the deserts of 
Arabia. The wells are formed by sinking a ca«k in 
the aand, and letting in one or two more, as may be 
thought necessary. The aopply continues throogb- 
ont ttie driest sammer, and the close vicinity of the 
aes doeB not seem to influence the quaU^ of the 

1 am indebted to the same gentleman (Col. Drink- 
water), to whose information 1 have already acknow- 
ledged my obligations, far the following descriptioQ of 
a cavern explored by him and a party of adventurous 
brother officers. — the recital is intereating, as it tends 
to explain liie strvctore of the promontory : — 

" In 17S9, tlie atleation of the garrison wai much attracted 
to an extmordinary cavern, which wai accidentall; discoTered 
■t Che back ot the rock b; the militarj attificen employed id 
■carping the aceetiible pUcei. The opeoing of this care Wl* 
in the hce of the perpendiculBT rock, about 150 or 160 feet 
above its foodng on the eaatcm aide, almost under the sigoal- 
house. Id enlarging the woiks of the garrison, chasms aad 
caves of considerable lize iiere constantly dirown open in tari- 
ous parts of tbe rock, proving, with our knowledge of St. 
Qeorge's Cave, anotheT at Poca Roca, above tbs town, and 
others in many parts of the mountain, thai the piomoncor; of 
Gibraltar must abound nith hollows of this description. One 
had been discovered a short time before on the lines above 
Landporl, in which some very curioui petrified bones were 
found 1 but none of the late discoveries appeared to be of the 
Mine exUnt as tbe cavern above mentioned. 

** A parly of officer! having provided themselves with the 
tKcemtxy ropes, and being attended by guides, each bearing 
a candle, and having (inder-boies distribuled among them, pro- 
ceeded by the Devil's Tower, Catalan Bay, and up the slop- 
ii^ bank of isnd bebind the rock to tbe fiiot of the pMcipiee, 
1 
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nbich the]' wet« required to asccDd before the; could enter the 
mouth of the cavaru. This iras soon found to be mi enterprise 
of no imall danger to persons unaccuBtOoied to lucli underuk- 
iogs. With great difficulty, the part}', assiated b; their at- 
tendanta, clambered up the face of the rock to Che height nf 
from 150 to 160 feet. The caTcm conaiated of several chsm- 
bers, or diviaiona, connected hy namir crevicea or funneli, 
some of nhicb were ao small and tortuous as to make the pas- 
sage rather difficult, obliging the party trcquenlly lo creep on 
all-foun for a considerable distance. In the dlETcrent cham- 
bers, which appeared to be of various dimenaions, were name- 
roiu stalactite columnsi in all degrees of formation, the lower 
parts of many of them, particulaily in the interior, conaisted of 
miscei of petri&etion in pinnacles of various heights, the out- 
sides of which were covered with a most beautiful frotb; sub- 
stance, (the first stage of petrifaction,) which, an being rudely 
touched, dissolved inatantly into water. The extreme cavern 
coniiited of two divisions of an oblong form, on the floor of 
which lay a deep layer of dark vegetable mould', upon which, 
in various places, were seen (he incipient formation of stalac- 
tite ctdumiu, a small one of which waa easily removed by the 
writer, and with the assistance of one of the attendants, cou- 
vejed out of the cavern, but its beauty soon faded on approach- 
ing the atmosphere j and before it was lodged in hia quarlen 
it had lost much of its original snowy appearance, and was re- 
duced to the size of the petrifaction of each nuclei of the dif- 
ferent pinnaclea that rose up &om the base of the incipient 
columns, 

" Without the rope the party would neither have reached the 
extremity of the cavern, nor found their way back. The ad- 
vance of the party into the bowels of the mountain (chiefly on 
■ descent) was found to be about forty-four bthoms, meaaured 



> How such a quantity otvtgetable mould came to be depodted 
at tnch a depth and distance &om the surface of the rock, and 
of coune the outward atmosphere, and where no vegetable pro- 
duction appeared to exist, may puiale the acientifle. 
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«D Iteiidpe; batasddivta the direct ^tiatBDos l^tkC'imrtn 
aaglcif tbeii line of mucb nuut have extended more than 300 
ttet. A great aumber of bals oers Sjiag about, and ooa or 
two ware oaught in a unpid state." 

Geoumt and Soil..— <iibraltar is' compoud chie% 
ijf a Todk of grey, denM, primary maible, the beds or 
strata of which are of various thickness, from twenty 
to upwards of forty feet, dipping from east to west 
St an angle of nearly thirty-five degteea. Although 
now so tar above tbe level of the Ma, the jvomonttHy 
has evidently been at one time sabmerged beneath 
the ocean. Pot-like holes, as before observed, are 
frequently met with hollowed out of the solid rock, aa 
if by the attrition of pebbles in a strong current ; one 
of these, 940 feet above the sea, was found to be five 
Itet deep and three in diameter, tbe brim rounded off 
as if by art, and the sides and month retaining a con- 
eiderable degree of polish. For three and a half feet 
downwards, the cavity was filled with an arg-illaceons 
earth, thinly mixed with minute particles of transpa- 
rent quartz crystals ; the remaining foot and ahalf con- 
tained an aggregate of water- worn stones, from the size 
of s, goose-egg to a walnut, and consistrng of red jas- 
pers ; yellowish white flints, white quartz, and blne- 
tsh white agates firmly combined with a yellowish 
brawn stalactitical calcareous spar : in- this breccia 
there wma no fragment of mountain rock discoveraUe, 
or any other calcareoua matter, except the cement 
vrith which it was combined. The earth obtained 

> According to Miyor ImrK. 
auBOFE. F 
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from theee cavities is sought by gardenera with great 
avidity. 

Testaceous bodies' have occasionBlIy been found 
imbedded in the body of the rock, but they do not 
form regular strata. SudoctiteB and stalagmites are 
to be found in great abundance in the numennu 
caves,' especially in St Michael's. The further re- 
moved from the eitemal air, the brighter they be- 
come in colour : near the suriace they are of a brown- 
ish yellow, imd by degrees shade off to a wbitid 
yellow. 

Upon the western &ce of the hill strata occur con- 
sisting of a nomber of thin beds of a blackish luYiwn, 
or ferrugiaoua-colonred earth. The lowermost strata 
is about a foot and a half thick, and rests upon a rock 
of an argillaceous nature. This stratum ci»isists of 
quartz of a blackish-blue colour, in the septa or cracks 
of which are found fine quartz trystals, colourless and 
perfectly transparent. They are called " Gibraltar 
diamonds." 

Not for fitHn the stratum that yields the diamonds, 
but nearer the level of the sea, is a Btratmn of argU- 
laceous matter, the septa or defta through which aie 
covered with dendritical figures of a yellowish-brown 
colour, resembUng a landscape. 

In some parts of the western fkce, towards the 
south, are found flints of a dirty, aap-greea colom, 
embedded in a dark-red, shining clay. 

a indebted to Dr. 
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Around Roaia Bay and the New Mole ie found a 
beautifol breccia, composed of almoBt every fossil 
already enumerated, with the addition of two species 
of marble, the native beds of which have not been 
found in the mountain, one of them black, the other 
oliTe--greeii. The whole are combined by a calcare- 
ous cement of a yellowish colour, nearly approaching 
tc orange. This breccia takes a high polish, and 
most houses in the garrison are supplied with beauti- 
M chimney ornaments composed of it. 

But the most curious of all the fossil productions 
of Gibraltar are the bones. These are found in the 
perpendicular fissures and cavities of the rOck, im- 
bedded in a calcareous concretion of a reddish-brown 
ferruginous colour, with an earthy fracture, and con- 
siderably indurated. They consist of the bones of 
various animals, quadrupeds, and birds of difierent 
sizes, thrown together without order, and intermixed 
with the sheUs of suails, fragments of rock, and bits 
of spar, which are still to be observed in an uncom- 
bined state on the surface. Major Imrie's opinioa 
is, that these substances have been swept off the sur- 
face by heavy rains, and carried into the fissures and 
cavities, which formerly opened to the surface, and 
have there undergone the action of permeating water, 
from which, in the course of a long series of years, 
calcareous matters have been deposited. In some 
fissures below the King's Lines he has found the con- 
cretionE to consist of the pebbles of the prevailing 
calcareous rock, and, in one instance, the bottom of 
a glass bottle, of uncommon shape and great thick- 
ness, was imbedded in It. From a consideration of 
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&11 the fects, it is denied that petrifaction has had 
any share in the production of the OBseoaa breccia. 
It was supposed that many of the bones were human, 
as skulls or parts of bones like those of man have 
been found ; and the miners, in forming the excava- 
tions to the northward, conceived that they had ^en 
in with a petrified human skeleton ; but the probabi- 
lity is, that these bones were the remans of monkeys. 
Cuvier, who denies the eiiBtence of human bones 
among these fossil remains, enumerates tbose of the 
ox, deer, sheep, rabbit, water-rat, mouse, horse, asa, 
snakes, and various birds. He found the bones of a 
rominating animal of the order glires, which he con- 
jectares may belong to the genus Isgomys. AH the 
shells contained in the Gibraltar conglomerate be 
found to be of the fresh-water or^and species. 

The chemical analysis of these bones, instituted by 
Mr, Hatchett, shows that they consist principally of 
the phosphate of lime, and that their cavities have 
been partly filled by the carbonate of lime, which 
agglutinates them together. 

The spots where these fossil bones are found most 
commonly are about Bosia Bay in the south, and 
Prince's Lines, at the north of the rock'. 

No mineral waters have been discovered in Gib- 
raltar. Near the base of the mountain, on which 
stands the tower called the " Queen of Spain's 
Chair," about two miles from the garrison, there are 

1 See Cuvier's Essay on the Theory uf the Earth, translated 
by Jamegon, 8to. ; Hatchett, in Philosophical Transactions, 
1799 i and Buckland's Reliquise Diluviaiue, 4to, LonAoa, IffH, 
p. 148. 
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two springs of n chalybeate natnre, but the impreg- 
natiou I found, on examination, to be exceedingly 
weak. About seven boora' journey eastward from 
Gibraltar are the bathe of Hedionda, situated in the 
dietiict of Casares, wbieh are much resorted to by 
the natives in cntaneoue affections, chronic rheuma- 
tiam, obstinate ulcers, and affections of the kidneys 
and bladder, and the diseases of females. Tliese 
waters abound in sulphuretted hydrogen gas : tiieir 
temperature is 18^° of Reaamur. By an analysis 
made by Dr. Colorado of Casares, these waters are 
found to contain, in fifty lbs. by weight, eix grains of 
muriate of lime, fifty-six sulphate of magnesia, thirty- 
five sulphate of lime, ten of magnesia, and four of 
siliceous earth, independent of a large quantity of 
eolphnr, with which they so much abonnd, that the 
peasants make matches by simply dipping slips of 
linen in the stream. Baths and habitations have been 
erected at this place. 

Shocks of earthquakes have been felt at Gibraltar, 
and many places hear the indications of volcanic 
agency. The great earthquake of Lisbon was first 
observed at Gibraltar on the forenoon of the Ist of 
November, 1735 ; it began with a trembling of half 
a minute, then a violent shock, and went off in trem- 
bling : the sea rose every fifteen minutes six feet 
eight inches, and fell so low that boats and fish were 
left dry. Shocks have been since felt at difierent 

The Soil is of several kinds ; that on which the 
town is built is red sand, forming the largest bank of 
arenaceous matter on the West side of the moun- 
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tain : it con«Bts of amaU partideB of crystallized 
quartz, colourleeB, and perfectly tnmsparent paste, 
but of an ocreom colour in tlie masa, on account of a 
red argillaceouB eartli adhering. On the East side 
the tandbank ie compoaed of small portides of calca- 
reous rock, the whole being of g, whitieb grey colour. 
To the South of the red-eaade the soil is variegated, 
in some places a light, Ioobc, fine, and extremely fer- 
tile mould, becoming, in the ramy season, of a sapo- 
naceous sliminess ; in some places a stiff marl soil 
and epedes of fdUers' earth is found. 

Dr. Gilkrest, the present talented and truly philan- 
thropic Deputy- Inspector General of Hospitals at 
Gibraltar, has, among many other Tenable docs- 
ments connected with the fortress, fumiebed me witli 
the following observatiooi on this snbject, which I 
subjoin, as iUustrating that distmgnished medical 
officer's remarks on the yellow fever and epidemics 
that have afflicted the gartison. 

Mbdical TopooBAPfiiT — Within this garrison it 
cannot be properly said that there is any marshy 
ground whatever : some except a small slip of low 
ground outside the wall, near the dock-yard, partly 
cultivated as a garden ; but this cannot, though low, 
be considered as marshy, and no ill effects have ever 
been experienced from it by the workmen in the dock- 
yard ; it seems altogether too insignificant to mei^t 
any attention whatever. The mass of the rock ia 
composed of limestone. The soil varies at dtfierent 
points : that on which the upper part of the town is 
built is for the most part rody. A considerable 
bank extends to the southward of the town, cooBist- 
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ing of a red sand mixed with argiUaceoos earth ; more 
to the Bonthward there ie light fertJJie mould, BCBt- 
tered irregularly in the fiseores and depreasioDa of the 
rock. Between the town and the extremity of the 
rode, called Enropa Fobt, there is a cultirated line 
extendrng for about a mile at the base of the naked 

The length of the rock from the northern barrier 
to tlie extreme point, (qiposite Barbary, is 4700 yards. 
The breadth from the New Mole aeross to the Medi- 
terranean! side is 1600 yards. At its southern ex- 
tremity, froja the highest point, called the Sagar 
Loaf, (1439 feet above the level of the sea,) it is 
•JMupt to the rocky flat called Windmill HiU. (400 
feet above the sea,) where one regiment is usually 
qnartered, and encampments are formed in epidemic 
years. This is terminated by precipitous rocks on all 
sides, below which is a second and more* extensive 
rocky flat, (100 feet above the sea,) terminating also 
in precipices'. On these flats three regiments, be- 
sides artillery and en^eers, were encamped, and 
ioond safety during the epidemic ai 1828. The ex- 
treme point is formed by a piece of low ground of 
about three aores, bounded by scarped rocks, which 
rise about sixty feet above the water. 

This last spot is remarkable for having been 
<^sen, in the epidemic of 1804, by Colonel Fyers, of 
the Royal Engineers, for his residence : he and his 
whole fiimily (fourteen persons) escaped the disease. 

' At about fiRj feet above the level of the sea, and nearly due 
Eaac, there ia a vast mats of bone- breccia in the precipitoui side 
of the rock. 
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The Bar&ce of the rock abounds in fisEuree and 
caves 1 some of the latter of great length and depth, 
and affi)rding stalactites. Breccia is found very fre- 
quently in beds between masses of limestone. A very 
perfect specimen of the bones of aquatic birds in a 
conglomerated mass was found where a party of ar- 
tificers had been blasting, some years ago, by a gen- 
tleman of the dock-yard. It was found at about 
twenty feet below the snrbce. 

rSe Area of Gibraltar, Cultivated, or aAniltiitff of 
Cultivation. — ^Within the town, Govemor's ground, 
two acree ; small gardens, parterres, &c. in various 
parts of the town, eight ; farms on the side of the 
rock above the town', ten; north glacis and ditch, 
three ; south glacis and ditch, six ; from town to dis- 
trict called ' South,' inclusive. fifty- 
There are three remarkable depressions or gul- 
lies formed by the rain, and directed into the upper 
part of the town. In some seasons the torrents of 
rain down these three gullies have been so great as to 
cause vast damage and some loss of livei. On the 
last occasion (November 17th, 1834) ten lives were 
loet, and the quantity of earth and stone« washed 
down into some of the upper streets reached to the 
height of from sixteen to eighteen feet, and in some 
of the lower streets to from three to ten feet. 

The distance over the sandy isthmus, lying be- 
tween our works and the Spanish lines, is 1 650 yards : 

■ Odg of tliese farma is 600, and the o[lier713 feet above the 
letel of the tea; but neither in the late, nor ia former epide< 
mics, have their iuhabitanta been exempt from the yellow 
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ite widtb TBiies ^m 1200 to 1750 yards. Of this 
Bttrface about 100 acrea near the garrisoa are in gar- 
dens or gTEBB land ; and on this last part the troops 
encamp, at the discretion of the governor, as do the 
inhabitants, during epidemic seasons. The sandy 
surface is continued into Spain for a considerable way. 

On the neutral ground, water, lodging after rains, 
is permanent throughout the year in pools only at one 
or two points in the parely sandy sar&ce, near where 
the British territory ends, but to & very trifling ex- 
tent. 

The situation of onr men in camp on the nentral 
ground, during the epidemic of 1S23, was made very 
comfortable by the floors of their tents being paved ; 
and the supply of tents furnished admitted of one 
being allotted to every four men. Iron bedsteads 
were also furnished. 

On this isthmus, which goes under the general 
denomination of the Neutral Ground, the air is at all 
timea in considerably greater motion than on the 
eastern and western face of the rock : and, as may 
be presumed, a stiff breeze is frequently felt there, 
when the air within the walls is only agitated mo- 
derately. 

What has been said respecting the health of 
CHbraltar in the average of years will apply to the 
Nentral Ground ; but seasons occur when the con- 
trary is observed, and eases of fever of a very severe 
form have occasionally appeared in regiments en- 
camped in non-epidemic years, as well as among the 
gardeners. Communicating with the Neutral Ground 
by a deep sandy road of about a quarter of a mile, 
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stands a inilitaiy post, with a aroall village, inhabited 
by fiBhennea ; Hub, though generally a healthy spot, 
has iiimished some cases of serere fevers in particu- 

A causeway leads to the Neutral Ground from 
the town, on the right of which is an artificial inim- 
dation, which covers a snr&ce of a few acres. This 
was anciently a morass ; but many years ago it was 
dog two feet below the level of low water-mark, and 
meana are constantly employed to keep it in order 
and free from ofiensive accumulations. 

Cliuatb AMoDisBASBa. — The fore^ing brief out- 
line of the medical topography of Gibraltar ia neces- 
sary, in order to explain the climate and diseases of 
Gibraltar. The AndaluBian atmosphere has long been 
cdebrated for its salobrity, and, with some excep- 
tions, of late years the dimate of Gibraltar is decid- 
edly healtliy, except for hard drinkers and phleg- 
matic constitutions. The temperature is decidedly 
warm, the hottest months being June, July, August, 
and September ; and the coldest December, January, 
and February. Snow rarely falls, and ice is seen no 
thicker than a dollar; and the mercury ranges from 
85° in July, to 50° in January : but the winds and 
the rain afiect more acutely the animal frame than 
the solar heat. From 1816to 1627 the greatestheight 
erf the barometer was 30° -^^ — the lowest 28° -^'„. 
Hail occasionally &lls with much violence, and is ge- 
nerally accompanied by a thunder-storm, not unfre- 
qoently preceded by brilliant lightning, coruscations, 
and idling stare, and other meteoric phenomena are 
obMrvable. In 1753, a fire-ball shot over the rode 
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with prodigionB swiftness, in a direction from West 
to East, and after the space of a minute and a half 
Uiploded with a very loud report. In a period of ten 
yeaie, from 1S16 to 1825, the number of rainy days 
in each month was — January, 91 ; February, 71 ; 
March, 6-2 ; April, 101 ; May, 61 ; June, 18 ; July, 
4 ; August, 9 ; September, 29 ; October, 57 ; No- 
vember. 93 ; December, 88. Total, 686. 

Bat although the greatest number of rainy days is 
shewn to have been in April, the quantity of rain 
falling is greatest in January. The heaviest rains are 
accompanied with south-east winds, those from the 
Booth of east being raw, blade, and bleak, and termed 
a " genuine Levanter," dislodging numerous masses 
of rock, which roll down the hill with prodigions 
violence, realising^ the Portuguese proverb— 



Or, in doggrel English,- 



The Levanters are accompanied generally with 
thick impenetrable fogs, which roll over the rock and 
down its sides, depositing considerable quantities of 
moisture wherever they touch. 

Witjns ire divided into east and west ; the dura- 
tion of each may be seen by the following meteorolo- 
poal records from the books of the principal medical 
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Id these etz years the etst exceeding the westerly 
by 222 days. la the eubseqnent ten years the pro- 
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The duration of these winds in different months 
for the preceding ten years, between 1816 and 1825, 
is thus eihibited — 
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Hence, it will be observed, that the easterly winds 
are most prevalent in July, Angost, and September, 
and westerly in December, January, and May. It is 
probable, from the observations of Ayala, Mr. Carter, 
and others, that the easterly winds prevailed formerly 
more extensively ttuui at present, and that Gibraltar, 
like other places, has experienced a great change of 
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dimate' ; how far the latter and the rams affect the 
health of the troops in this important garrison, is a 
point of the utmost importance'. 

Memoranda relative to mortaUty from yellow fever 
at Gibraltar in five years in which it has appeared, 
since 1804 incluBJve. 

1804. — Mililar; (iacludiog officen), B69 ; civilians, 4864. 
Total, 6735. 

1810.— Military, ; ciiiliaiiB, I7. Total, 23. 
1S13.— Military, 391 ; civilians, SOa Total, 889. 

- 1814_Militar;, lUi civilians, 132. Total, 346. Greatest 
number of deaths ia September ; disease began to decline from 
6th October t no admisaions or deaths after the SOth Noveiober. 
1328.— MiUlar;,S07;dvilUns, 1170. Total, 1677. Greatest 
niuaber of deaths on the 16th October; disease began to decline 
about ibe middle of Noveiuber ; last death, 14th Jan. 1829. 

' Altboi^b the Gibraltar epidemica bare not occurred in the 
very hottest years, and a cool nind from the north or north- 
eatt is so un&courable to the j'ellon-lever epidemics as to cut 
thera short vhen the; occur; Humboldt makes a similar re- 
mark as r^^rda the yellow ferer at Vera Cruz. Epidemics of 
yellow fever have viaited Gibraltar in years remarkable for the 
Ml of much rain, bs well as ia those years in which but cotn- 
paratively little fell. The quantity of rain which fell on different 
years at Gibr^tar, was io inches as follows:— in 1791, '26; 



1792, 
17!>8,30; 
1804,60; 
1810,37; 
1816, 28 ; 
1822, 17; 



1793,19; 1794, 22; 1796,21; 1796,26; 
1799,31; 1800,42; 1801,15; 1602,29; 
lB0e,30; 1806,39; 1807,29; 1808,33; 
1811,27; 1812,40; 1813,33; 1814,37; 
1817,26; 1818, 24i 1819,31; 1820,36; 
1823,26; 1824,20; 1826,20; 1826,31; 1 



* For Dr. Gilkrest's valuable remarks on this sulgect s< 
vol V. of my History of the British Colonies, p. 62. 
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For many intereBtiiig points relative to the yellow 
ferer of Gibraltar, see artide Yellow Fever, by Dr. 
GilkreBt (to whom I am indebted for the preceding 
&cts), in the Cydop»dia of Practical Medione ; bnt 
I cannot refrun from giving here from the above 
memoir, the opinions of two members of a Commis' 
sioa appointed to inquire int^i the origin of the epi- 
demic of 1828, demonatrating that it was not an im- 
ported disease, 

Mr. Judge Howell, — " Upon a careful review of 
all the proceedings before this Board, I am of opinion 
that the evidence broogbt forward has totally &iled 
to prove that the late epidemic disease was introduced 
from any foreign source, either by the Swedish abip 
Di/gden, or by any other means ; and I am further 
of opinion that the late epidemic had its origin at 
Gibraltar." 

Colonel Chapman (now Major-General Sir Stephen 
Chapman, Governor cf Bermuda). — " Judging finm 
the evidence produced before the Board, the manner 
in which it has been given, together with the descrip- 
tiiHi of persons who have been brought forward as 
witnesses, 1 am decidedly of opinion that the attempts 
to prove the introduction of tiie disease, after months 
of previous inquiry by those who wished to prove it, 
have totally Mted." 
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Occurrences in regard to diseases, &c., in a regi- 
ment stationed for nine years at Gibraltar : — Arrived 
in the garrison, November, 1823, strength being 
533; reinforcements within tbe period, 329; invalided 
or sent to England for the recovery of health, 69 ; 
average strength annually, 507; average deaths an- 
nually, 5-/iy. 

Deaths in nine ordinary (i, e. not epidemic) years, 
in the regiment referred to : — Fevers (remittent), 3 ; 
ditto (continued), 9 ; inflammation of the longs, 3 ; 
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inflaimnation of the bowels, 2 ; liver complaints, 3 ; 
phtbisie, 21 ; dysentery, 6 ; other diseases and acci- 
dents, 10 ; total in nine years, 67, 

VsQETABLB KiNODou. — Gibraltar is not the barren 
rock that has been' supposed ; Colonel James mentions 
the names of 310 difierent trees and plants growing 
on the promontory. Several kinds of iruits are cul- 
tivated, and the vine and fig flourish in exaberance ; 
after rains vegetation is richly luxuriant. The olive, 
almond, orange, lemon, and indeed every tree planted 
in a proper spot, thrive on Gibraltar ; in the naval 
garden in the sonth are some noble date trees ; the 
prickly pear runs wild, the aloe abonnds, and the pal- 
metto was formeriy plentifiil. Geraniums of almost 
every species grow in the ntmost profosion. and a 
great variety of wild and cultivated plants and herbs 
are fooud in every part of the moiuitaia. Among 
the native fruits brought to market are seven or eight 
Icinds of grapes, figs, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
almonds, apples, peaches, plums, apricots, (vulgo 
" Kill JoAiu") cheniea, strawberries, &c., and pota- 
toes, cabbages, onions, encumbers, artichokes, toma- 
tas, peas, kidney beans, spinage, lettuces, radishes, 
&c. &c., are prodnced in abundance. During the 
latter part of the last siege, the quantity of vegetables 
grown was sufficient for the supply of the garrison, 
and the quantity of garden ground is now aug- 
mented. 

ICHTHTOLooT. — ^The different kinds of fishes ob- 
served at the market at Gibraltar may be thus clas- 
sified ; the list in not pretended to be complete : in 
former times the bay was so celebrated for its fishing 
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of tutati/ and salmonettas that coi 
which these fish are represented. 
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Order 6. Brandiiastegoua, pHa destitute of bony rays. 

j I Gcnnlc Nunn. Bpvclfic Naiiiei. EngUib Nsni«t. 
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Coneiderable quaotitieB of the tunny are caoglit at 
tlie present day, both for immediate food, and for 
exportation, dried, salted, or preserved in oil. The 
bonito, mackerel, and anchovy, are taken in great 
nnmben, the latter in particular fbmung a valuable 
export to the Genoa market. The MurtOM Helena, 
so prized by the ancient Romans, that we are told 
Crassna went into monming for the death of a 
fovonrite one, ie here within reach of the poorest 
individoal, and being considered a coarse £sh, it ia hot 
much esteemed. The sepia, or cuttle fish, which ie 
very abundant, forms a delicious article of diet when 
well washed, deprived of its bone, and properly 
cooked. The sword-fish is frequently brought to 
market, and the Gibraltar eels are much prized. 
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The Simple Shelia — conBiBting only of one . ajngle 
ehell, and having no hinge, are not very abundant. 

1 . Patella. — The striated limpit, the starry tlmpit, 
the beaied limpit ; besides these, there are several of 
the patellas, some of which are very beantifd. 

2. HelioUs. — The great ear shell; the long ear 
shell. 

3. Dentalium. — ^The striated tooth shell, 

4. NaatHw. — ^Ilie paper nantilns. 

5. Cochlea, Snails. — The echinated cochlea ; the 
wide mouthed snail ; the toothed nerite snail ; the 
comu ammonis snail ; the rough trochus ; the mitre 
shell ; the tower of Babel shell ; the rough-mouthed 
buccinum ; the needles shell ; the vice admiral : the 
admiral; thetyger shell. 

6. Minicet. — The spider shell, and some others of 
the muret. 

7. Pvrpvtna. — The thorny woodcock shell; the 
common woodcock shell ; the caltrop shell ; and some 
others of the purpuma. 

8. Dolium. — The mulberry shell; the white- 
mouthed yellow dolium ; the thin gondola shell. 

9. Porce/iwo.— The boat porcellana; the pointed- 
headed porcellana. and some others. 

Bivalves, or such as have the external covering or 
shell composed of two parts or valves. 

10. Ostrea. — Large rock oysters ; the great prickly 
oyster. 

11. Chama. — The Arabian shell ; the old woman 
shell, or wrinkled chama; the zigzag chama. 

12. Mituliis. — ^The coated muscle; the pinna ma- 
rina, and other of the mitnli. 

1 
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13. Cardia. — Tlie ox heart cockle ; the Noah's ark 
heart shell ; the rough or heart shell ; and some others 
of the cardia. 

14. Pecien. — The red and white scallop ; the coral 
scallop, the yellow scallop ; the ducal mantle scallop ; 
the thin scallop, and others of the pectinee. 

15. Solenea. — The thick razor shell ; the blaeish 
crooked razor sheU. 

Mullivalves. — Having the outer covering or shell 
composed of more than two pieces or valves. 

16. Balamu. — The narrow-mouthed grey baloDns; 
the great wide-mouthed balanus. 

17. PoUioeps. — The hlneish poUiceps; the goose 
shell. 

18. Centrtutix. — The common round sea egg ; the 
blue roundish sea egg ; the high-backed sea egg ; the 
sea apple, and some others. 

Emtoholoqi. — As in other warm climates, the 
inaect tribes are numerous, and the mosquitoes in 
Bommer are particularly annoying to new comers. 
The lepidoptera, or caterpillar tribe, are prolific : 
grasshoppers overran the neutral ground, and a 
southerly wind in 1763 brought from Africa an im- 
mense swarm of huge locusts, with brown spotted 
wings, red legs, and bright yellow bodies, which, 
fortunately for the garrison, a sudden change of 
wind to the. east beat into the sea, where they were 
washed ashore in heaps. On- another occasion a 
swarm of butterflies made their appearance in a simi- 
lar manner. The moths are large and very beautiful. 
The domestic annoyances are plentiful. 
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Animals — Do not differ from tfacne of the Anda- 
Insian proyinces, with the exception of monkeyB, seve- 
ral femilies of which have located themselTes on the 
rock ; they are probably on importation from Bar- 
bary, but they are so extremely wary that it is quite 
impossible to get near tfaem, and a skeleton has 
scarcely ever been fonnd. 

Foxes formerly abounded, and a pack of honnds 
vru kept by some of the merchants ; bares and rab- 
bits, wild cats, rats, and mice, are prolific. Large 
flocks of goats browse over the rocks, and their milk 
and flesh is excellent. Horses, moles, and asses, are 
imported from Spun at a moderate price. 

Birds are similar to those on the peninsola ; eagles, 
hawks, and kites, build their airy nests in the rocky 
summits, and are at all times seen hovering about in 
quest of prey; bats, (yespertUio marintu), and owls, 
swarm in the caves ; and pigeons (wild and tame), 
poultry, geese, dncks, and red-legged partridges, 
larks, starlings, thrushes, blackbirds, finches, &c. &c. 
abound. 



CHAPTER m. 

LITABT ITHEHOTB — COHMUIAKIAT, ftO. 

It is more than probable that while in the early pos- 
KBsion of the Moors Gibraltar was thickly peopled 
by that enterprising nation. 
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The etiiieat cenans I have been enabled to obtun is 
thns given by ColoDel James. A list of constaiit in- 
habitants, takea March 20th, 1753 :— 

IlioBe of great Britun. Number of men, women, 
boys, and girls, 331; Navy and Victualling Office, 
83: Genoa, 597; Spun, 185; Portugal, 25; Jews, 
572; total, 1793. 

The next census vras taken the 28th September. 
1754:— 

Roman Catholics: — men, 250; women, 112; hoys, 
135: girls, 295. Jews, 604; British, 1 have not 
heard there was any account taken ; suppose the same 
as in the year 1753, 414; total, 1810. 

The total number of military, supposing the four 
regimenta complete, 2800 ; ArtUlery, 107 ; Officers, 
military and civil, to complete the fonr regiments, 
182; numberof women, mihtary, andchildreii,1426; 
total number of Britons, civil, 414 ; military, 4452 ; 
total, 4866. 

'Die ninnher of Catholics short of the I^testantB, 
4074 ; tbe number of eoula <£ all sects in the gam- 
son, 6260. 

The census of the dvil population since 1754 it 
thus stated:— 1791, months, 2885; 1801. 6339; 
1807,7501; 1811,11,173; 1813. 12,423; 1814', 
10,136; 1816, 11,401 ; 1817, 10,737. 

< Dtminished in November, 1813, to 7370 indlviduBk, owiag; 
to the voluntary removal or Torcible expulsioa of moiiy ioiUvi- 
duala aod by ilie ravages of tbe epidemic. 
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A Colonial Office mauiucript funuBheB the follow- 
ing statement. 
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The followiiig retuni ib to January, 1835. 
Civil Population of Gibraltar and Teniioty. 
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The foregoing' papulation coneistB of males, 7419 ; 
females, 7589 ; total, 15,008. Of whom 10,122 are 
natives and British subjects, and 4886 resident 
aliens. 
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The resident aliens are composed of the following 
nations : — 
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The BtEitistical retoma of the Board of Trade state 
the population of Gibraltar in 1831 thoa: — 
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A number of aliens were, on a revision of permits, 
warned to leave the garrison in 1832. 

Military Eslablishment of Gibraltar. — Major- Gene- 
ral, Aide-de-camp, Colonel of Engineers, Assistast 
Military Secretary, Town Major, Town Adjutant, 
Garrison Quai'ter Master, Garrison Chaplain, IVo- 
vost Marshal; 1 Company of Sappers and Miners, 
fi Companies of Royal Artillery; 5 Regiments of the 
line at present, but subject to yariation. Six is the 
regular peace establishment at the present strength 
of regiments. 

The following table shows the military strength of 
the garrison for the last eighteen years : — 
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Return nf the numben ind diglnbution of the effective fyme, 
Offlcen, NoD-ComiDiasioned Officers, sod Rank nod File of 
the Biicisb Army at Gibraltar, in each year aince IDIC, in- 
cluding Artillery and En^neera. 
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GmiffiMSonti^ Deporhneitf. — Deputy Commieaary 
GeDcral ; one Asaiatant ditto ; three Deputy ditto. 

Medicai Deparlntent. — Deputy General Inspector, 
of Hospitals ; one Deputy Purveyor ; five Assistant 
Staff Surgeons, who have, in addition to other duties, 
especial surveillance of the state of health of the ciTil 
poor in the different districts into which the garrison 
and territory are divided. 
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Storekeeper's Department. — Storekeeper ; Deputy 
ditto ; five ClerlcB. N. B. This Deputy is in chu-ge 
ofGunnera', naval stores, as well as of military stores. 

Barrack Department. — Two Barrack Masters, 
having in charge sis excellent barracks for the ac- 
commodation of the regiments of the line. 

Police Establishment. — Police Magistrate ; Director 
(rf Police, who b aleo a Coroner; Fourteen Police 
Officers, for the different districts and posts of the 
gw-rison and territory. 

Port BatahlishmejU for the jurisdiction of the Bay 
Quarantine Duties. — Captain of the Port ; Lieutenant 
of the Port; Midshipman of the Port. The two 
latter residing in the guard boat. 

l^ere is much poverty among the poorer classes 
at C^braltar, especially among the aliens ; the lower 
order of Moors and Jews have a filthy appearance : 
they wear a sort of frock composed of flimsy blanket- 
ing, with a hood and sleeves for wet weather ; loose 
cotton drawers, open at the knees, the lege bare, the 
feet in clumsy slippers, and skull-cap of greasy wol- 
len ; this garb is frequently worn night and day until 
it drops to pieces. ProviBions, such as beef, mutton, 
lamb, &c. procured from Spain or Barbaiy, are good, 
but rather hig^ priced ; fish is plentif ol, but the chief 
dish of the lower orders is called gespacho, and is 
composed of water, vinegar, oil, capsicums, garlic 
and salt, into which bread is broken : all the family 
sit round the bowl, each person helping himself with 
a wooden spoon. The usual beverage is Spanish 
wine, from Malaga and Catalonia. 
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Gibraltar. Malts. C<wfu. 



Bee^perlb. , 

Matton, do. 

Veal,do, 

Turkejp , 

Fowl , 

E^gs, the dozen 

Bread, Isl qiulitf, per lb. . . 
Ditto 2Qd ditto. .. 

Wine, common, per pint 
Oil, ditto 

Firewood, the 1000 lbs. 
Expense of woEbing a dozen piecec 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Thb chief adminiBtration lies in the Governor, who in 
of course the commander'in-chief of the troo^ ; and 
the settlement is treated as a garrison town. The 
lawB of England are generally applied at Gibraltar, 
and the Charter of Jnstice of 1S30 providee that the 
courts shall administer the law as nearly as may be 
according to the practice of Westminster Hall. 

The following detail of functionaries wiH help to 
explain the establishments which exist. 

LaiB Courts of GibraUar. — Supreme Court. — The 
Judge, Attorney General, Master Registrar and 
Clerk of arraigns (those offices are in one person) ; 
Clerk, Marshal, Deputy Marshal. 

Cottrt of Vice Admiralty. — The Governor, Deputy 
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Governor, CommiBsary and Judge, KegiBtrar, King's 
AdTocBte and Proctor, Advocate and Proctor of the 
Admiralty, Marshal, Deputy Marshal. 

Court of Requtstg for the Recovery of Small Debts. ' 
— ComnuBBioner (Police Magietrate), Registrar, Mar- 
shal and Interpreter. 

Cotirt of Quarter SeMions for Petty Offences. — 
JoBtice of the Peace (the Police Magistrate), Clerk 
erf Arraigns, Interpreter and Crier. 

A Collector of Keveoaea, an Inspector of Reveunes, 
fui Aoditor of Rerenne Accounts. 

Pratiqw Office. — At which Port Charges are re- 
ceived, three Clerks. 

Naval JSstahlUhntent. — One Clerk, in Charge of 
Dockyard, Victualling Stores, and Naval Tanks, cal- 
culated to hold 1,017,120 gallons of water. 

QuaraKline Board. — Lieutenant-Governor, Civil 
Secretary, the Captain of the Port, the Police Magis- 
Q^te, the Inspector of Health, Secretary. 

Toum Board of Health.— The Pohce Magistrate. 
and eleven other Gentlemen (civil and military), to 
concert measures for the prevention of nuisances, 
&c. &c. 

Gibraltar Civil Hospital. — An establishment for 
the reception aljte of the sick poor of different per- 
suasions ; fraJD its geiieral fimda, hospital accommoda- 
tion and equipment, medical attendance, and medi- 
cines are supplied; but as the general iimds are not 
sufficient for the suf^ort of the patients, each particu- 
lar religious persuasion is at the expence of dieting 
its own aick whilst in hospital, by Bubscriptions raised 
among themselves. 

The buOding, formerly called "The Blue Barracks" 
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(previonsly in a state of rnin), having been appro- 
priated and fitted up at the expence of Government, 
was given over for occapation as a civil hoepital in 
1815. Since that period, however, such con eidera- 
Ue anmfi of money from local, pablic (i. e. contrL- 
bntions and port charges), and also from private 
BOBTces, have been expended in large additions of 
building improvements, and in completing the eata- 
Uishment to its present extended state of luefdneee 
and perfection, as to render it at this moment an in* 
eeparable amalgam of original government and civil 
property. In its present state it is enable of con- 
taining eighty patients. 

The dieting and washing of the patients, eervante, 
fonerals, &c. are paid for by annual subscriptions and 
donations raised by the three predominant persuasions 
among themselves, each defraying that of its own 
doss and number of eick. 

Example. The total expence of the hospital for 
diets, washing, servants, funerals, and other contin- 
gencies last year, was — 3493 doUara, 6 reob, 13 
qaarter* — viz. 

Paid by the Protestant DivisioD, 984 dol. I rs. 
igu-t by the Catholic Division, 2509 [&>;. 5 rs. 8gu.; 
total, 3493 dol. 6 rs. 12 ^. And the average daily 
expense of each patient for the above was 3 reals 
and 12 qaarters currency, or one shilling and four- 
pence fortbing, the exchange being at 52^. 

The number of patients who received aid during 
the years 1833 and 1834 at the civil hospital at 
Gibraltar : — 
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1833. In patienU, 274; tiz. Proteatanta, 79; 
CatholicE, 176; Hebrew and Mahometan, 19; totfd 
274. 

OotPatienta, 7098; viz. ProtCBtant 202; Catho- 
lics, 6496; Hebrew and MahomeUn, 400; 7098. 

1834. In FatientB, 477; viz: Frotegtants. 114; 
Catholics, 336 ; Hebrew and Mahometan, 27 ; total, 
477. 

Out FatientB, 6109 ; viz. ProtcBtants, 369 ; Catho- 
lics, 5330; Hebrew and Mahometan, 410; total, 
6109. 

Places of Worship. — ^A spaciooa Protestant Church 
tuiB been erected within the last few years, and a 
Protestant Chapel, in the building called the Con- 
vent, the rcBidence of the Governor or liieuteaant 
Governor, — also a Roman Catholic Church within 
the walls of the town, and a small Roman Catholic 
Chapel in the diBtrict called ' TTie South ;' the 
clergymen being usually Genoese. There are four 
Jewish S}^Bgognes. 

Of Public Schools there is one small garrison 
school, and there are regimental schools in each of the 
corps stationed in the fortress ; the numbers attend- 
ing being 176 males, and 138 females; total, 314. 
A school for children of different persuasions ; the 
number in 1835 being about 1200. 

As to the Press there is little to say further than 
that a government newspaper exists. 

The public library at Gibraltar is one of the finest 
in Europe ; the patriotic Colonel Drinkwater may be 
considered its founder in 1793. The medical library, 
as also that founded by die merchantB, are of more 
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recent origin, bnt fast augmeating, piirticularly the 
former. 

The PoLicB of Gibraltar owes its present existence, 
exclusively to his Excellency Sir George Don'. 
PreviouB to the year 1814, the garrison was inla- 
mous for its filth ; without sufficient common sewers, 
without an efficient ecavenging department, without 
pavements on proper principles ; in short, it had ob- 
tained the bad pre-eminence of being the dirtjest gar- 
rison under the British Crown. On landing at the 
New Mole, the first objects that struck the eye, were 
certain enclosures marked " Dep6t," in which all the 
filth of the neighbourhood was stored up to be re- 
moved at lebure. The fcetor &om these collections 
was ofiensive in the extreme ; the effluvia which 
arose from them were diffiised all around, and they 
were placed so close to each other, as to keep up a 
chain of putrescent ezbelationa, which tainted the 
whole atmosphere. 

The work of reformation soon commenced,~the 
depAts were emptied into the sea, and the necessary 
measures were taken for constructing common sewera 
through the principal streets. From the rocky na- 
ture of the ground, in most situations, this was a 
work of considerable labour and expense, but by ja- 
dicious plans and patient perseverance, it was ac- 
complished in a most eflectual manner ; many thou- 
sand running feet of new drains have been constructed. 
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g^d minor ones in comronuication with the main 
tninke. 

The town-major ia director of police, with a snita- 
ble proportdoD of town aexjeants, &c. &c., and there 
are two sub-directors outside the garrison — ofSoers 
in military charge of Catalan Bay, and the villages 
and bnildingB on tlie neutral ground and north front, 
iriiose duty it ia, as much as possible, to regalat« the 
health conceme of the mixed population which Cottq 
the mass of the inhabitants of these places. 

There ia a regular scavenging department, which 
not only attends the town, but every part of the gar- 
rison and neutral ground, whence the ammal matter 
is conveyed, divided from the other rubbish, and 
buried on the eastern extremity of the beach. This 
branch is under the saperintendence of the garrison 
quarter master. 

By the pohce r^ulationa all householders, princi-. 
pal inhabitants, and occupiers of separate buildings, 
stores, or warehouses, are to be provided at all times, 
at their several premises, with a strong tub or cask, for 
receiving the dirt and filth which may accumulate in 
die course of the twenty-fonr hours, to be in readi- 
ness for the carts of the scavenging department to 
remove the contents daily. i 

Dirty water, dust, dead animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, or filth of any description, is forbidden to be 
thrown oat of the windows or doors, or to be placed 
in the streets, passages, or gutters, under a penalty. 

The butcheries and markets are under excellent 
regulations. No cattle are permitted to be slaugh- 
tered in any other place than the ioca or butchery on 
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the neutral groniid, (with the exception of calvesj 
nnder particnlu- restrictions.) The houri of slaugh* 
terii^ are limited to between three o'clock f.u. and 
•na-aet; and the meat is not Eillawed to be brought 
into the gnrriaon before the next morning; bo that 
abundant time is given it to qpol and to be thoroughly 
(^eansed; the time for conveying it into the garrison 
is limited to two hours after son-rise. The cleansed 
ofial — as head, heart, snet and tallow, is permitted to 
he brought into the garrison, in the evening that the 
animal is killed, for the purpose of immediate sale, 
but no garbage of any description is admitted at any 
time. In the neighbourhood of the xoca, sheds for 
several hundred head of cattle' are erected. Their 
food consists of about teh pouode of chopped etraw^ 
four of beana bruised, and a proportion of barley per 
diem, with water once a- day ad libitum. 

The meat is conveyed in covered carts, crates, or 
baskets, and the filthy practice of blowing by the 
month is forbidden. With regard to the place of 
sale, the regnlations are equally judicioaa ; — no un- 
wholesome or tainted meat ia permitted to be b<AA i 
no live cattle of any description are permitted to enter 
the market; nor are hides, wool, or lumber allowed 
to remain in the stalls. No beds are permitted within 
the market-place. All the stalls are washed every 

' The cattle for the troops are chiefly procured from B«r- 
baty, under a treaty by which 2000 bead are annually per- 
mitted to be exported from that country, for Che use of Che 
garriSDU: whatever surplus remdoB after supply of Ibe troops, 
is eold by the contncior for his own beneSc The breed, ix 
very amall, but they fatten npidly. 
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evening throughout the year, and no mdividuals are 
allowed to remun in them at night. They are white- 
washed twice a month. The cleanlinese and regula- 
rity of the Blanghter-honHes, cattle -Btalls, &c. is a 
branch of the police under die town -adjutant. The 
■talla are let out, and the product forms part of an 
orphan fund. 

The practice of erecting stalls and beuches in the 
public streets, for the sale of goods, is entirely pro- 
hibited. Temporary benches are permitted to be 
placed in certain situations during the early part of 
the day, for general convenience. 

Taverns, wine-hoases, and eating- houses are placed 
snder strict reflations. The admission and lodging 
of strangers is directed to be attended to in the most 
rigid manner, and the whole are placed under the 
immediate surveillance of the police. 
' The burial-places of Gibraltar were suspected of 
being very efficient agents in the production of the 
epidemic of 1813'. The smell issuing from the 
principal one is- described by Dr. Robertson as having 
been ^iremdy offensive, and he expresses his asto- 
nishment that with snch a source of fever existing 
within it, the garrison was ever ti%e from that disease. 
The old burial-ground in South Port Ditch was sus- 
pected of similar ill effects. Whether these suspicions 
were well or ill founded, the main causes of complaint 
have been removed, and the principal burying-gronnd 
is now on the neutral ground. Chamel- house effluvia 
occasionally arise from it, and in some instances water 

■ See Mediai'Chirargiail Traiaactiimt, voL r, p. 311 ) and 
Lmdm Medical Reforitory, vaA. i. p. S6tt. 
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baa flowed into the graves, which might have ofibrded 
sinilar exhaJotions on eraporation, but the perpetual 
curreot of air, the grand nentralizer of all insalubrious 
miasmata, renders them innocnoua to the inhabitants 
of the town. 

The Red Sands, between the Grand Parade and 
the South Pavilion, wae formerly the principal recep- 
tacle for the dead. The greater part of theBe sands 
is now converted into gardens, and only a very small 
spot remains, which is occasionally used for officers. 
The Jews, also, have a burial-ground on Windmill 
Hill, in a very airy and elevated situation. An old 
burial-ground, now no longer used, ia situated oa the 
Bide of the hill, above the Red Sands, and another of 
a similar description lies within South Port. Upon 
the whole, the places of sepulture for Gibraltar afford 
little cause for Buspicion at present. The depositing 
<)4 bodies within the Spanish church, which was so 
common a practice fifty years ago, that Colonel James 
says, " all the Rotoan Catholics were buried thwe," 
is now discontinued. Nothing but the quantity of 
lime thrown over the bodies could have prevented the 
most dangerons consequences resulting from this 
.practice. It ii now so rare to deposit a body in the 
diurch, that a thousand dollars were lately paid by 
the family of a Spaiiiah gentlentan for permission to 
do so. 

The streets of Gibraltar, which were fcHinerly in a 
moat deplorable state, are now well paved, lighted, 
and cleansed, and extensive improvements are daily 
going on. Many of the narrow streets have been 
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widened, several alleys entirely removed, and free 
ventilatioa promoted by all poseible meane. 

RsTKNVB. The grosB revenue collected in the gax- 
rieon far several recent years was, so ^ as i can 
ascertain, — 

1821, 29,0441. ; 1823, 32,4107.; 1825, 44,3SW. ; 
1826, 45,786/.; 1827, 42,51W.; 1828, 39,8627.; 
1829, 34,460/.; 1830, 30,841/.; I83I, 29,594/.; 
1832, 32,703/.; 1833, 32,982/.; 1834, 30,694/.; 

The mode in which this revenue is raised is tfans 
stated in the report of the Coltmial Committee d' 
biqiiiry, in 1830. 

Duty on wines, 4648/. ; lioenaefees, 742/.; commu- 
tation license fees, 117/. ; whsriage fees on all wines 
landed, 263/.; duty on spirits, 8715/. ; rent of tavern 
licenses, 1976/. ; ditto of wine-honee licensee, 3587 ; 
licenses for retail wine and spirit stores, 1581. ; ditto 
for billiard' tables, 269/. ; licenses for eadng-houses, 
8/. ; auction fees, 1924/. ; ground rents, and rents 
for King's houses, 4110/.; pratique fees, 2661/.; 
secretary's fees, 2445/. ; court fees, 1609/. ; fees on 
permits from town major's o£ce, 526/. ; regiBtnti<m 
fees, 299/. ; one moiety of seizures, 21. ; rent of mar- 
ket Btalle, 193/. ; sale of unserviceable revenoe mate- 
riela, 198/. Total (exclusive of Bhitlings), 34,460/. 

Of coQtse the colonial revenues of this settlement 
are not adequate to its expenses as a military post 
and maritime station', "nie Ainds contributed by 



I See my " Colonial Policy of ihe Britiali Empire," part I, 
publufaed by Allen & Co., far cooimenu on thii circuniunee. 
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Great Britain are thos stated by the Colonial Revenue 
Committee, in 1829 (ahiUings excluded), ordnance, 
47.480/. ; general staff, 9851. ; garrieon staff, 1869/. ; 
medical ditto, 1327/. ; troope' service, companies of 
six regiments, 105,754/. ; commisBariat, 70,083/. 
(8600/. wa» extraordinary on acconnt of fever) ; anp- 
plies for commisaariat, 2237/. ; medical stores, 237/. ; 
stationary, 584/.; total, 2.30.560/. — Deduct, stop- 
pages from the troops for their rations, 35,487/. ; 
total expenditure in 1829, 195,073/. This expendi- 
tnre out of the revenue of Great Britain has since 
been reduced, aa I find that the disbnrgements ftom 
die military diest, from the 1st January, 1832, to the 
Slat March, 1833, amotmted to 172,905/., and the 
reductions are still going on. 

In the ordnance estimates for 1835-6, the charges 
are — 

Ordntart/. — Storekeeper, 1, 660/. ; deputy ditto, 1, 
360/. ; cletka, 6. 804/. ; total No. 8, 1814/. 

Extraordinary. — Works and repairs, 2056/. ; store- 
keeper's expenditure, 2633/.; total extraordinary, 
4689/.; grand total of both, 6503/. 

Barracks (ordinary). — Bairack-masten, No. 2, 
403/. ; barrack-sergeants. No. 6, 275/. ; total No. 8, 
chat^e, 678/. 

Bforacke (extraordinary). — Building and repairs, 
4110/.; barrack-masters' expenditure, 767/.; total, 
4877/. ; grand total, 5555/. 

CivU EKtablishmenta for the year 1834 is thus 
stated; — Civil establiehments, 16,751; contingen- 
cies, 1234/.; judicial, 2630/.; contiugencies, 83/.; 
ecclesiastical, 447/. : miscellaneous, 3768/. ; pen- 
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sioDS, 4537/. ; total, 29,453/. (exclusive of Ehillinge). 
3600/. of the peneionB have been granted, and are 
payable in England. 

The total expense of the settlement may be esti- 
mated at leas than 200,000/. per annuin, of which 
30,000/. and upnarde is raised in the garrison, as 
before shown ; but with the system of retrenchment 
now in operation, the charge on the revennea of 
Great Britain will not, I should suppose, exceed 
150,000/. per annum — a trilling sum when compared 
with the importance of such a political, commercial, 
and military station as Gibraltar. 

Wharfage Toll. — On all wines and spirits, strong 
waters or cordials, landed or introduced into the gar- 
rison, per butt, 4i. 4d. : one moiety of which to be 
remitted as drawback on re-exportation. On all to- 
bacco landed or introduced into the garrison, 4^d. 
per cwt. or per hogshead, 4s. 4d. : one moiety of 
which to be remitted as drawback on re-exportation. 
In case of dispute as to weight, to be weighed at the 
expense of the merchant. 

Duties on Wines. — On all wines consumed in 
taverns, wine-bouses, canteens, or other public- 
houses, per gallon, 4d. ; gauging do. do, \d. ; total 
per gallon, 4^d. 

Spirits, Strouef Waters, aud Cordials, iatetided Jor 
Consianjition in the Garrison. — For every gallon of 
such spirits, strong waters, or cordials, of any strength 
not exceeding the strength of proof by Sykes' hydro- 
meter, and so in proportion for any greater strength 
than the strength of proof, and for any greater ot 
leas quantity than a gallon, 2«. id. ; gauging-fee per 
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gallon, ^d. ; total per gaUon, 2s. 2|d. A proportion 
of six gallons of spirits to each pipe of wine is allowed 
free of dnty, for the porpose of infasion, under the 
superintendence of an office" belonging to the revenue 
department. 

Storage on Wines and SphHs. — On every botasBO 
or large butt; 5 rs. or Is. lOd. ; on erery pipe, 4 re. 
or Is. 5^d. ; do. hogshead, 2 rs. or 8^. ; do. quarter 
cask, 1 r, or 4^4. ; do. 18 gallon barrel, 10 qta. or 
2^d. ; do. Demijohn, 10 qts. or 2^d. ; do. hamper 
containing 54 bottles, 2 ra. or B^d. ; do. case con- 
taining 12 do. 8 qts, or 2{d. ; do. do. 72 do. 2 rs. or 

JtKtum Fees. — On all goods sold by auction, al- 
lowing one-half per cent, to the auctioneer, two and 
a half per cent. 

Weighing Fees,~.-0-a all spices per cwt., 4-Jd. ; oil 
and otherfine merchandize per do., 2|(f.i coarse goods 
per cwt., Iij. ; grain, and articles of measurement 
per fanega, ^d. 

Ditties and Fees on Licenses and other Police Mat- 
ters. — Fee* on Docwneats relating to Crown Property, 
and issued from the Crown Land Office. — Original 
grant of ground under seal on paper, 6/. \8s. 8d.; 
transfer or partition or confinnation of do., 3^ 9s. 4<J. ; 
approval of a deed of mortage, 3/. Ss. Ad. ; new 
lease, 6/. 18s. 8d. 

Casual Police Fees. — Travelling passport, 4s. 4rf. ; 
bond, of whatever nature, 1 7s. 4d. ; marriage license, 
3/. 9*. 4rf. 

Duties and Fees on Licenses paid annually in ad- 
vance. — Tobacconist license, 17a. 4d.; porter do., 
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4». 4d. ; hanker do., 1/. 6a. ; brolcer do., 31. 9a. 4d. ; 
tanclc-cart do., II. 6t. ; box-t»trt do., 178. 4d. ; eat- 
ing-houses, 41. 68. 8d. 

Duties and Fees oft lAeetues jxtid qitarterfy in ad- 
vance. — Tavern licenses per diem, 4s. 4d. ; biUiard- 
table do. do. 4s. 4d. ; retail wime and spirit store do., 
6s. 6d. ; wine-houae, 6s. 6d. 

Shipping Duties. — These are now levied on ships 
and vessels arriving at, touching at, or having com- 
miinieatioii with the town, territory, shipping, or 
anchorage of Gibraltar, and collected and received in 
purmiance of the order in Council before referred to, 
in lien of the qaarantine rates previously levied. 

For every Bquare-rigged ship, having three masts, 
21. 3s. 4d. ; for every brig, II. 14». 8d. ; for every 
schooner, sloop, lebeque, mistico, galliot, or other 
the hke kindof fore-and-aft rigged vessel, \l. \s. 8d. ; 
and for every small coasting vessel, 17s. 4d. And, 
in addition to each of the foregoing rates, a farther 
duty, when the ship or vessel is liable to quarantine, 
of 6s. 8d. For every day's attendance by a health- 
guard, when embarked, 4s. 4d. ; for every visit by a 
health-guard to a vessel in qnarantine, 2s. 2d. ; tar 
every day's attendance by a health-guard, in super- 
intending the discharge of a vessel in qnarBntine, 
8s. 8d. ; for every bill of health, 4s. 4d. ; for every 
endorsement on a bill of health, 4s. 4d. 

CoMUBBCE. — The trade of Gibraltar has been of 
the utmost value to England daring her wars, and it 
is still of considerable importance. Shortly after ita 
capture in 1704, the settlement vvas wisely made a 
free port by Queen Ann, and it soon became a most 
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valuable entrepot for the distribution of BritiBli maun- 
foctores to the Barbaiy states, and to the different 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean. Progres- 
sively increasing, Gibraltar became at lengtb tbe 
centre of commerce, which, considering the namber 
of inhabitants, was perhaps without its equal in the 
world. An idea of the extent to which it was carried 
may he judged from the fact, that in one year the 
value of British mannfactured goods imported into 
Gibraltar, direct from England, and exclusive of co- 
lonial produce, was nearly 3,000,000/. sterling 1 And 
during the last war, it is important to add, that Gib- 
raltar wa£ the most abundant and never-failing source 
&r the supply of the British army with cash. Vari- 
ous circumBtauces h&ve occnrred to diminish the trade 
of Gibraltar ; among the most prominent are the 
creation of a tree port at Cadiz, the estabUshment of 
manufactories in the eastern parts of Spain, and the 
various royal orders of the Spani^ Government, 
which place Gibraltar almost in a state of commer- 
cial non-intercourse with Spain, under the plea of 
preventing smuggling into tiie provinces adjacent to 
the fortress. Yet, with all these disadvantages, the 
trade of Gibraltar is still worth annually upwards of 
a million sterling' ; and there is more probability of 
increase than decrease, The following table will 
convey some idea of the trade of the port for the last 
fifteen years : — 

< In 1830, the v&lue of produce of the United Kiogdom in- 
poTted n-as 988,234'., and of ColoDul produce 129,3812. ; total, 
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It IB the duty of OUT Government to remonBtrate 
with that of Spain with regard to the diBftbilitieB no- 
dcr which the commerce of Gibraltar has been placed. 
Oar cotton goodB are totaUy prohibited. Ships 
teaching at Gibraltar are treated almost as if ther 
were infectiona, and the following scale of duties 
levied at Barcelona on articles coming from Gibraltar 
and' Genoa, will shew the unfair position in whidt 
our merchants are placed : — 

Duties p«id at Barcelopa on Goods imported there from Cib- 
raliar aod Genoa in Spani»h Vewels. 
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Goods imported in foreign bottoms are subject to 
an extra duty of 40s., and hides apd o£her colonial 
articles pay in proportion. 
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MoNsrs, Wbiobts, and Mbasukbr. — Sponi^ cor- 
rency is still much used. The efFective hard dollar 
^ 4s. 4d. i the cnireiit dollar being estimated at 
2«. Sd. ; hard dollars ^ 2s. 10|<f. ; r^ls and quartos 
of both hard and current dollars are the same, the 
former being ^ 4\d., and the latter 1-^, Acconuta 
are kept in current doUars (pesos), divided into ei^t 
reals of sizteen quartos eaeh ; twelve reals cnrrency 
= one cob, or hard dollar, by which goods are bought 
and sold, and three reals are considered equal to five 
Spanish reals vellon. 

Gold Coint. — A doubloon is sixteen dol. ^ 3^ 9*. 
4rf. ; half do. = U. 14«. 8d. ; sixteenth do. 4*. 4d. 
— Silver Coiiu. Dollar piece, 4». 4rf. ; half do, 2*. 2d. ; 
quarter do. 1«. Id.-. Peseta, 9|(^. ; eighth of a dollar 
= 6|i. 1 half peseta ^ 5d. ; sixteenth of a dollar = 
3j<i. ; quarter peseta = 2 Jrf. There is also a small 
quantity of British silver coin. — Copper Com. Two 
quarterpiece = ^d. ; one do. ^. ; chovy = -|<f. 
(Also a quantity of British copper coin.) There is 
no paper currency. The rate of exchange on Lon- 
don, at ninety days' sight, varies from 48d. to 49d. 

Weighit and Memarea. — Arrobe, twenty-six lbs. 
English = 3^ gaUone. Five fanegas (strake mea- 
sure of wheat) or eight Winchester bushels, or two 
heaped ianegas of Indian com ^ 4-^ bushels. Pipe, 
117 gaUons = 126 gallons English wine measure. 
The Spanish quintal of 1001b. = 101^ lbs. Skiglish. 

Gbkbbal Visw. — The foregoing deUils sufficiently 
illustrate the importance of Gibraltar to Great Bri- 
tain, whether it be viewed politically or commerdaUj. 
By British valour it has been acquired, and by Bri- 
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tiflh BtateBinuiahip preserved. May the day be Ear 
distant when treachery or dissensioa'at home shall 
cause this noble fbrtiess, the protector of our flag, 
honoor, and trade in the Mediterranean, to be ne- 
glected or cODtemned. Our possession of the 
" Rock" is not only of the highest importance to a 
maritime nation like England, bnt it is also of the 
most essential nse to the states of Western Europe 
in the event of Russia attempting to barbarize the 
more civilized portion of the continent. Russia with 
the Key of Dardanelles, and either hulding Gibraltar 
— or being in amity with a state retaining it, who 
had no power or inclination to resist her aggressions, 
would possess a fatal influence over the freedom and 
happiness of millions. While we retain such for- 
tresses there is no occasion to embroil aurselves in 
the internal affairs of other nations. For upwards 
of a century this deservedly celebrated bulwark 
has been part and parcel of our oceanic empire, ena- 
bling us the better to hold our footing ta the east- 
ern pail: of Europe, and to wield with effect the des- 
tinies of the world. 
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MALTA AND GOZO. 

CHAPTER X. 
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Malta, and its adjacent island of Gozo, are Bituate 
between Sicily and the African coast, in the inoath 
of the great bay formed by Cape Bon and Cape' 
Bazat, in the parallel of (t. e. Valetta, the capittd) 
35° a4' north, and the meridian of 14^ 34' east, the 
' most southerly island in Europe. Malta has been 
kaona for more than eighteen hundred years under 
the name of Melite or Melita; Pliny and Strabo both 
mention it under this denomination, and there is little 
doubt that Melita, and not an islet on the Dlyrian 
shore of the Adriatic, was the site of St. Paul's ship- 
wreck. It appears to have been at one period a Car- 
thaginian colony, when this singnlar people held snch 
powerful sway in the MeditcrraneMi ; but whether it 
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iras tlie island mentioned under the appellation of 
Hyperia (by Homer in the Ody«iey) and Ogygia, ib 
doubtfiii. 

The PfamniciaQB landed, it is said, on Malta about 
1519 yeara before Christ, and the naTigatiou of the 
Mediterranean belonging at this period to that com- 
mercial people, they formed a colony there which soon 
rose in trade and wealth. VHiether Malta was inha- 
bited previons to the landing of the Fbaenicians ia 
donbtfid : according to fikbuloae history, it was origi- 
nally tenanted by the Plueacians (qu. Phceaicians), a 
race of giants. After being in poseeasion of the 
island fiir upwards of seven centuries, the Greeks, 
736 years b.c, drove ont the Fhieniciana settled on 
the island, and called it MeUtas. 

Both the PhcBnicians and the Greeks, while in the 
possession of Malta, erected extensive buildings, and 
strnck different coins, the relics of some of which are 
still extant. 

About 528 years B.c^the Carthaginians disputed 
the dominion of Malta or Melita with the Greeks, 
and it was for some time divided between these two 
powerfo] nations ; the latter were, however, finally 
compelled to abandon the island to the Carthaginians, 
under whose sway it grew into Buch magnitude and 
'Wealth as to excite the cupidity and enterprize of the 
Romans in the first Funic war, when it was plundered 
by Attilios Regulus and seized upon by Cornelius. 
The Romaus, however, were soon expelled from the 
island, and only recovered it after the naval victory 
g^ed by C. LutatiuB, 242 years B.C., when a peace 
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yn» granted to the Caithoginians on the bard coudi* 
tion of their giving up to: the Homana all the islands 
in their possession between Africa and Italy. Hie 
RomanB were justly prond of their acqniaition of Me- 
lita ; tbey took every precaution to gain the attach- 
ment of the resident Greek and mixed population, 
permitted tbem the coutinuBtioo of their ancient cus- 
toms, made it a municipium, and allowed the inhabi- 
tants to be governed by their own laws, under a pro- 
prtetor dependant on the pnetorehip of Sicily. 

The commerce and manufactures of the island were 
•edulonsly encouraged, the cottoD-and linen clotba of 
Melita vibk then. so &med for their fineness and the 
skiD with which they wereprepared, as to be regarded 
at Rome bb an article of luxury. Great attention was 
pud to improving and beautifying tbe settlement. Tbe 
merchants and the sailors were at this period accus- 
tomed to repair to tbe temples to oStr incense to the 
protecting gods of die island and its trade. On the di- ' 
vision of the Boman empire, the island of Malta fell to 
Constantine,' but the feuds of rel^ous dissensions oc- 
cupying all parties, the Romans, .in their colonies, aa 
well as at home, felt the desolating inroads of barba- 
rism. The Vandals seized upon Sicily in 454 a. p., 
and next took poseession of Malta, whence they were 
driven ten years- after by the Goths. Under the 
Goths and Vandals tbe commerce of Malta perisbsd ; 
it was, however, partially revived under the reign 
of Justinian, who sent Bdisariua to wrest Afirica 
from the Vandab. BeliBarius landed in Malta AiD. 
553, and reunited, it to the remnant- of tbe- empiie, . 
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bot not being allowed the immunities preTiooBly 
granted by its former mEifiter?, ihe ieland never en- 
tirely recovered ite aacient splendonr. 

Malta became now a prey to feuda and diesen- 
fflons, and for three centuries from the reign of Jus- 
tinian we are ignorant of the events nhicb mark its 
bistoiy. About the year 870 a.d. the inhabitants 
called in the Arabs, but they were driven out the 
same year by the bravery of the Greeks, who from 
thence remained undisturbed masters for thirty-fonr 
y^ars ; but the Arabs again descended in great force, 
exterminated the Gre^s, sold their wives and chil- 
dren for slaves, and established a government, de- 
pendent upon the Emir of Sicily. The name of Me- 
litas was then by the Arabs, corrupted into that of 
Malta. To snpply the deficiency of taxes which the 
Arabs conid not levy on the Maltese, the former 
fitted ont piratical cruisers, fortified the city of No- 
tbbile, built a fortress on the site of the present castle 
of St. Angelo, and enriched Malta with the plunder 
acquired on the sea. The Arabs, in their turn, were 
alao driven out of Malta by the Normans, a.d. 1090, 
under Count Eoger, who established the popular 
council, which was composed of clei^, nobles, and 
people freely elected. The island was afterwards 
given np to the Germans, on account of the marriage 
between Constance, heiress of Sicily, and Henry VI., 
■on of the Emperor IVederick Barbarossa. Malta 
was erected into a county and marqnisate, bat its 
trade was now totally ruined, and for a considerable 
period it remained solely a fortified garrison. 
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Malta remained for Beventy~tvo yean anbject to 
the emperora of Germany ; and Charles of Anjoii, 
brother of Louia IX,, King of France, on becoming 
King; of Sicily, made himself master of the island. 
On the change of sovereigns in Sicily, after the well 
known afiair of the Sicihan vespers, Malta continued 
^thful to the Freifch, bnt was soon conquered by the 
King of Arragon, who, as welt as (his successorB in 
the supremacy in 1414) the kings of Castile ceded it 
in title of fief to some favourite of the monarch or 
servant of the crown. 

The Maltese at this time beheld themselves twice 
mortgaged for sums leat to their princes ; but, 
always jealous of their liberty, they made a noble 
effort to retrieve themselves from this thraldom, by 
twice paying 30,000 florins of gold (a large sum in 
those days), for which the ialand was pawned. King 
Alphoazo, therefore, a.d. 1428, declared and pro- 
mised that in future Malta and Gozo should never be 
separated from the kingdom of Sicily. Alphonzo 
permitted, also, the inhabitants, in caae of a breach 
of promise, to oppose him by force, without such 
conduct being deemed rebellious. 

Charles V., with a view towards commanding the 
Mediterranean, and to secure the coast of Sicily, 
became master of Malta ; and aware of its great ad- 
vantages, and that he might be saved the espense of 
its garrison, while at the same time he might prevent 
his European enemies from making a descent on the 
possession, located the order of St. John of Jerusalem 
at Malta, who being driven from their principal place 
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of residence, Rbodee, were glad to accept the aid of 
a powetful prince, who thus, in 1530 a.d., granted 
to the knights, in perpetual sovereignty, the islands 
of Malta, Gozo, and the city of Tripoli, under favour- 
able conditions for the Maltese. And here it may be 
necessary to give a brief account of the origin of the 
Knights of St. John. 

The hospital of St. John existed in Jerusalem from 
the re^n of the Emperor Justinian, and was intended 
for the reception of stnmgers and the crowds of pil- 
grims who arrived from all parts to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre. The founder thereof was Peter Gerard, a 
native of Provence, who, in 1099 a.d., formed the 
association of a few charitable persons to reheve the 
eick, and took up their abode in a house distinguished 
by the name of the Hospital of St. John, and hence 
termed " Hospitaller brothers of St. John the Baptist 
at Jerusalem." They vrere invested with the regular 
habit of the St. Augustine order, and took the three 
vows of chastity, obedience, and poverty, before the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, under whose immediate au- ' 
thority they remained for some time, until Pope 
Paschal H., by a bull dated February 15, 1113, ap- 
pointed Gerard " Provost and Guardian of the Hos- 
pital of St. John of Jerusaleni," the lands and dona- 
tions of which latter, as well aa all that should in 
future belong to it, were en^nchised from tithes. 
By the boll it was also provided that the successor of 
Gerard was io be freely elected by the brothers. The 
successor of Gerard (Raymond Duppuis) extended the 
design of the hospitallers, andinsteadof beingmerely 
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comforters of tlie sick and poor, they began to adbrd 
the pilgrims and strangers b safe escort from the 
Holy City to their own homes ; the country from Jem- 
Bslem to the first port where it was possible to vox- 
hark for Europe being inhabited by tbe opponents of 
Christianity, who used every means to destroy the 
followers of that faith. The prayer of the Hospital- 
lers that they might become a military order, with- 
ODt, however, relinquishing their religions habits, was 
granted ; the patriarch of Jerusalem armed them him- 
self, and they took an oath before him to defend the 
Holy Sepulchre to the last drop of tbeir blood, and to 
combat tbe " infidels" wherever they should meet 
them. On the conclusion of the ceremony, the 
Knights of St. John offered their services to tbe King 
of Jerusalem, and afterwards, with the Knights Tem- 
plars, became the principal support of that ruler, al- 
ways, however, considering themselves as auxiliaries, 
and not as subjects. The order was now re- orga- 
nized, the master's assistants formed into a chapter 
or council, and rules and statutes instituted and sane-, 
tinned by the Pope. The cntsading spirit of tiie age 
lent strength, wealth, and Instre to ihe new order; 
donations were bestowed on it from all quarters ; and 
in consequence of the numerous individuals from 
different countries who joined tbe association, the 
Knights agreed to divide themselves into seven 
Uatguages. Tbe French having founded the order, 
were the most numerous; the three first UmgnageM 
being those of Provence, Auvei^e, and France ; the 
next four those of Italy, Arragon, England, and 
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Germany. In proceee of time Castile was added to 
tlte primal eerea languages, aad the Anglo-BaTarian 
was substituted for that of England. 

It would be beyond my limits and object to enter 
into a detail of the rules and progress of the order ■, 
eoflSce it to Bay, that the principal nobility in Chris- 
tendom were eoon found to compose its main parts ; 
the order being divided into three sections according 
to their birth, rank, and functions, viz, — 1st, the 
Knig'hts of Justice (which wa« only open to the 
deecendants of an ancient nobility) ; 2d, Religions 
Chaplains and Priests of Obedience ; and, 3d, Serving 
Brothnv ; and it is on record, as . one of the singular 
. pbenomena of that period, that the highest ranks of 
sodety in Europe sent their finest children to Jeru- 
salem, to be brought up imder the tuition of the 
Knights, previous to enlisting under their banners. 

Tbe Hospitallers of St. John remained in the Holy 
Land until 1289, A.n., when they were compelled to 
follow the fortunes of the Latin Christians, and re- 
treat from Palestine. The order renuuned some time 
at Cyprus, but having captured Rhodes, in 1307, from 
some Greek rebels and Mahometan corsairs, the Hos- 
pitallera removed thither, and soon began to recover 
from the depressed state into which they had &llen, 
and which was a« mach owing to their fierce contests 
with the Knights Templars as with the Infidels. At 
Bhodes the order had still to contend with powerful 
enemies. Bashaw Mischa Pabeologus, a renegado 
Christian, besieged Rhodes in 1480, with a fleet of 
160 ships, and an army of 100,000 men ; and after a 
aic^ of 89 days, retired with a loss of 9000 slain 
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and 15,000 wounded. The Turks determined od the 
expulsioa of the order from Rhodes, and landed tm 
the island, 26th Jime, 1522. with a force of 150,000 
men, who were presently followed by the Emperor 
Solyman with additioniil forces. L'Isle Adam, the 
grand master, placing- himself at the head of 600 
knights, supported by 4500 regular troops, together 
with some citizen aoldiera, resolved to die in defenoe 
of the order. Aid from the European sovereigns was 
sought in vain, the Pope and other potentates con- 
tenting themselves with the gift of prayers ; never- 
theless, the gallant knights withstood a six months' 
siege from the overwhelming Twkish army, ontil, 
owing to treachery from one of their own body, their 
gunpowder was exhausted; and after 80,000 Turks 
(according to the confession of the Ottomans) had 
Jallen before the besieged, and an eqnal number had 
died (^sickness, the Janissaries entered the city, and 
the few knights who had survived this murderous at- 
tack, together with 4000 inhabitaota, quitted Rhodes 
to seek another asylum. A home, after some wan- 
dering, was given to these gallant men by Charles V, 
(October 26th, 1530) ; and that home, as before re- 
marked, was Malta, then in a state of wretched des- 
titution. The knights soon changed the face of the 
island ; churches, hospitab, aod infirmaries were 
speedily erected ; a regular, and indeed magnificent 
city, built upon a rude and barren rock, and formid- 
' able batteries constructed, so as to render their new 
home the strongest place in Christendom. A brief 
account of their position at this period will be accep- 
table. 
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The Order was composed of eight languages. 
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• The piuent enlightened snd deurredly eiteemed Goveingr of MslU, 
Hijar-Oenenl Sii Frederick Fmisanby, hu Deen to oUlgliig u to tnna- 
mlt to me from MiltA, among other TAluible dooununU, the ibme an- 
thMitic infamution relative to thia lingular mlUCBiy-rellglfliu otder- 

This retnm is made oat from the best sources 
that can be obtfdned. Tt must, however, only be con- 
sidered as approximative. Previoas to the Reforma- 
tion ID England, the order possessed a considerable 
income in Great Britain and in Ireland'. 

Besides the receipts arising from the command- 
eries, there were trifiing taxes levied in the island, 
chiefly of customs and excise, which, together with 
the rent of landed property, amormted to about 
30,000^. a year. The revenue of the grand master 
was about 35,000/. a year, arising from one com- 

> There is, in the Bririeb Mtiseutn, a court-roll of the poi- 
■esaioiu of the order ; Tanner's " Notitia Monastica" alio 
givet iafbrmaiion on the subject 
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mandery in each of the prioriea, and certain monopo- 
lies in Malta. The average aDoud income and ex- 
penditure of the treasury of Malta, between the years 
1779 and 1788, is stated to have been: — Income, 
136,141/.; expenditure. 126,186/1. 

The grand master was elected by the members of 
the order resident id Malta, who had the right of 
voting. The third day after the death of a grand 
master w&s always fixed npon for the election of his 
successor. The eigbt languages, which composed 
the body of the order, asBembted in their respective 
chapels in the church of St. John, in Valetta, and 
■each named three knights who were to vote for ths 
whole. These twenty-four electors retired into the 
cltamber of the conclave, and named a triumvirate 
consisting of a knight, a chaplain, and a serving bro- 
ther of arms, whom they invested with the power of 
Section. The grand master had not only a military 
and regular authority over all the members of the 
order, but sovereign power and all regal rights over 
his subjects. The legislative power resided in the 
council and chapter of tiie order, in which the grand 
master had only two votes ; but he alone could con- 
voke the former, and no subject could be discussed 
in the latter but what was proposed by himself. 

The title given him by the King of France was 
" tres cher et tree aim^ amain," by other princes, 
" EminetUitgime Princepg." The foUovring was the 
style of all public acts : — 



1 The cxpeadimre of the order in the isle 
400,0001. pet uiDum. 
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" Dei Gratia Sacra Donuis Hospitalis SancHJeamua 
Hi^rosoIymUani et MUitaria Ordtnia Sancti Septdcri 
Donwuci, et Ordini» Sancti Atitomi Viennensis Ma- 
gister Hitmilit Pauperumque Jean CKristi Cvslog." 

ITie Order was divided into three clasBes : — Krst, 
ttie Knights of Justice ; — Secondly, the Chaplaina ; — 
Thirdly, the Serving Brothers of Anns. They all had 
votes in their diSerest languages, and possesged Com- 
masderies. The Maltese, a few of whom were mem- 
bers of the Order, were excluded from voting at the 
election of the Grand Master. 

There were besidea attached to the Order, persons 
who were called Brothers de Stage or Donate ; they 
wore the demi-crosa. This was a distinction given 
to those who had merited reward in having served 
well in subaltern sitnations. 

In a Military Calendar of the Order for the year 
1742, it is stated that there were 2132 KnighU of 
Justice attached to the Order, and 263 Chapltuns and 
Brothers of Arms, and there were 2500 slaves be- 
longing to the Order. The number of the Knights of 
Justice present in Valetta at the time of the arrival of 
the IVench onder Buonaparte was about 600. 

The following is the Succession of the Grand 
Masters. 



L'lile Adam 
Peter Dupont 
Didier de Sc Jaille 
John D'Omedes 
CUude de U Saagle 



1534 French 
1638 Ditto 
1638 Ditto. 
1663 Spanish 

1667 I French 



Lb Valette 


Duth. 




1668 


French. 


Peter de Monte 


J 571 


Italian. 


DelaCassiere .. 


15R2 


French. 


DeVerdale 




Ditto. 


Martin Gargez .. 


1601 


Spanuh. 


Wipiflcourt .. 


1622 


French. 


Metidez Vasconoellas .. 


1623 




Anthony de Paulf 


1636 


Fr^ch!""' 


Uaearis 


1657 


Italian. 


Hedin 


1660 


Spaniab. 


Clermont 


1660 


French. 


Raphael Cotloner 


1663 


Spanish. 
Ditto. 


Nicolas Cottoner 


1680 


Caraffi. 


1S90 




Adrian de Wignacourt . . 


1697 


French. 


Raymond Perellos 


1720 


Spanish. 


Zondadary 


1722 


Italian. 


Ant. Mannel de Vilhena 


173« 




Raymond Deapuig 


1741 


Minorca. 


Emanuel Pinto . . 


1773 


Portuguese. 


Francis Ximenea 


1776 


Spaniah. 


Emanuel de Rohan 


i7»; 


French. 


Hompesch 




Geiman. 



" Surrendered to the French Republic, 12th June, 1798. 

With this interpositioQ, the history of Malta may 
now be resQined. 

The KnighU of St. John of Jerusalem were scarcely 
settled in Malta, until they rendered good service to 

Charles V., and indeed to all Europe, by their fre- 
qnent chaatisemeDt and repulsion of the Afidcan Cor- 
sairs. The Turlis in reven^ attacked Malta, hat 
were compelled to retire, not however before they 
had carried off 6000 natives from Gozo. Subsequent 
to this attack, the Knights made great efforts to 
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Btrengtiien the fortifications ; Fort St, Elmo was bnilt 
sod named in honour of one of the towers of a similar 
name that defended the entrance to Rhodes, and Fort 
St. Michael was built npoii Mount St. Julien ; knights, 
bnrgesses, and peasants, relieved each other, by 
turns, in completing the stnpeDdoas works which still 
eiist for the defence of Malta ; the prizes taken by 
the far-famed galleys of the Order contribnted to en* 
rich the island, and the Grand Master, La Sangle, 
expended his wealth in adding to its strength and 
beauty, in gratitude for which, Fort St. Michael was 
then changed to the name of Isle La Sangle. 

La Valette, one of the most active Grand Masters, 
was raised by the knights to the Grand Mastership 
I7th Angust, 1557 ; while this intrepid and able man 
governed, Solyman attacked Malta with a Turkish 
fieet of 159 vessels with oars, containing 30,000 land 
troops, Janissaries and Spahis, and a considerable 
number of stere ships conveyed artillery, horses, &c. 
The Turks landed at St.Thomas'a Creek (Ladderport) ; 
La Valette had hut 700 knights, and 8500 of regular 
and militia Maltese soldiers ; nevertheless, 1.500 Turks 
fell on their first landing. Solyman commenced a 
vigorous land attack on St. Elmo Castle, (24th May, 
1565), with ten eightV'poundera, two culverins, sixtj- 
pounders, and an euonnouB basilise carrying stone 
balls of 160 lbs. weight, to which was added at the 
same time a furious cannonade from the Turkish 
ahips with long culverins. The castle had but 300 
men for its defence. The Turks attempted to storm 
the ravelins, which cost them a loss of 3000 men, and 
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the Order lost 20 knights and 100 soldiers ; Hie siege 
etiU continued ; La Valette cheered the spirits and 
stimulated the drooping courage of the small band in 
St, Eljno ; at night he eent boats to convey away the 
wounded, and throw in reinforcements ; the Tnrta 
persisted in their desperate efforts, and suffered much 
in their attacks from hoops covered with wool and 
cotton steeped in brandy and oil, saltpetre, &c., and 
then thrown lighted on them from the battlements. 
The Bashaws who had charge of the siege, ashamed 
at the resistance offered by n single castle, deter- 
mined on a general assault on the 16th June; the 
night previous to which was spent in one continned 
and tremendous cannonade, which razed the wall 
even to the rock on which the castle was built. The 
Turkish army entered the ditch (wluch they had 
nearly filled up) to the sound of martial music, and 
the assault commenced with terrific fury on either 
side, the Turks being determined to revenge their 
past defeats, and the knights intent only on the de- 
fence of their honour, which was far dearer to them 
than life : the batteries at Fort St. Angelo, la Sangle, 
and the Burgh (fiorgo), continued an incessant fire 
on the besiegers, and the fiery hoops and combustibleB 
thrown from the walla, spread death and terror 
aroond ; after an assault of six hours, the Turks gave 
way, with a loss of 2000 men, while seventeen knighta 
were killed in the breach, and 300 Maltese perished 
cw were disabled. La Valette instantly threw a re- 
inforcement of 150 volunteers into the castle, to pre- 
vent which, in future, the Turks cut off all c 
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catioD between the Burgh and the cutle, fa^ means 
of extensive entrenchments, at which they worked 
night and day. 

On the 21st June another grand assault was made 
on St. Ehno by the whole Turkish army, who were 
three times repulsed, and as often with the most san- 
guinary imprecfttiona returned to the charge ; num- 
bers of the knights perished, and the close of the day 
akme checked for a time this unequal contest. The 
heroic defenders, as soon as night closed, atat an 
expert swimmer to cross the Port, and informed the 
Grand Master of their deplorable situation ; £ve large 
boats were instantly armed with knights, anxious to 
join their aid to that of their wounded and exhausted 
companions ; but all 'Uieir efforts to get to the castle 
were &uitleBa. The knights in St. Elmo, seeing all 
rehef hopeless, determined to perish in its defence ; 
they took the Sacrament during the night, and having 
tenderly embraced each other, returned to their posts 
to meet the death which was now inevitable ; those 
whose wounds prevented their walking were carried 
in chairs to the breaches, and with swords grasped 
in their feeble hands, had a death-Uke energy given 
to their expiring strength. At day break the Turks 
returned to the assault, shouting with the assurance 
ot victory ; they were met as before with invincible 
courage; the Maltese vied with the knights in heroism, 
and those who were unable to stand continued still 
to fight. After four hours' assault, there remained 
but sixty men to defend the breach ; L'Amraude, the 
commanding knight, finding the INirks on the point 
of forcing it, called to hie aid some soldiers, who, tiU 
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^ittt,iqc»i]ent, hftd been placed on thecevaliei l^ffire 
the fort; the Bashaw, finding the breach thui^ Te\af_ 
ffjrced, pretended to retreat, but it wfts only to Mlie, 
possession of the cavalier i the besi^ed took »dFan,r, 
tage of this respite to bind up their wounds, in order 
that they might be able yet a little while longer to 
continue the combat, which the Turks returned to at 
11 o'clock with redoubled fury. 

The Janissaries having g^ned the top of the cava- 
lier, made choice of those they wished to destroy^ 
most of the knights were thus slmn, and the few re- 
maining soldiers and survivors perished in the breach; 
the terrible assault having only ceased when not one 
knight or Maltese was alive. The Bashaw entered 
the castle, but foond none to wreak his fury on,, 
all its noble defenders, namely, 300 knights and 
1300 Maltese, were slaia ; while he himself had lost 
8000 of the flower of his Janissaries. " What re- 
sistance," exclaimed the Turkish commander, looking, 
towards the Burgh and St. Angelo, " may we expect 
from the parent, when the child, small as it is, has 
cost ua our bravest soldiers '." Mustapha Bashaw had 
then, as an intimidation, the breasts of the knights 
cut open, their hearts torn out, and as an insult to 
the Christians, their bodies placed in the shape of a 
cross, then covering them with their soubrevegt, and 
fastening them to planks, they were thrown into the 
sea, that the tide might carry them to the Burgh. 
La Valette, in order to teach the Bashaw that he 
could make reprisals, had the Turkish prisoners put 
to death, and loading the cannon with their still 
bleeding heads, fired them into the enemy's ca^p^ 
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ThroDghoDt the siege of Fort St. Elmo the Grand 
Muter never ceased importuning the Viceroy of Si- 
cily for his promieed ioppUes, but in vaia ; and seeing 
relief now hopeless, the knighte determined on a 
desperate resistance, and that they would give no 
quarter. The Bashaw sent to the Burgh proposals 
of surrender, but La Valette threatened to hang the 
«ivoy who dared to make snch a request ; and, when 
retaming the aged Turk through their armed forces, 
showed him the different fortifications, telling him, 
" On these ramparts we mean to surrender to the 
Bashaw, and we reserve the deep trenches to bury 
him and his Janissaries." 

The Turks immediately raised nine batteries against 
Is. Sangle, St. Michael, and the Burgh ; seventy large 
cannon began to batter in breach, and where the rock 
was too hard to open trenches, walls of stone and 
sand were raised ; 'the grand effort being to block up 
the castle, so that there should be no external con~ 
section either by sea or land ; before, however, Ihe 
passage by land was entirely closed, forty knights, and 
some other gentlemen of different nations, favoured 
by a thick fog, landed in the Black Stone Creek, and 
safely reached the Burgh. It was primarily endea- 
voured by the Turks to reduce la Sangle and its 
castle, and they were constantly fired upon from a 
battery erected on Coradin heights, which commanded 
both. 

The besieged in La Sangle being cut off from all 
communication, except by the sea, the Turks propoeed 
to transport boats by land from Fort Marsa Musceit 
to the (^-and Port, it being impossible for them to 
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pass uiy other way witfaont going nnder the batteries 
of Fort St. Angdo, vrhich wouki have imraediatcfy 
Buok them. A deserter from the Tarks revealed tim 
dan'Dg plot, and the heaieged took new preoautioDs 
to defend the coast Ime of their works ; above all 
things it was neceaaaiy to prevent the Toiba np- 
proaching the walls of Fort St. Michael ; a etoccsido, 
as it was called, was therefore coostrocted frofli the 
Coradin rock to the end of the ieland, hy fixing Btakea 
in the sea, fastened together by iron rings, throiqth 
which passed a long chain. 

When the water was too deep, or the bottom (^ the 
rock too hard to drive in the stakes, the want was 
supplied by nailing together long sail yards and masts 
of ships ; other stoccadoes were made to prevent the 
enemy coming near the coast; the whole of the works 
being carried on by night, when the Turkiah artillery 
had ceased to play upon the batteries. At the end 
of nine nights the Basbaw was astonished to see anch 
ef^ient defences raised to the passage of his boats 
and the landing of the troops ; he sent, therefore, in 
the night, some good Turkish swimmers, with 
hatchets in their girdles, to cut down the paliasd^'; 
the noise thus made alarmed the garrison, whp finding 
the shot from above did not reach the Turks, some 
Maltese seamen threw themselves into the mtti, 
with swords in their teeth, and swam to the stoc- 
cadoes, and repulsed the Turks with considenUe 
loss. The Turks next day returned to the dinrgie, 
and fastened cables and ropes to the palisades, which 
vexK almost instantly cat across by the MalteBe 
swimmers. Tbste nngolar contests were at^v hdd 
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adde, aod the whole power of tbe Turkuh batteneB 
dkvsted < towards e&cAiag & breaeh in the advanced 
irorkB of tbe Bur^ and Fort St. Michad, wbiob, 
however, wh«n accomplished, the Bashaw was un- 
ifilUng to assault until the arrival of Haeeen, the 
VicetDy of Algiers, who labded with a strong rein- 
CQEcemMit of skilful soldiers. 

The Algerines were commanded by the yonng son 
of Barbaroesa, who, despising the caatles, entreated 
tfaM the Bashaw would lethim CHrrytbem at once aword 
in'hand ; the permission waa given, — a destructive fire 
irac opened from the Turkish batteries ;— all their 
slaves, &c., conveyed a number of gallie? across 
Mount Sceberras and Marea Musceit post, and having 
set them afloat, tbey were manned by the Algerines, 
and commanded by an able Greek rene^ado named 
Candelisaa. Two thousand picked Turkish soldiers 
were added to the Algerine storming army, who ad- 
vanced to the assanlt, preceded by Mahometan priests, 
with the Koran in their bands, and performing the 
rites of their religion while imprecating the curses of 
heaven on the Christiaaa, and promisiiig eternal 
rewards to those who might fall in the praiseworthy 
-object of accomplishing their atter destruction. The 
cdiject of the Algerines was to make a bridge of the 
atoocadoes themselves, for which purpose they brought 
planks, which, however, proved too short to reach, the 
flhflre. The Maltese batteries poured destruction on 
4im boata of their antagonista, one volley alone killing 
400 Tudke. Agnds and again the Moslems, urged 
bf the stimulus of religioiis fenaticism, letomed to 
A»aStaAi theAlge3ineB.Kt length teachedtheidiore, 
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Wherei' doMilt met tbem in vvlovs foras, aitl Caiii-' 
4«linar tbcir general, eeeing them stagger tuid inclined 
tOir^reBt, ordered the boats to a disUace, that figliC 
iwght'be est off. 

' impair then added to eaaruge ; the e^rcBBhinentS 
were approadied wh^ escaladiog ladders, and after a 
moet sanguinary conteet of five hours, the Al^ertnea 
reached the top of the entreochment, and pbatted 
tii^eoB eeven standards; the knights, though rc^ 
duced to ft very small nnmber, no sooner percened 
the standards of Islam floating on their batteriaa, 
than they returned to the contest with reinvi^r^icd 
energy, and being aided by a body of resolute pike* 
men, whieh the Grand Master had sent to tlieir 
tssiMaBce, they charged the Algerinea and Turks 
with a fury which nothing could withstand ; — 'the 
standards were soon gained and aprooted ; their de- 
fendera driven Bword in hand from the tops of the 
raa^>art over the partqiets, thoee who escaped irota 
the pike and sabre perishing of the fall. Candehaaa, 
who had lutherto fought bravdy, gave np all for lost, 
and left his gallant followers to maintain a running 
fight, which tiiey did until a psoly of the garrison, 
mcenaed at their resistance, rushed out of a casement, 
and put to death all who were unable to reach the 
hoata, where, indeed, death awaited them from the 
batteries above. 

In vain the discomfited besiegeri threw themselves 
at tiue feet of their cooquerore ; they received no o^kt 
answer than " St. £/mc .'" and oat of 4000 choaea 
troops, scarcely 500 remained, the greater part ot 
wbpn.wecBde^erately wounded. Intbe attack &» 
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Ordtr kiat 100 'knighte and seenlar gcndemea, md 
among the fenner was the bob of the Vitemy ol 
Siaiy. A limilar dreadful carnage to the foregoing 
tcxik place at another attack made on tiie breadMs 
ouued by the Turkisfa artillery on the side next Bur- 
mok and die castle of Bt. Michael, but the aseailants 
were repulsed. The Bashaw, regardtess of what 
quantity «f life he sacrificed, eo that Malta were re* 
dmced, resolved to harasB the knights by constant 
renewed attacks ; be, dierefbre, although die contest 
had lasted five honra, retraced die loss of the Alge- 
rises by some Janissaries recently sent by the Grand 
Seignior for this express purpose. Against these 
firaiii troops, anxious to combat the Chriatiins, the 
jaded and almost exhausted knights were covipellet) 
to renew the fearfiil struggle, and in the desperate 
onalaiight the chosen Janissaries were repelled, with, 
however, a loss to the Christians of more dian forty 
kiughts and 300 soldiers : by such repeated lossett 
the Bashaw hc^>ed finally to cnt off the whole of the 
Christians. A iort of raised bridge was conslructed 
fiar the besiegers to mount to the assanlt ; twice during 
the night the besieged vainly attempted to bum it, 
and an efiVirt by day coat the lives of La Valette's 
own n^hew, and several other brave men : a wdl- 
directed cannonade at last accompUdied tiie destmc' 
tion of this singular piece of mechaaism. The 
Bashaw, iiearing the Grand Seignior might attribute 
these repeated failures to some fault in his conduct, 
called an extraordinary couucd of war, in which it 
was resolved, that the Bo^ibw (Mostapha), in con- 
jancdon with tho Viceroy of A^iers, should continue 
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to stonn La ^Biigle, — that Admiral FShu shootd W 
siege die Gnmd fior^ and the Castle ot St. Angtift 
— and that Candeliasa should remain at sea 'wHti 
eighty gallies to prevent any relief from trithont. In 
poTBuance of this resolution, the 'I>irkish artiUay kept 
np a constant fire againet the posts allotted to Hxem, 
and on the 2d Aagust the Baehaw attempted to storm 
Fort St. Michael ; the assault lasted six hours, and 
after five different attacks, the Turks were repnlse^ 
After an interval of five days, snodieT essanlt toc4c 
place, which lasted four hours : on this memorable 
occasion, a feint was made by way of deceiving' thft 
besiegers to attack the Castile baiftion : the Janis- 
aariee then advanced to the real assault, mounting 
the entrenchments over the dead and dying bodies of 
their comrades ; the Christian women, and even their 
children joined in the defence; some were employed 
in conveying refreahments to their husbands, fethers, 
brothers, Sc.; — others conveyed stones and earth to 
repair the breBchcs ; and many boldly mixed among 
the combatants, throwing fire works, melted pitch 
and boiling water and oil into the middle of the 
Turks, who fought with firmness, and destroyed many 
of these heroic females. 

The Bashaw, sabre in hand, headed his troops ; he 
even slew with his own hand two Janissaries, who, 
pressed by the knights, had thrown themselves from 
the top to the bottom of the breach ; but at the very 
moment when the Grand Master trembled for tiie 
safety of the fort, Mnstapha sounded a retreat; tiie 
reason of which was that ihe Governor of tbe old 
rity having made a sally, took possession of tiie 
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l^vbiah hoipital, which he pSl^ed. aqd bomt. 
^RtfiBe who were fortunate encragb to escape fled to 
MtiBtapha, declariog that their eoemies were the ad- 
vanced gourd of the Siciliaa troopa who had just 
landed: the Bashaw, therefore, fearing the effect of a 
geaeral conetematioB among his men, drew off from 
tlie attaek to meet the imaginary enemy. 

Thron^ont the month of August the Turks con- 
(uuied almoBt daily these terrific attacks ; and nothing 
Imt the testimooy of contemporary historians could 
persoade poateri^ that such a handful as the Chris- 
tiaos were now reduced to, could withstand the 
fiirions assaults of thousands. Simultaneous attacks 
were made by the Bashaw and Admiral, and on one 
of these occasions (20th August), Must^ba attacked 
at the head of 80,000 men! the greater number armed 
iritli a kind of morions, ball-proof, which reached as 
low as the shoulders : these however were thrown 
ande by the wearers, and the usual repulse followed. 

The Turks in the meantime pursued the most ex- 
tensive mining operations, with a view of blowing 
iqi the whole of the fortress, but while making pre- 
parations for a final grand attack, the Viceroy of 
Sicily arrived on the island with reinforcements, and 
the Turks after one battle precipitately raised the 
siege and fled to their ships, after leaving 25,000 of 
their bravest troops among the dead. Thus ended 
the ai^e of Malta, in which 260 knights, with more 
than 7000 soldiers and iohabitants fell victims in the 
moae of Christianity. 

I have been rather minute in detailing tius cbival- 
|wu eTent, because it may teach to Great Britain the 
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{^rt^WiPf sHcb, aposBesHon in wair tiwai -wdiilieQMiae 
I feel assured that on the braJdngrOut 06 amtlor 
.^jtfr^peaD conflict, every efibrt will be made to /de- 
^oy thq Eoglish power in the Medjtetranmn. - 
... The iatelligence of the rawing of the siege epocad 
jgy over every Christian community. Bejoiciogs todt 
place in Sicily. Italy, Spain, &c. and preKnts .and 
^ngratulations poured in for the truly ennobled La 
Volette. 

It became however a serione qoestion whetho* tboi 
Knights should abandon Malta ; they were nivw re-' 
duced with their followers to scarcely 600 men, the 
greater part of whom were wounded; La Valette 
however declared he would rather bury himsdf in 
the ruins which Solyman, with a new and fonnidabk 
fleet, was threatening to accomplish. By s daring 
plan, however, which has never been folly e;qilained. 
the arsenal at Constantinople was burned, together 
with a great number of vessels, destined for Malta : 
and thus the Knights received a respite which enabled 
them to commence the reconstructjott of their fortifi-' 
cations. 

It was at this period that the city of La Valette 
was built, with the aid of the princes of Europe ; the 
Pope promised 15,000 crowns; the King of France 
140,000 French livres: PhUip 11. granted 90,000 
French livres; the King of Portugal 30,000 crusa- 
does, and most of the distant commanders coutiibnted 
property, and stripped themselves of velnable*, whidi 
they generonsly forwarded to La Valette, who founded 
this handsome and well protected city, S8tb March, 
1566 ; on which occauon vanora gold and ulver coins. 
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' iAt'tbe battle of Lepanto (157t) in whitA ttib 
TarkB iMt 30.000 men,— their celebrated genertl 
b^ftd, two of his sons, and 6000 officers and soldiere 
inksn-pnsanerB, and 140 gallies independent of thoM 
Mink or bnrnt, the Maltese, as nsual, distinguitihed 
tiiemadvee. 

In ]5tll, disturbances broke out in Malta, the 
kn^btB rebeUed against the Grand Master, whom 
tiwy -deposed and imirisoned, appointing Romegaa as 



Daring the reign of Vignaooort (1601), the Ordeir 
gallantly distinguished itself against Patras, Lepanto, 
Mahometa (on the coast of Africa), the island of 
I^rgo, Fort de Laiazzo, Corinth, &c. Hiese re- 
peated successes induced the Turks to attack Maha> 
bnt after landing 5000 men, a precipitate retreat was 



In 1603 the Order indicated its jealonsy of an jn- 
firingement of its honour and rules. Charles de Brie, 
a natural son of Henry Duke of Lorrain, presented 
himself to he admitted a Knight of the German 
Order; and though the Empire endeavoured to com- 
pel his admittance, it was resolutely refused. In' 
16)6, Vignacoort, among other useful works, such as 
the fortifying of St. Pa^'s Cove, the ports of Marsa' 
Sirocco, Marsa Bcala, and the island of Comino, 
caiQsed the aqueduct to be erected which supplies La - 
Valette with water; it was 7476 Cannes' in length. 

I A caiUBi^S palines, a palme =9 inthes. 
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In 1630. a Grand Chapter was held, and new or- 
dnances formed — ^not the least remarkable of which 
vas that which decreed the severest punishment 
against saj of the knights engaging in duds. la 
1 £69 the Maltese apprehending that peace being now 
concluded between the Venetians and Turks, the laU 
ter would nse their arms against Malta in rerei^e 
for the injury done them in the late war, caused the 
Cotoner fortifications to be erected, new works to be 
added to La Floriana, Fort Bicaaoli was erected, St. 
Elmo almost entirely rebuilt, and St. Angelo im- 
proved. The plague at this period appeared in Malta, 
and committed great ravages; and a Lazaretto wax 
bnilt at Fort Marsa-Musceit. 

Charles II. being at this period at war with Tripoli, 
the knights, unmindful of the sequestration of their 
property in Englatid and Ireland bv Henry VII,, 
threw open all thar ports and arsenals to the EngU^ 
navy, together with supplies of provision and amm«- 
nition for the crew and ordnance. Snch geuerooB 
oondttct waa handsomely acknowledged by Chaiiea 
II. in the following letter to the Grand Master:— 



"Cardui IT. Dri Gratia Hagnse BriCannlB, Francitt, et Ilwr* 
nis, Rex, Pidei Dekaaoi, EmineDtiadmo Principi DoniiM 
Nicalao Cotoner, Magao Oidinia Meliteosis Magistio, Coo- 
aauguineo at Arnica nastro CliariHiiDD, salutem. 

" EmiDentisBime Ptincepa, Co asaii guinea at AiUlce 
DOG ter Cbariaeime, 
" Nnn tolam per litteraa Joannta Narbrouigb Eqiiidi an- 
lati, quein daiaibue noitria in inati Meditdnnco admiiahili 
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jwe me poteatnte ptsbdmui, led sliunde quoque inteUtxi- 
nuiB, qoam benigne Eniineiitia Vestra, testroque juebu « 
exemplo totus Sacer Ordo Meliteaeis ilium, atiosque navium 
nostrarum bellicamm reclores traclaferic, ica uc domi et io 

Iwbtri Don possent MagnsE quidem hoc eit amicitue indi- 
shmi, eoque najoru, quod I'tgua et maria neatra ab luiiati 
Bacri OntiDU Meliteniii navigatione (am longe duUnt, ut 
Eminentue Vestne humanitati in hac parte reipoadendi, ra- 
rissimffi nobis occasiones expectandx aint. Aliui igitur modus 
eiquircndua eat, qua gratitudinem DaaCram et afiectuiu ergs 
EiDinentiam Teatram suKque aacTK Militiec aocioB pro meiito 
tiDtifieemut. Quod ut &ciiuoia, omnea opponuDiiatea quao- 
documque obreneriDt, libentiaaitne amplectemur, itudiosiuiitu 
proecquemur. Emineatiaia interim veatiBin totumque Ordi- 
nem Melitenaem Dei optimi maximi tutela: ex snimo commen- 
damuB. Dabantur in Palatio nostro Whilehalli, die 26 Ja- 
miarii, 167«." 

In May, 1 698, FeXex I. of Rusua, in pnraoance of 
tuB politic coarse, sent a g^rand embaBsy to Malta, 
under Keretnetz, with a view to paying' hia respects 
to the most fomons heroes of the church militant ; 
the osteusihle motive of this embassy was religion, 
but in reality it had reference to neing the Maltese 
gallies against the Turks. 

Dming the early part of the 18th century Malta 
made great efforts against the Barbary and Algerine 
coTsairs, &c., and the safety of the commerce of the 
Mediterranean was mainly owin^ to the galiaatry 
and skill of the knig'hts' gaUies. The eviie of slavery 
were felt in the island daring the Grand Mastership 
of Emanuel Rato de Fonseca, when 4000 African 
slaves conspired to murder and poison the knights, 
and which was only discovered when on the eve of 
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txeankra, by a dronken quarrel between a negro, 
• Perman, and Jew. 

An insurrection occnrred in 1775, irtien/as some 
■ay, the motive was to obtain sovereign power for 
the Pope : otiietv that Catherine II. of Ruajft wh» 
intr^^utng for the posseseion of the island; and it h - 
even asserted', that the object was to compel &t 
order to restore to the Maltese their rig^hts and pri- 
vileges, which had been despotically suspended by 
the latter Grand Masters, and to lower the price of 
bread. Fort St. Etmo was surprised by 300 or 400 
petwms, but in consequence of a convention between 
the Maltese and the Order, it was soon recaptured, 
and peace restored ; to guard agtunst the recurrence 
of such an event, a i^giment, consisting of Maltese 
and foreigners, oificered by the knights, was rdsed 
for duty in the city of Valetta and the difierent porta, 
while a corp of 1200 men, entirely Maltese, was 
organized for the defence of the country and coasts, 
and ready to be incorporated with several regiments 
of militia now organized. These measures were 
formidable barriers to the subsequent French attack 
on Malta. 

The earthquake in Calabria and Sicily in 1783 af- 
fiurled an opportunity for the knights and the Maltese 
to evinee their pious charity as well as bravery; 
their gaUies were fitted out at midnight, and effectual 
succours a^rded to the perishing inhabitants around 
Messina and Reggio. 

1 Maltese gfentleman, MV. 
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The cotuummatian of the Freaoti revolatioa iru « 
fatal blow to Mdta ; the Gallic repoblioaos looked 
«ritii niatfut e^es on the neat and well kept fmas 
«ai eaUles of the Oder, which Bereral caDtnries of 
ggod management had so greatly unproved in varione 
parte of France ; and although when M. N^edcer 
demaaded, as a vobatary coDtribntioB the third part 
of the revenue of every proprietor in France, the 
Maltese receiver for that language in Paris was the 
first to give in hie payments, — and notwithstanding 
the petitions of the Lyons and Marseilles Commercial 
Companies for the preservation of the Maltese righta, 
yet measures were taken for the sequestration of 
their property. In the first national Assembly the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem was only regarded as 
a foreign sovereign pOBseasing property in France, 
and OS such, liable to the taxes imposed throughout 
the country ; the appearance of justice was thus pre- 
served', the next blow was a decree of the L^iala> 
tive Assembly in reference to egvality, namely, that 
every Frenchman who was a member of the Order of 
Knighthood, which required proofs of nobility, should 
no longer be regarded as a French citizen ; the third 
act in the drama was the decree of the I9th Septem- 
ber, 1792, which determined that the Order of Malta 
should be entirely annulled, and all its property an- 
nexed to the demetneg of France' I This decree had 

' Perhaps this conGscatioit was acceltrated from the order 
having listened to the application of Louis XVI. for pecuniary 
aid, aud having sent that moDHrch, pievioua lo bii flight to 
Varennu, bills for 640,000 Freacb livrn. 
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no Booser paued than the estates were seised fm lad 
deserted — the honBes of the coiDmanderB raBMtMei 
a&d plundered — the knights pnrsaed as if they wcvb 
wild beasts — and many of them thrown into the 6mw 
geons which were termed places of " public m^tfy," 
where the axe of the executioner remained BOBpended 
over their heads. Notwithstanding this condnot, tbb 
knights remained neutral in the wbtb with which t^e 
IVench nation were engaged ; and a temporary aid 
tras afibrded them by the Emperor of Rnssia restor- 
ing to them their property in Poland, and becoming 
Erotector of the Order; bat the death of Rohan, and 
the seqaeBtratton of their property in Spain and 
Italy, was a final blow to their strength and inde- 
pendence. 

Although at the congreea of Raatadt, the French 
professed the most pacific intentions towards Malta, 
tlieir views were secretly directed to its forcible occn* 
pati<»i; intrigningemissarieeweresent into the ialaDd, 
sud every efibrt made to sow diBsensioDS among the 
different classes of the inhabitants. Boonaporte 
knowing the strength of the place, sent Admiral 
Bnieyfi with a fleet of eighteen sail of men of war to 
Malta; but previously dispatched a sixty gim ship 
and a xebeque, which approached Fort St Elmo, pre- 
tending a leak, and requesting pennissioa to eater 
and repair in a neutral port at amity with the repub- 
lic. 

The request was unsuspectingly granted, and the 
flliip remained eight days in port pretending to refit, 
but really reconnoitering and tounduig in boala tiie 
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^acbonr rad coasts iiroimd. llie adniril aBcertain- 
iag that the fbrts were wdl provided with Bjiiller^ 
and maimed, thonj^ht it pmdeut to deport, preriondy 
however thanking the Grand Master for his friendlr 
condoot, and asenring.hini of the pacific inteutitHis of 
the French govframent; the Minister of Marine «t 
Fbris, the better to blind the poiposee of the republic, 
returned official thaoks on the occasion, and yet 
withiu a very few months, the Directory ahamelesaly 
declared that Malta had been regarded aa the enen^ 
of France ever since the year 1792. On the evening 
of the 6th June, the firet diviBion of the French fleet 
speared off Malta ; the knights prepared for defence ; 
in the midst of their treachery, the French expreseed 
their surprise that any alarm should be felt, while at 
^K eame time secret emissaries were preparing the 
elemeDts of disaffection and diatmst in the island; 
. on the 9th the remainder of the grand army and fleet 
destined for £gypt, appeared under Buonaparte, who 
immediately sent to the Grand Master (Hompesch) 
to demand the free entry of all the porttfor the whole 
'of'the fleet and convoy ! This of course would have 
been virtually a pacific surrender of the island, and 
the Grand Master accordingly refused ; the designs 
of Buonaparte were now evident, and preparations 
wore made for a defence, which, if it had not been 
fbr the treachery of several of the knights (Ranaiiat 
in particular), the tumults of the people in conae- 
qnence of this treachery, and the indecision and in- 
capacity (i& the Grand Master— would have been inc- 
oesafiilg suffice it to say, that with scarcely a atm^l^ 
and while the defenders of an impregnable fortress 
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other, BitoDaparte, with a mere display of force, and 
by bribery and deceit, became master of tbe ieland 
<^ Malta. Tha following were the teims of the ■«- 
pitelatiMir every article at whidi was almoat iartmHy- 
lidated by the fWnch, except tbe firet. 

Article 1.— The Knigbtiof the Ordir of St John of Jenua* 
Um riuU gi*e up the city aad forts of Malta to the Freneh 
MTmj: at the ume time renouBcingf ia favour of the Frmoli 
Republic, all right of property and sovereiguty over that iikudi 
together with thoie of Qozo and Comino. 

Article S.— The French Republic shall employ all its credit 
at the CoDgreu of Raitadi, to procure a principality for the 
Grand Haater for life, equivalent to the one he gires up i and 
the s^d Repuhlic engages to pay him in the meantime an an- 
nual pension of 800,000 French Uvres, besides two annala of 
ths pension, by way of iiuiMnuiGoatioD for hii personals. Us 
(ball atso be treated with the usual military honours during the 
whole of hii stay in Malta. 

Article a— The French EnigbU of the Order of Sc John of 
Jerusalem, actually resident in Malta, if acknOHledged as sueh 
by the Commander-in-chief, shall be permitted to return to 
tbcdr own country, and their residence in Malta shall be con- 
sidered in the same light as if tbey inhabited France. The 
French Republic will likewise use its influence with tbe Cisal- 
pine, Liguriao, Roman, and Helvetian Republics, that tlua 
third article may remain in force for the knights of those se- 

Article 4. — The French Reputdic shall make over an animal 
pnaioa of TOO Frsach tivres to each knighl nott reddant i» 
Malta for life, and 1000 livrea to tboae whose age* escaad' 
sis^ years. It shall also endeavour to induce the CiaalpiiMi| 
Ligurian, Roman, and Helvetian Republics, to grant the tame 
pension to tbe knights of their respective countries. 

Article 5. — The French Republic ahsll employ icii credit wKh 
tba difirent powers, that Ihe knights of Mob utioft mtf be 
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■dyMMd.to-«wp:iM iti<^ light Qm ^gt^m^4)fA»0ttn 
of Malta, situated in (heir dominiooa. 

[ Article 6.— The knighu shall not he deprived of their pri- 
nts propertj either in Malta or in Oozo. 

AmMc l.—Vht tohatntanti of tbe irtaitdi of Halts mS Oozd 
■hlU Iw-alloiPtd, th« mmE la betbra, die free exnulaa of A* 
Catholic, ApoaioUeal, and Rosmb relipoii: tbeit priiilt|ia 
and property ahall Lkeniae remain invioJate, and they ahall 
UH be auhject to any extraordinary taxea. 

ArtteleS. — All civil acts paued during the goTernment of 
tbe Order, abdl uM lemain valid- 
Done and concluded on hoard tbe Orient, ofi* Malta, on the 
34th Prairial, tbe sixth year of the Fieoch Republic, (I2lh 
June, 179a) 
Buonaparte, 

The Commander Bosredon Ranaijat. 
The B«ron Mario Tesisferrata ; Dnotor O. N, 
Mnacati Doctor Benoil Bchambri: Coun~ 
Betlor F, FeodDio Bonanni ;-'all Maltese. 
The Bailiff de Turin Priaari, without pr^u- 
diee to tbe right of dominion wbicb belongs 
to my Sovereign the King of the two Sicilies. 
Chev. Philippe de Amat, the Spanish Chargt - 
d' Affaires. 
(I. s.) 

The forceB belonging to the Order before the ca- 
pitoUtioD coDUBted of 200 IVench kiughU, 90 Italko, 
26 Spanuh, 8 Portag:aeae, 4 GenoMi, and 5 Anj^ 
BavMian, — totd 383, (crfirhom 50 were disabled by 
»ge and infinnities.) The Maltese regiment, 700 
men, the Grand Master's goards, 300, battalion be- 
longing to the men of war, 400, ditto of GEdlies, 300, 
(^gunnuv, 100,inilitia«itbodiedMChaueara.l200. 
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BMlors bekmging to the men of war who acted as 
gunners, 1200, militia. 3000;— total, 7100. The 
militia might be increased to 10,000, all Maltese< 
arable of bearing anns. Against tbis force BHona* 
parte might well have been ojAoni^ed that his 
triumph bad been bo bloodless, the greatest qnantity 
shed being that of the knights who perished daring 
a massacre by the Maltese, which I am informed' 
was owing to the discovery of the latter as reguda 
the treachery which the Icnights had practised in 
giving np the place to the French, and on finding 
that the cartridges distribnted to the soldiery were 
filled up with charcoal, and slightly topped with gun- 
powder, confusion and contradiction in the issne of 
orders, artillery with rotten carriages, knights with 
tri-coloured cockades and flags, &c. The disciples of 
liberty and equality were no sooner in posseision of 
Malta, than they commenced evincing their distaste 
for the latter, by destroying every thing which bore 
any stamp of nobility; beaatifol statues and paintings 
which had escaped the ravaging hand of several cen- 
tories of time, were mercilessly broken and burnt be- 
cause they recorded the chivalroua deeds of the de> 
soendonts of a long line of nobility. One of the firM 
acts of the treacherous* occupiers of Malta, and in 

> Br N. MitroTiich. 

' I should have preTJomly mcntiooed, that, when ibc a«cu- 

pationof Malta was caicmenced, pretended Greek gal]ies,inth 
experienced French stddiera oa board diaguised as lailors, 
were lent into the harbour aa if laden with grain, but having 
beaeath BrmB and ammunitioa for the lupply of the diufl^led, 
irtuun it was hoped would join die FreiKh. 
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violation of the toeaty of capitulation, wits an order 
for all the knights to quit the island in three diBTS. 
On the second day the friends and promoters o{"iibertg 
a»d equality," evinced still further their regard for 
those high-sounding terms ; Buonaparte sent a gene- 
ral press-gang into every port of the ialand, and oU 
the sailors, the Grand Master's guards, and the en- 
rolled soldiery, &c. were compelled to go on board 
the French fleet, leaving their iamilies in a state of 
utter destitution. The third step was to seize on any 
of the Grand Master and knighta' tangible private 
property, which would contribute tawsrds defraying 
the expenses of the munidpal government, or enrich 
the new authorities. 

Baonaparte quitted Malta on the 19th June, 1798< 
lenviag a garrisoa of 4000 men in the island, under 
General Vaabois, and carrying away with him what- 
ever ornaments in gold or silver could readily be ob- 
tained from the public edifices and churches. 

When the Maltese learned the intelligence of the 
total destruction of the French fleet at Aboukir, the 
hope of destroying their tyrants (now strengthened 
to 6000 by the remnants that escaped from Egypt), 
was felt, and five days after the insurrection broke 
ont. On the 2nd September, 1798, some French 
officers were dispatched to Cittfi Vecchia (the old 
capital of the island before Valetta was built, and 
distant from it about seven miles), and while they 
were employed in removing certmn articles from one 
of the churches, the people assembled, fell upon tbem, 
put to death the commander, and the whole detach- 
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ment afterwarda met the same &te. lliis was the 
signal for a general insurrectioD of the whole of the 
inhabitants of the country; and such was the resolu- 
tion and enthusiasm of the people, that almost with- 
out arms and ammunition, they obliged the French 
troops to shut themselves up in Valetta. The prin- 
cipal leaders of the Maltese were the Canon Caruana. 
now Bishop of Malta, Signer Vincenzo Borg, of Bir-i 
carcara, and Signor Vitale. llie garrison of Valetta 
consisted of between 4000 and SOOO regular troops, 
besides the crews of two frigates and a line^of-battle- 
ship ; together between 6000 and 7000 men. The 
French made several sorties, but were repulsed by the 
Maltese, who kept them closely blockaded. On the 
18th September the Portuguese fleet, nnder the Mar- 
quis di Rizza, appeared off the island, aud the Maltese 
chiefs having immediately concerted with the Admiral, 
he supplied them with a few muskets and some am- 
munition. On the 24th September a part of the 
Enghsh fleet, returning from Egypt, under Sir James 
Saumarez, appeared off Malta ; as also did Lord 
Nelson, on the 24th October. The English furnished 
the Maltese inhabitants with 1500 muskets and some 
ammunition, and left with them Sir Alexander Ball, 
who was chosen by the people as President of the 
National Coundl, to which they then gave the name 
of Congress. For the long period of sbcteen months, 
the Maltese continued to blockade Valetta, without 
any aid from foreign troops, inflicting loss and 
disgrace to the French troops wbenever the7 at-> 
tempted to make a sortie from the waHe ; when, in 
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December, 1799, a Binall body of British troops 
(1300), under Genera] Graham, now Ix>rd Lynedooh, 
and two Neapolitan battalions (900), arrived in the 
island. The 30th and 89th regiments were the first 
troops which arrived in Malta from Messina. The 
latter was commanded by Lord Blaney ; and one of 
the companies was commanded by an active and in- 
telligent officer, the present Adjutant General, Sir 
John M'Donald. 

The blockade continued until the 4th September, 
1800', when the French being quite ezhansted, sur- 
rendered to Genera] Figot, who bad taken the com- 
luand of the troops of the siege. The garrison was 
indeed reduced to such extremity during a strict 
blockade, exceeding two years, tliat the horses and 
motes were killed for the use of the sick in the hospi- 
tals. Those of the inhabitants who had interest 
enough in the medical department to obtain for in- 
vahd members of their families a small portion of 
liver, or other viscus, thought themselves fortunate. 
A flight of quails passing over Valetta, enabled Ge- 
neral Vanbois,with the ^dof a good cook, to furnish 
the commissioners (who were sent in to treat for the 

' The following ii a list of ihe ships which formed the 
btocksde of Malta: — NwlhumlKrlaiid, Ii, Captain Martin; 
Genereta,7i, Captain Dixon; Stately (en Bute), 6i, Capt^n 
Scott ; Charon ditto, 44, Captain Bridges ; Princeit Ckarlattt, 
S8, CapL Stevenson ; Pidlat (en Bute), 38, Captain Edwards ; 
rmtiope, S6, Captain Blackwood,- Santa Thereto, 36, Captain 
Oampbelt r Saetm. 32, C&ptain Peard ; Nigrr (en Oute), 32, 
Captain Hillger i Champion, 24, Captain I^rd W. Stuarf 
Bonne Citoyennt, IS, Captain Buchannani Pwt Mahon, 16, 
Captain Jackson; Fincelo, 16, Captain Long; JUinorco, 16, 
Captain Miller j Sirombolo, Bomb, 8, Captaio Tbompion. 
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soweiidef), with an excellent dinner of two conrBes, of 
what they supposed to be every yKriety of meat. After 
tbe capitulatios was completed, some surprise was 
expressed by our commissioners at the French Ge- 
neral's table being supplied with such a TOriety of 
excellent di^es at a time when it was believed the 
resources of the garrison were reduced to a moderate 
allowance of bread only. The General then confessed 
that they were chiefly indebted for such good fare tt> 
the fortuitous accident of a pair of quails being taken 
on the terraces that day, which, with some tame rab- 
bits, was the only animal foo^ on the table'. 

On the departure of the French, the British prori- 
Monally occupied Valetta, and 6ir A. Ball admini»< 
tered the gOTemment of Malta aa Civil Commia- 
sioner. 

By the treaty of Amiens it was proposed to restore 
Malta to the Knights of St. John of Jeniaalem,* with, 
however, an admission that the Maltese were to form 
a language of the order without proofo of nobihty 
being requisite, together with other privileges not 
before possessed by the Maltese when formerly under 
the goveminent of the knights. 

' For All] details of the siege, and the subsequent events, 
&c., see Utge edition of thiB work, vol v. 

' LordCaryafort, in ■ letter to Lord Elgin, dated Bnlin, 29th 
Novembet, 180O, itatet, that the French offered Malta to E<»- 
lia a abort time previous to its capitulation. The refusal of 
Eagland to give up Malta to Russia, was the main cause of the 
latlet laying an embargo on Engliah vessels in 1800. Tho 
Emperor Paul's hostility to England was induced by French 
■ntriguei. The forfeit of bis life wns ibe result. 
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. The intelligence of re-eHtablidluiig tfae.order.of St. 
Jdka of Jeroulem was certaialy not reoeived with joy 
by the Maltese, who sought the bLessingB of &ee iB> 
stilntioiiB, and a restoralioD of their oncieDtcamisei- 
caol opulence nnder the protection of Great firitiun.) 
asd for the sake of internal tranquilUty it is Eortnnate 
f«r the island that the restonttion did not take place j 
indeed, the necessity of continuing the order of St. 
John under the altered circnmstancea of the age was 
leaa than doubtful ; and the mvn object of the French, 
in designing to restore the order in Malta, was with 
a view of still keeping a hold on that strong island, as 
ahown by the Maltese themselves in a memorial on 
the occasion, when protesting against the re-occupa- 
tion of the island by the knights'. 

Tiie restoration of the order was not effected', 
tbongh Knssia was very desirous, as well as France, 
&aX such should have been the case ; and, indeed, 
St. Petersburgh had been the head-quarters of the 
knights since their expulsion from Malta ; the island, 
tlierefore, became a portion of the British empire, not 
by conquest, but by the voice of the Maltese them- 
selves, who, by their bravery in defending themselves 
against the IVench, showed themselves fully entitled 
to grant the sovereignty of their country to those only 
who possessed their confidence. 

Mr. Cameron was appointed Civil Commissioner, 
and was succeeded by Sir Alexander Ball, who, dying, 

' See Bol- V. large edition of tliis work. 

■ EfibrtB are nan mdiing to restore at least ttie British 
language of the order, and Mr. Broun has issued an Interest- 
ing and admirably eieouted brochure on the BubjBcL 
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tb^idiuid hsd, in 1809, General, afterwanfeBk-Mll- 
debrond Oakes, ma chief, untU 1813, when Sir Tb»- 
mas Maitluid omTed oa the first Britieh Governor 
ofHnlta. Sir Thomas died in 1824, tmd w«s edd- 
Ceeded by tiie Marqaia of Hastings, 'who, dysog' in 
1826, was succeeded by General PonBonby, the ptfr 
sent amiable, gallant, and much respected GoT%mov. 



Malt«, Hie most eootherly island in Europe', ib in the 
parallel (Valetta Obnervatory) of 35° 53' north, and in 
the meridian of 14° 30' 35" east of Greenwich, The 
•hape is an irregular oval, which has been compared 
by some to a &h — its southern aspect resembling the 
back, the bay of Maraa Sirocco the mouth, the vari- 
OUB indentations on the north aspect the ventral fins, 
and the deep indentation of the bay of Melleha, with 
a corresponding indentation at the back of the island, 
the tail ; — the itiand, in fact, stretches east and west, 
and is much indented with hays and inlets of the eea 
on the side which correBponds with the coast of Sicily, 

' The Uland was formertj placed by all geographers in 
Africa, but was declared to he io Europe, as regarda the aw- 
vice of our soldiery, by a British act of Fatliainent. 

Cookie 
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irt^'tlMt'ifftiHh lotdw tgirerdr the A&)Cait;aoM'ae 

,:. Tbfl exn«D)«leDg& of the jsleivlia stsNdiby.PE- 
£(eiiMtv at «ig1iteeD to twenty milm m4 i^ gnMtwt 
brewltb &om north to Boath ten to twelve iiiil&B,iaiid 
GKWuuference sixty to leveDty; bat a chart af'tiae 
ifllasde wder the British crown, foroished me from 
the Colonial Office', makes the extreme length six- 
teen and three quarter miles, extreme breadth nine, 
irith an area of ninety-five tquare miles. The same 
docnment makes Gozo (the island adjacent to Malta, 
and under the same government) nine and three quar- 
ter miles extreme length, five and onethird breadth, 
with an area of twenty-seven square miles. Malta 
is distant from Cape Passaro, the nearest point of 
Sicily*, north, fifty-six miles, and Cape Bon, the 
nearest point of the African continent, is almost two 
jiondred milea distant In a soath-west diredion. It 
is bounded on the east by the island of Candia, on the 
west by the islets of Pantelleria, Linoea, and Lampe- 
dnsa, on the north by Sicily, and oo the south by 
Tripoli. The sea dividing Malta from Sicily is only 
eighty fathoms deep in the middle or deepest part, 
' Another eslimate will be round under the head of Agrkul- 

> The following, according to Captain Smyth, are the bear- 
ii^ and distances between wvetRl polnu on ibe south cout 
of Sici)y and Malta :— Frou Cape Faraaro to Valetta, aouCh 
3SP 14' west, 56 miles ; Alicata to ditto, 21° 66' east, 76} mites ; 
Terra Nova to ditto, 10° 40', 70 miles ; Girgenti to ditto, W 
W. OOmilea; Sciacca to ditto, 35° 51', 118 miles; Cape Ora- 
uiloU to diuo, 42° 32^, 136 toilea < Maredmo to ditto, 43° 4&, 
173 miles. 
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very akaUow in other places, and the Ixrttam taudy : 
it is called the Canal of Malta, aod is g^endly 
Foagh, with etroa^ correnti setting tbrongh itoo'the 
Qtuth-weBt aide towards the eaet-eoKth-east, and tm 
the eaet-BOuth-east side tonards the eaat. Gozo 
Isle, origiiially kmown under the name of " GmUo»" 
hf the Greeks, " Gauhan" by the RomMu, and by 
corruption in the Arabic language " Gaudege," wlddi 
ID process of time was Italianized into Gozo (pro- 
nonnced Godso), is situate on the westward of Malta, 
distant from thence in its nearest point about three 
miles, though some parts of the strait is five mileB 
broad. In the channel lies the small islet of Comino, 
formerly called " Hephostia, 'of an oblong shape, and 
about five miles in drcnmference, with a still smaller 
idet or rock called Comtneito, off its north-west ex- 
tremity. Malta, comparatively speaking, is low, the 
highest land being estimated at no more than 1200 
feet above the level of the sea., and cannot be dis- 
cerned until the mariner approaches within twenty to 
thirty miles of the shore. The hill and dale surface 
is beaulifidly diversified, and the natural industry of 
tlie Maltese has converted an apparently harrea rock 
into a very picturesque country. As a general fea- 
ture, it may be observed, that the island is furrowed 
with valleys running from south-west to north-east, 
pandlel to each other, and becoming longer and 
deeper as they extend from the eastern and western 
eitremitv. One, termed Melleha, nearly divides 
Malta into two parts ; the most fertile, however, is 
the vale, which forms at its lowest extremity the 
Fort of Valetta. 

C.H.^IC 
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A small range of hills and cragg7 rocks, called the 
Ben Jemna Hills, bearing a north-west direction from 
Valatta, stretch across the entire breadth of the iBland, 
and from these different spars branch off, giving va- 
riety to the landscape. The soathera shore consists 
of high or shelvii^ rocks, without creeks or ports, or 
where a landing could be efl^cted. To the east there 
18 the port of Marsa (Maria, in Arabic, signifies port 
or harbour) Scala, and towards the sonth-west that 
of Marsa Sirocco, capable of containing a great num- 
ber of vessels. On the west there are two bajn, 
called Anti&ga and Magiarro. 

The port of St. Paul is on the coast opposite Sidly, 
and is so called from a tradition that the vessel in 
which St. Paul was sent prisoner to Rome was driven 
in thither by a storm. St. George's Port, towards 
the north, is not iar distant from that of St. Paul ; 
St. Julian's Bay is on the same shore. 

Directly focing Cape PasBaro are the two most 
conuderable ports ; that to the left termed Maria 
Musceit, in the midst of which ia a small island where 
quarantine is performed; the other, situate to the 
east, is called the Great Harboar'. These two are 

' The following are the meaEurementB of some of the princi' 
psi poinu between Valetla and the graad and quaraatine har- 
boon. The mouth of the great harbour between RIcasoli bikI 
Bt. EIbio, from shore to share, 435 yards; between Foit St. 
Angelo and the Marina of Valctta, from St. Angelo Point to 
the shore below the slatue of Neptune, 350 yards ; between 
liola Point and the Custom-houae, 360 yards ; between Coira- 
d>DO Point and the Marina, from the Ordnance Store to the 
Guard-house, 422 rarda; between the church of the Capuchin 
convent end the causeway which bounds the Maria, 1064 yordb 

Coo^k 
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^airate^ by a tongue of land, on which the dty of 
Valetta is built, the extreme point having on it the 
C^tle of St, Elmo, which defends the entrance of 
both porta. Projecting- into the Great Harbour are 
two parallel points of land, shaped somewhat Ute 
two fingers ; on one is built the Castle of St, Angelo, 
nearest the entrance of the port, with the Burgb (U 
Borgo) to the eastward ; on the other equally email 
peninsula is the fortress of La Sangle, which divides 
the Galley Port from the French Port. Fort St. Mi- 
(^ael is on the land aide, and defends the two ports 
of La Sangle. 

Cittd Vittoriosa, or Borgo, is built on the same 
potut of land as the Castle of St. Angelo, but sepa- 
rated from it by a wet ditch. It has a line of works 
on its land front, extending from the Galley Port to 
Onlcara Bay. 

La Sangle, or laola, is built on the other point of 
limd, having its land front covered in a similar man- 
ner to that of Vittoriosa, by a line of works extend- 
ing from the Galley Port to the French Port. 

More in the rear of La Sangle than St. Angelo is 
Uie city of Cospicua, or Burmota, commanded by St. 
Margaret's Hill, on which is a fort of the some name. 

The mouth of the quatanCiae hmbour, between Fort Tignf and 
Fort St. Elmo, froni shore to Khore, 404 jards; from the La- 
zaretto iaiinil to Valetta, from shore to shore, 265 yards. The 
hadioDT is so deep, that the targest ahlps of war can anchor in 
altaait ever; part of it between the mauth and Corradis* 
Point; horn that part it gels shallow, until at tlie causeway at 
the Mana the depth does not exceed two feet from the surfaca 
of &e water to the eoft mud. 
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aad covered to the eastward by a cootinoeij line erf 
works, called Fiorenzola. Still further in the rear/ 
and forming a creecent, joined at either end to La 
Sangle and St. Angelo fortifications, are the strong 
Cotaner lines, consisting of a succession of bastions 
nithont any advanced works, which were intended to 
be effected, but circumstances prevented their comple- 
tion. By sweeping round the French Fort to Calcara 
Bay, towards the interior of the country, a consider- 
able space is left in front of the St. Margarita lines, 
which is intended to afford shelter to the inhabitants 
in the event of the island being attacked. The two 
points of land which jut out to meet the promontory 
on which St. Elmo Castle is built, are also strongly 
fortified. The one. Fort Kicasoli, which ia very large, 
but irregularly built, this, in conjunction with Fort 
St. Elmo, defends completely the entrance of thn 
Great Harbour ; the other, Fort Tign^, protects Marsa 
Mosceit Harbour, which is also further guarded by 
Fort Manoel, which ia built on the quarantine island 
before adverted to. This fort is regnlarly and beau- 
tifully built, has five bastions, a half moon, and a 
covert-way : it is mined. 

In addition to these powerful works, Valetta it 
effectually protected on the southward or land side, 
where the ueck of the peninsula joins the main, by 
the fortifications termed La Floriana, a line of works 
extending from the great Fort to that of Morsa Mus- 
ceit, and in advance of which, on the side near tlia 
grent Port, there is a beautifal crowned horn-work, 
irith a covered way. 

Tike TlorUuui constitute five succes^ve lines, ai^ 
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one of whidi, weU manned, iroold be BtuSdent for 
dc^ce. The dihdies in some uutancee are nmetr 
feet deep, and excarated in the solid rode ; the greater 
part of the ramparts being in like manner formed b^ 
hewing the rocks into the required shapes. Tfana 
Valetta city is protected on three sides by the waters 
<rf the harbour, which no hostile fleet coold enter 
without being immediately blown to atoms : the bat- 
teries of St. Angelo, for instance, risng in four tienr 
of very heavy metal, a single discharge from which 
would sink the largest vessel. The entisnce to the 
port is still further secured by an enormous chain or 
diains, capatde of resisting the shock of any force 
that may be brought to bear on them. 

These extraordinary, and, it may be added, im- 
pregnable works, are the result of continued and un- 
remitting exertions for upwards of two centuries, as 
shown by the foflowing data : — 

1551. Vittoriosa fortified. Fort St. Elmo built. 

1554. Isola fortified. New works added to Vit- 
torioaa. New works added to Fort St. Mmo. 

1556. La Valetta commenced. 

1571. La Valetta finished. 

1636. Floriana works commenced. 

1657. Towns built along the coast. 

1670. New works added to Floriana. Cotonn- 
lines commenced. Fort RicasoU commenced. 

1686. Fort St. Elmo rebuilt. The Castle <£ St. 
Angelo considerably strengthened, 

1722. Fort Manoel commenced. 

1749. Fort Chambray (in Gozo) G< 

1796. FortTignSo 
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ThecM (fttyBtaods npon a bill which OT«rtookB the 
iriicle country aa far aa La Valetta ; it haa a front, 
with a ditdi and covered v/ay. Above the top of the 
lulls nhich croBi the island and aeparate the inhabited 
and cultivated parts of Malta from the retnaiader, a 
wall five feet thick was erected by the knights as a 
nstreat for the troops to fall back on. if unaUe to pre- 
vent the laoding of an enemy. Forts and batteriee 
were also erected at portB St. Paul and Maraa Sirocco, 
which vronld place a vesael attempting to anchor 
under a cross fire ; and towers and redonbts were 
erected along the whole coast in such a manner as to 
communicate almost immediately with each other. 

The lines also are of immense strength, enclosing 
the varions quartets of the capital for the space of a 
square mite and a half, and forming works of snch 
ertent and intricacy, that it is Baid25,000menwoald 
be required to man them in their fnU extent, when 
they might well be deemed impregnable. The IVencb 
had but 6000 men to defend them, and yet could only 
be reduced by famine. Upwards of 1000 pieces of 
cannon were mounted on all the works, and Buona- 
parte entertained so confirmed an opinion of the 
strength of the place, that when he was asked on bis 
departure for Egypt to give instructions relative to 
the defence of the garrison ond fortifications, he told 
the ofBcer in command (Vaabois) to lock the gates ai>d 
put the key in his pocket. 

In fine, it may be said that Malta is as defenuble 
as nature and art combined can render it. To sit 
down regulwly before Valetta and its snrrounding 
fortifications would require a well appointed army of 
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mKxy thcmsimd mta ; and if the fortreu were w«ll 
manned and provided, there can be no estimate 
formed of the time it vould hold out, as the beeiegvra, 
in addition to their land forces, ought to he able to 
blockade the port and conuDand the dominion of ttu 
Mediterranean. 

La Valetta, the modern and chief city of the island, 
founded by the celebrated Grand Master of that name 
in 1566, and completed in 1571, may be coniidered 
one of the finest towns in Europe; the kings of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, the Pope, and all the koigbta 
who resided out of Malta, having coutribnted moni- 
ficently towards its erection. The neck of land or 
promontory on which it stands(origina11y called Jftwn/ 
Sceberras) divides the main harbour (GVea( Port) from 
Maraa Musceit haven, where the shipping perform 
quarantine. The neck is estimated at 3200 yarda 
long, by 1200 broad, descending by a gradual slope. 
Its whole length, from the land barrier at the eonth- 
era extremity to tiie point of St. Elmo, which termi- 
natea in the Mediterranean in a narrow point of about 
300 yards, bearing north-east by north, on which 
point the citadel and lighthouse of St. Elmo are bnilt. 
The centre of this neck of land is its highest point, 
whence it gradually slopes to the water's edge at 
either side. The longer streets, eight in number, 
run in parallel lines along this ridge or " hog's back" 
from south to north, or, more strictly speaking, from 
■onth-soath-weat to north- north- east, and are inter- 
sected by shorter streets, eleven in number, which 
run from one harbour to another up the sides of the 
ridge. Besides these regular streets, rows ot hooaes 
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front the worka all round, a carriage spcice being' left 
between them. TTie thoroughfares afford an ezcel- 
lent means of ventilation, while the gradual descent 
towards the Bea on &U sidee facilitates the removal of 
iffinoigances. The public buildings and private dwell- 
ings are of a very superior order, the latter being in- 
ferior to those of no other city. The houBee are of 
solid stone, with flat or terraced roofs, composed of 
Btone slabs, covered over with a, thick bed of " ter- 
ras," or " puzzolana," so as to be impenetrable to 
rain, and, as in Calcutta and other parts of the east, 
affording a cool and agreeable morning and evening 
promenade. Very little wood is employed, the stair- 
cases, floors, &c. being of stone. The lower parts of 
tile hoases are used for shops, stores, or habitations 
for the poorer classes. Between the ground and first 
floor is a " mezzanino" or middle floor, rarely ex- 
ceeding seven or eight feet in height, and frequently 
used as bed-rooms or eating apartments ; the princi- 
pal suite of apartments being on the first floor. Each 
honse has generally a court, with a tank or large well, 
and into this court the apartments of the principal 
chambers look. A house fit for a moderate family, 
containing twelve or fourteen apartments, may be 
rented at 20/. per annum, and an equally commodious 
honse and garden in the country for half that sum. 
The paving and hghting of Valetta are excellent ; 
the principal streets are formed with flogs cut out of 
the hardest pieces of native stone, or with blocks of 
lava from Mount Etna, and a regularly raised foot- 
way iTins on either side. Water is supplied by means 
of an aqueduct (17,000 yards long) before mentioned, 
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the quantity introduced bein^ fifty-eight galloDs per 
minute. In order to extend the aupply of this indis- 
pensable aliment, every house is furnished with a 
tank, into which baked earthen pipes convey the rain 
water from the flat roofs, and wells and cisterns are 
aunk in every possible situation. The buildings ap- 
propriated for Government are admirable, and the 
palace of the Grovemor is suited for the residence of 
a crowned head. 

Amongst the great number of edifices which greatly 
contribute to the ornament of the capitcd, the first 
place is due to the church, or, as they call it, the 
CoD-cathedrol of St. John. This magnificent build- 
ing was erected by the Grand Master La Casu^e, 
and successively enriched with great profusion by 
the imtiriug devotion of the Maltese. The'knighta 
of the difierent nations, or, as they were named, ^- 
gtua/es, had in this church their respective chapels. 
Every compartment of the roof, between the pillars 
of the chapeb, is ornamented with a picture repre- 
senting the principal events of the life of St. John ; 
the greater part of them are incomparably fine. The 
pavement is composed of sepulchral stones of inlaid 
marble of different colours ; several monuments have 
also been erected between the pillars and in various 
places of the church; and for the richness and gran- 
deur of their structures they stand unrivalled, some 
of them being encrusted with jasper, agate, and many 
other similar stones. The principal altar is placed in 
the middle of the choir, beyond which is a group in 
marble representing the baptizing of oar Saviour. 
Before the deplorable invasion of the French army. 
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the tnaaury of this charch poBBeesed a ^reot lunaber 
of artieteB eitreroely valuable, not only on aoeoont 
of tile predouBness of the matter, bat also for their 
aDtiqiiity and workmanahip. Un fortunately none of 
tlieai wcTB spared by the ispacity of tiie inraders. 

The otlier most remarkable bufldingB in this 
andeat city, are the palace of the Grand Masters, 
Die lodges of the difierent langu^ee, the con- 
servatory, the nniversity, the treaanry, the palace of 
jnatdce, the hospital, the public bank (Monte di Pietk) , 
the barracks, the royal theatre, and the exchange. 
The architecture of all these structures is chieSy dis- 
tinguished by two quahties generally to be found in 
the Maltese constructioDs ; the one an exquisite taste 
in the compoeition of the general subjects, and the 
odier a noble plainness in the arrangement of single 
parte. The front of the proven^l lodge, that of 
Castille, and that of the conservatory are the most 
notable for their style of architecture. One part of 
the latter edifice serves for the public library, which 
c<wtains about a 100,000 volumes. Another very 
usefid library, though not so vast, has been established 
in tntother part of the same building : it bears the 
name of the garrison library, and is of great utility 
to its numerous readers, by the readiness with which 
books are obtained, without the least inconvenience. 
Next to the library is an extensive museum, divided 
into several rooms, each containing a great variety of 
iotearestiug objects, such as a large collection of me- 
dals, several - vases, the antiquities of the island, 
ancient marbles, &c. 

The body of the hospital consists of several large 
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airy apartments, and immense storehouBes, capable of 
contuuiii^ a great number of patients. Daring the 
government of the Grand Masters, the sick had all 
the utensils employed in their service of silver, but 
of auch plain workmanship as sufficiently proved that 
they were adopted from a motive of cleanliness, fmd 
not as objects of luxury. 

The Grand Master's palace, now the residence of 
the governor, b an immenBe square pile of building 
externally unomamented, bnt of an imposing ap- 
pearance. The apartments are large and convenient, 
and everywhere enriched with splendid furniture, 
beautiful pictures, hangings, and damasks. There is 
here also a great collection of arms of all kinds, ar- 
ranged with the utmost precision and remarkable good 
taste. The arsenal is another respectable establisb'- 
ment: it was formerly of the greatest importance 
under the grand-mastership of the order ; but it owes 
its late enlargement to the Briti^ government. 
Another structure, at present suspended, but which the 
Maltese earnestly hope to see finally brought to a com- 
pletion, is the excavation of a vast basin for the ex- 
peditious refitting of ships. A work, the general con- 
venience of which may be instantly perceived, de- 
serves the special attention of government. 

The barracks and hospitals are numerous, and an 
idea of their substantial structure may be formed 
from the fact, that the lower floors of the barracks 
are formed frequently on the surfece of the quarries, 
whence the stone has been mined for the construction 
of the fortifications, while the lower parts of the walla 
are merely the rock perpendicularly scarped. The 
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barr&cka or caflementa are all bomb-proof; ventila- 
tion is kept up by long galleriea and large doore of 
commuDication ; the heat of snmmer is little felt in 
snch barracks, the supply of water to which is 
copiooB, and the hcilities for sea bathing and exercise 
admirable. A great many monaments are enclosed 
in the circnit of the ramparts, which are never visited 
by an Englishman without emotion i namely those 
of — Sir Ralph Abercrombie, Sir Alexander Ball, Sir 
Thomas Maitlaud, the Marqnis of Hastings, Admiral 
Hotham, Sir Robert Spencer, and others illustrious 
in British history. 

The ceaals, or towns, or villages scattered throagh' 
out the island are neatly and atrongty built; the 
old capital of Cittk Vecchia, or Notabile, is antique 
in structure and appearance. It preserves among the 
natives its ancient name of Medina, and is still re- 
markable as the seat of the bishoprick ; it contains 
the. palace of the first Grand Masters, and also 
the cathedral of Malta, adjoining which is an excel- 
lent coUege. The chief curiosity is the celebrated 
catacombs, an extensive labyrinth of subterranean 
atreeta crossing each other in every direction ; they 
are cut in the rock at a depth of about 15 feet below 
the anrface ; and the number of pasaages and corn- 
dora is so great and so regular that it may well be 
called a subterranean city. 

The famed grotto of St. Paul ia not far distant, and 
consists of a large cave, divided into three separate 
parts by iron grates ; in the furthest part from the 
entrance ia a beautiiid statue of St. Paul, of white 
marble. A part of the cave resembles the nave of a 
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efeordi, and is constancy covered with a siBrpmin^ 
degree of vegetation. 

I^e roada are generally good, and extend to all 
parts of the iBlaod, so as to admit of easy access by 
ninles, asses, horses, carts and ,cttledws or tsogie 
horse carriages ; and commmtications by irater are 
also free, safe and dieap, hondreda of commodioiu 
boats keeping np a constant interooorae between Ae 
cities on each side of the barbonr, while bosAs of a 
larger clasa ply regularly to Oozo and Sicily. 

Gozo (or Gaudisch, as the nativ«a call it),' ae before 
observed, ia separated from Malta by an arm of the 
sea, fonr to five miles wide ; with an average length of 
eight miles, by six broad, and twenty in aroamfnenoe; 
althoogh fertile and thickly inhabited, it contains no 
town, the inhabitants being scattered in six viUi^es, 
protected by a strong fort, Rabato, in the centre of 
the island. ILe anrfiice of the island ia v«ry agreea- 
bly divereified with hill and dale, some of the more 
derated parts in the north'West being nearly 3000 
feet above the sea. A chain of these elevations en- 
circle the island, embracing a beautiful series of fertile 
valleys, separated by gently rising groonds ; the sam- 
mits of some of the mountains are flattened, and 
truly table lands ; others are rounded or mammillary ; 
and there are foar or five remarkable detached hills, 
perfectly conical in shape, and presenting the m^ 
pearance of old volcanic pioductioos. The interior 
of the island and its shores abound in caves and rooks. 



I The trnne was supposed to be given from h 
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bein^ of the same calcareous natnre as those of Malta, 
but the cotmtry ia much more mral and agreeable. 

Fort Chambray, commenced in 1749, contains the 
principal accommodation for troops : it lies on the 
soath-eaBt side of the ieland, and is built npon an 
elevated promontory, forming one side of a little bay 
in which the Malta boats anchor; the shore all round 
is very bold, especially to the soath, where it rises 
into mgged and inaccessible cli&, with hoge masses 
of rock broken off from them and projecting into the 
sea ; the road gradually winds from the sea to the 
fort (which is 500 feet above the shore) after a circuit 
of about 700 yards ; the area on which the fortifica- 
tion is built being about 2500 feet in circumference. 
The barracks accommodate 250 men, are admirably 
arranged, and there is a Eonall but excellent hospital 
attached. 

The lieutenant governor resides near Migiarro, a 
small and inaecwe port, but the only one which the 
jslaad possesses. A constant intercourse is kept up 
with Malta, the distance to Valetta by sea being eigh- 
teen miles, although the two islands are within four 
miles of each other. The oblong islet of Comino, 
two miles in length, lying between the larger islands, 
has a few inhabitants, employed in cultivating about 
thirty acres of land, and in preserving the numerous 
rabbits with which the island abounds. 

Besides Cominetto, which lies off the north-west 
end of Comino, there are foor or five other islets, or 
rather rocks, belonging to Malta and Gozo. On the 
sooth coast of Malta is Filfola, or Filfla, which con- 
tains, it is said, an ancient parish church ; nearer the 
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tdiore, and more to the eastward, is a rock called the 
Pietra Nem; aud at the aorth-wei t end of the iitand, 
towards GoKO, ia another roclc, called the Scog^ 
Marfo. At the north end of St. Pavl's Bayu Ha 
Island of Salmonetta, bat the beat known of these 
appendages is the fungus rock of Gozo, or '" Hagtra 
ttU general," celebrated for its prodoction of Corailina 
Officmalig (Linnaeus), or fungus melitensis, so long, 
(at one time) esteemed as a sovereign panacea for all 
the ills that flesh is heir to. 

Gboloot and Soil. — The commissioners sent l^ 
the Gh-and Master I'lsle Adam, in 1525, to examine 
Malta preyiooB to its acceptance from Charles V, by 
the knights, described it aa a rock, six or seven 
leagues long, of sandstone, called tufa ; the structnre 
is now ascertained to be limcBtone of different spe^ea 
and of unequal density, though generally speaking 
remarkably soft, and crumbling down even under the 
action of the weather with great facility. Calcareons 
freestone is more or less aboodaat, limestone ge- 
nerally lying on the freestone, and the latter incum- 
bent on abed of marl. Geologically considered Malta 
and Gozo belong to the tertiary aqueous formations, 
either to the older or the newer phocene of Lyall. 

The stone of Malta, in relation to architectoral 
purposes, is of two kinds principally, viz. : the hard 
and soft, of each of which there are many varieties : 
indeed the one passes into the other by an almost in- 
sensible gradation. 

7%e hard stonri is a species of coarse marUe ol 
crystalline structure, of specific gravity 2.5,— not 
absorbent of moistm^, and not liable ta decompow or 
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diblnUgrate on exposure to the atmospbtre. It tson- 
sists dmoet entirely of carboniite of lime. It is 'Well 
ad^ted to &I1 works reqoirii^ strength, and particti>- 
latiy veil fitted for pavements and floors. It b fontkl 
ia many parts of the island, generally near the sur- 
face. 

IIk soft stone is a kind of free-stone, composed 
chiefly of carbonate of lime, of a variable thov^h 
small proportion of alnmine, and a trace of per- 
oxide of iron, to which it owes its light fawn 
colonr. It is absorbent <rf water: — a specimen tried 
by Dr. DaTy immersed in water gained eleven per 
cent. It is very light ; the same specimen was of 
specific gravity 1.9. — It is so soft that it is moat easily 
oat, almost as readily as chalk. It is far more abun- 
dant than the hard kind. It is the common building 
•tone, and is very* durable if protected from the at- 
mosphere ; the pnrest kinds, are those which contain 
least clay, and are least liable to disintegrate on ex- 
poaare; when used for flooring it reqnires to be oiled 
or painted. 

It may be remarked that to the absorbent power of 
the soft free-stone for water, the lands of Malta owe 
very mnch their fertility; and so sensible are the 
natives of it, that it ia, a common practice occasionally 
to remove the soil from the sabjaceat rock, and break 
up its snr&ce to the depth of an inch or thereabouts, 
^tber generally or at intervals, in stripes ; such a 
measure being found necessary in consequence of a 
deposition of carbonate of lime, which is apt to take 
place on the aurftice Erom tiie water percolating it, by 
whidi the minute pores are filled, and the rock, super- 
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ficnlly, is rendered more or less impervioiu. Urns 
preventing the admiesion of rain water in the winter, 
and its esciq)e in the dry season. The Maltese soft 
atone is said to be highly useful in the manufacture 
of the best china ; the sediment of the d^toBitaon ia 
water being collected and formed into a mould like 

Dr. Hennen describes a species of stone, of the 
nature of the "Oolite" or " Roestone of Bath," which 
b principally employed in building : it is very general 
throughout the island, and so easily worked, that it 
can be cut with a hatchet or turned into varioos 
architectural ornaments in an appropriate apparatus, 
like an ordinary cutler's wheel ; but if not judiciously 
used, it chips and exfoliates very rapidly. The 
masses are naturally laminated, and in buildings it 
is necessary to take care that the extremities of the 
lamiuB and not their flat eur&ce be presented to the 
action of the air. The sea air and the contact of sea 
water is peculiarly injurious to some of these stones : 
. repeated exfoliations of a reticalsted texture are 
thrown off from them nntil they are completely cor- 
roded, a process to be daily witnessed in those parts 
of the works about the harbour. This species, like 
the ordinary soft stone of Malta, is of a yellovnsh 
white colour, and so very impure, that, although it 
is carbonate of lime, it will not bum into quick lime, 
while the purer and harder carbonates afibrd a copious 
supply of this material, when subjected to the action 
of fire. By analysis made some years since by Dr. 
Nandi, professor of chemistry in the nniversi^, and 
a scientific English resident, it was found that ala- 
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tniaa and magnesia exiated in quantity in this bnfld- 
tng atone — in the Bofter sort magnesia was prevalent, 
— and ahm in the harder : thua ne see why ttie old 
palace of Boschetto, which was built in the end of 
the fifteenth century, of the latter stone, is much less 
impaired than erections of a very modem date, in 
which the former stone has been employed. 

Other species of atone, chiefly from the weatera 
ride of the island, are very pore carbonates of lime, 
and so hard as to serve for pavements ; some bear a 
high polish, and are employed for tables, chimney 
pieces, &c, 8(c., forming a pretty spe<nes of marble. 
This is principally found at St. Jnlian's on the western 
coast. Alabaster is also found in some parts of both 
Malta and Gozo, but especiidly the lattw. At Marsa 
Sirocco, to the southward of the island, are found 
Uocks in detached pieces, of a blackish and reddiah 
calcareous stone like lava ; when rubbed they exhale, 
by Dolomicu's account, a strong smell, and when dis- 
solved in sulphuric acid, a black oily scum of a similar 
smell floats on the suface. 

Gypsnra,both spicularand cuneiform, is frequently 
seen. Iron pyrites are found in vsrious clayey hills, 
especially in Gozo. 

The soil, like the rock of Malta, is almost entirely 
calcareous : a specimen collected by Dr. Davy in a 
barley-field near Citta Vecchia, consisted of — 91.0 
carbonate of lime ; 7.0 alumina, with a little siliceous 
sand and red oxide of iron ; 1 .5 vegetable matter ; 
0.5 hygrometric matter. 

Considering the very small proportion of vegetable 
matter present in the soil, and the little hnmii£ty it 
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contuns, or is capable of containing, it is extremely, 
fertile. Dr. Davy thinks it probable that this happy 
fertility depends on two circumstances chiefly, the 
great proportion of carbonate of lime in the best atate 
of mechanical division in the soil, and the poms na- 
ture of the rocky substratum, which absorbs the rain 
like a sponge, and permits, during the dry season, 
the slow exhalation of moisture. 

In a communication which I recently received from 
Dr. Davy, while that gentleman was inspector of bos- 
pitals at Malta, he says that it is not commonly the 
practice to fonn soil by breaking up rock ; soil ready 
formed, lying in the hollows and crevices of rocks, is 
collected ; the crevices are filled up with fragments, 
the projecting rocks are removed, the sur&ce is made 
as level as is easily practicable, and the soil collected 
is deposited on it : and thus, according to Carlo 
Giacinto, who has written an interesting little work 
on the agricultore of Malta, " eampi artifiaaiT' are 
formed. The soil of Malta is generally good as re- 
gards its quality, though In too many instances it is 
of little depth. Forty different specimens, collected 
' in the neighbourhood of the different casala, on being 
examined, were found to be all composed principally 
of carbonate of lime ; they varied chiefly in the pro- 
portion of clay, and in the proportion of peroxide of 
iron, to which they owe their colour. The dark red 
soiIb contained most of this oxide, and the largest 
proportion generally of alumine. The very light 
fawn-coloured aboonded most in carbonate of lime, 
and contained only a just perceptible trace of the 
peroxide of iron. All the soils belonging to Malta, 
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and eJeo to Gozo, maybe considered as coming nnder 
the denomination of calcareous marls, and, \rtth very 
few exceptions, fEill to povder under the influence of 
water. Id no instance did Dr. Davy meet with any 
HiliceouB soil, or any pure clay Boil. The proportion of 
vegetable matter in the beet soils is exceedingly mi- 
nute, under one per cent.; much manuring is there- 
fore required. The productiveness of the territory, 
and its cropa, will be found under the bead of culti- 
vation. 

No where in the island are there any traces of 
volcanic eruption, any hot springs (excepting; two 
or three weak saline spas), or any trap rocka; por- 
tions of pumice are said to have been found in the 
free-stone of Gozo. Whether Malta and Gozo were 
at one time Joined together, and at a more distant 
period in connection with Sicily, or otherwise, it is 
Impossible to say positively; Dr. Davy tbinks that 
the rocka and marls of botb islands are very similar 
to the adjoining parts of Sicily, which are of the 
newer phocene, but organic remains in sufficient 
numbers have not been collected as yet to solve the 
question ; however, to throw further light on this 
interesting subject, as al^o to convey a more ample 
idea of the islands, I snbjoin the following view of 
their physical geography, as drawn up hy one of the 
knights of Malta, named Dolomieu. 

' These three islands are calcareous rocks, which 
fiimish very few objects worthy the attention of a 
naturalist. Indeed some petrifactions and calcareous 
concretions are the only fossil productions which de- 
serve a place in a cabinet of natural history. Bat as 
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tiiere is no single spot on the whole nrhce of tbe 
globe which does not afford some carioDS ohsoTa- 
tiotta in cosmogony, nor even a heap of stooes which 
has not some reference to the ancient histot? of our 
world, and which may not serve to give an idea (tf 
the theory of its original formation, the island of 
Malta, considered in that light, offers some interesting 
sabjecta deserving our attention. 

Malta, Camino, and Gozo, are evidently only 
the remains of a large tract of land which exitended 
towards the sonth south-west, and which, owing in 
all probability to the solidity of the soil, have resiated 
the violence that caused the destruction of the coon- 
try, of which they originally made a part. Innumer- 
able observations made on the spot, confirm this 
opinion, bnt at present it will be sufficient to prove 
the fact by some account of the physical formation of 
these islands. 

Malta becomes much narrower at the same time 
that it lengthens; from east-south-east to west- 
north- west; the islands of Comino and Gozo are 
placed anccessiTely in the same direction, and are 
separated by narrow straits. 

To have a just idea of Malta, we must figare to 
ourselves an inclined plane running from south-south- 
west to north-north-east, in such a manner that the 
calcareous strata (nettrly parallel), of which it is 
almost entirely composed, rise towards the south and 
south-east nearly 200 fathoms above the sea, which 
dashes against the bottom of these declivitiefl. At 
the same time on the apposite side they are of con- 
siderable length, and decline insensibly till they be- 
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come lesel whh the eea. The direction of these 
strata, together vith their exact correspondence with 
the oppoaite parte, consisting of defiles snd valleys, 
evidently ahow what was the real shape of the island, 
when the strata, deposited by the sea ceaeed to accn- 
mnlate ; even since that time it has ondergwne great 
viciasitndes, Tbe reg'ularity of this work has been 
chan^d, a great part of the apper stratum destroyed, 
and that vast body of regularly parallel strata so 
worn, hollowed and ploughed by the violence of the 
cnrrents, that it ia scarcely possible to trace — such is 
the disorder which reigns throughout the mountains, 
defiles, hills, and valee — the system which joins them 
together, and points out the origin of their formation. 

The broadest part of the island, the least wasted 
and the flattest, though sufficiently elevated, la that 
to the east of the city of Voletta ; it is consequently 
more peopled and easier cultivated, though here, as 
in all other places, the rock is entirely naked, except 
where the industry of the inhabitants has placed a 
layer of earth to encourage vegetation. 

The principal defiles and valleys run constantly 
from south-south-west to north-east, which is their 
natural direction, for they have all been formed ont 
of the rock by the violent ourrents of water washing 
from the heights. These valleys extend to that part 
of the sea where the coast is most level, and there 
form those fine ports which moke this island so very 
important for trade and navigation. Smaller valleys 
have, in process of time, been formed, taking a con- 
trary direction to the principal ones, and the united 
waters of these form the difierent ports which com- 
1 
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mimicste with that of the city, which, with a gentle 
curve, extends into the valley of Mam. of which it 
ia a continiiation. 

lliia valley, now the broadest, the most extenrive, 
and fertile in the whole island, was formerly almost 
entirely sea ; indeed, it is not very long since the 
tide came up aa &r as casal Fomaro, but the accre- 
tion of vegetable earth from the higher lands, the 
fragments of the siirroiuiding rocks, the hand of the 
labourer, and above all, the influx of sand, &c., occa- 
noned by the force of tlie sea when the wind is at 
north-east, have by degrees entirely filled it up. In 
a short time the bottom of the port will be equally 
filled, and might be still sooner, by making basins, 
into which the sea could be conveyed by dykes, and 
where, from its calm state, it would deposit that 
matter which is kept back when the water is greatly 
agitated. The basin in the midst of a small plain, 
called little Marsa, is already nearly choked up, and 
that without any means having been employed for 
the purpose. 

"Hie valleys are longer and deeper in proportion 
as they extend from east to west. One, very wide, 
extends itself under the casals of Musta, and Nasciaro, 
and Gargur, and terminates at the port of the salt 
works. It is bounded to the right by a chain of 
craggy rocks which rune across the whole breadth of 
the island, and divides it into two parts. Ilus 
boundary, formed by the hand of natm-e, has been 
made the means of defence to Malta, by intrench- 
menta formed in the rocks, and seems to be regarded 
as such by the inhabitants ; for beyond it, towards 
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the west there are no Tillages, and scarcely any cnl- 
tivated land. The port or creek of Melleha pene* 
tratea bo hr into the inland country, that it aloMwt 
divides the idand, which is very nerrow in that part, 
and there is every reason to believe that the straits 
which occasion Comino to be insular, are only the 
extension of two valleys, the npper of which has been 
destroyed ; and such would be the state of the ports 
which ftaak the city of Valetta, if any circumstance 
sbould destroy the part of the island beyond Pieta 
and Casal Nuova. 

Goxo stands much higher than Malta, and is eii' 
tirelysurroimded by perpendicular rocks: the hig^st 
are to the west and south, where they are tremen- 
donsly steep. The opposite difis of Malta and Gozo 
are correspondent ; but tboogb there are some vaUeys 
in the same direction as those of Malta, they do not 
afibrd any ports, on account of the height of the land, 
and its breadth. 

The country is not so uneven as at Malta, con* 
Heqnently more easily cultivated, and it appears that 
the Bur&ce was origiaally nearly horizontal. The 
rock, however, ie decidedly of the same nature in both 
islands, which ore equally mountainons, some single, 
some fonuing chains, the summits of which are, for 
the most part, flat, It is very evident tiiat these 
anmmits made part of the original surface, when the 
whole was incrusted by a stratum of a harder and 
beavin' kind of stone of a closer grain, which is now 
never met with bnt in that elevated land which cor- 
responds with the inclination of the strata. Some 
strata are also formed of a black ferruginouB calca- 
N 
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reoQB svid, Blightly BtucV together by a Idnd <if cal- 
careous lime. 

At the back of thrae rocks in Malta, and in the 
clefts of the motmtaine in Gozo, are he^s conpnind 
of grey day, evideotly uo native of the eoi), aad 
which must hare Bccumnlated amc« the excavation, of 
those monntaina. It is found in hollowe, wluch. no 
doubt were formerly entirely ranpty. The abova- 
mentkined heaps but feebly resisting the force of 
water ruBhtog impetnonsly down their sides, the con- 
stant cataracts have made deep forrowe ia them, and 
modelled them into their present fona- 

On summing np the preceding &ctBt the qoas- 
tion may be fairly asked, from whence came the clay 
of Malta and Gozo ? How could it possibly have got 
over the craggy rocks of the latter island unless they 
had both been formerly joined to higher land, from 
whence this clay descended, or unless, by an imper- 
ceptible declivity, it had been driven by the sea into 
its present situation ? Whence likewise came the 
red clay, a kind of virgin earth, whidi fills up the 
vertical clefts in the rocks i The water which formed 
these valleys must have been in great abundance, 
since it had sufficient force to wear away a rock, 
which though not very hard, must still have offered 
some d^ree of resistance. 

This island, such as it is at present, could never 
have produced such considerable trai'ents, for after 
the heaviest rains in winter, there are scarcely more 
than some small temporary rivulets, and those in the 
lowest part of the valleys. The perpendicular rocks 
could not naturally have existed in a mass formed by 
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the Buccessive accamnlation of sand irom the sea. 
The same strata which we perceive in these rocks 
must have extended till the^ had met with a declivity, 
or a curve to re-conduct them to a level with the 
bottom of the sea. There cannot be a doubt but 
tJiat the island of Malta made formerly part of a 
momitain, which had the same declivities and valleys 
oa the other side. The rocliB, its boundaries to the 
Booth, east, and west, could have been formed only 
by the falling' in and destruction of what made their 
sides, particularly as the sea is extremely deep at the 
basis of them. In the whole circumference of the 
tiiree islands, evident marks of corrosion may be per- 
ceived. The rocks at some distance from the coast 
mn the mere remains of that part which has been 
destroyed. In fine, the shape of these islands, all 
the local circumstances, and a variety of phenomena, 
detndedly prove that there must have been a great 
extent of land towards the south and west, and that 
it must have been destroyed by some very violent 
cause ont of the common course of nature. It ap- 
pears that this destructive shock came from the west, 
and that it acted with the greatest force against every 
tbing adjoining to the island of Gozo, According 
to our knowledge of natural history, and tlie causes 
whidi produce such extraordinary effects, we can 
only attribute the present state of things to an im- 
mense body of water, which, being agitated by an 
earthquake, carried away the first land which it met 
with on its passage, by which means Gozo is became 
of a circular form, and clefts are excavated at the 
foot of the rocks which oKred most resistance, such 
N 2 



as ihose which form Cape Saa Dimitri. It also de' 
Btroyed that part of the mountMn which naited the 
three islands, and this inundation has stripped them 
of all -vegetable earth, of which only Some small 
patches remain in the clefts of rocka, where it was 
sheltered from the tiiry of the waves. The i«lnid 
of Gozo was so situated as to defend Malta, and by 
that means the northern coast has not undergone 
such changes aa the southern. A variety of observa- 
tions made in Sicily and Italy prove, that an extra- 
ordinary motion in that mass of water had taken 
place, and the most terrible effects were produced ; 
but to enter into more minute particulare would in- 
terfere with the plan of this work. 

The facts we have now pointed out may be known 
and verified by all who will attend to the circniD' 
stances ; hot what must still remain matter of con- 
jecture, is tbe original extent of this land, its relation 
with the continent of Africa, and the time when the 
convulsion took place. 

I believe, that since Malta was first inhabited, 
the island has in some degree diminished. This 
seems proved by the marks of wheels, which may be 
traced close to tbe above-mentioned cliff's. Rocks 
likewise frequently ^ in, owing either to the sea 
working its way under them, or to the incideatxl 
destruction of the lower strata. 

The soft kind of stone in Malta and Ooao la 
always more or less inclined to vraste and dissolve 
when exposed to the air ; it also undergoes a kind of 
saline efflorescence, which redacea it to powder, and 
this effect is hastened by different aooidents and par- 
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tioulu' aituatioDB. The stones exposed to the air 
towards the south, are much sooner diMolved than in 
aoy otlier aspect, but nothing wastes them in bo short 
a time as the sea water, one stogie drop of which 
suffices to rot them presently; and, though only one 
stone should be tooched, it frequently commnnicates 
itflelf to the next, and by this means speedily de- 
stroys, not only a whole rock, but a whole building, 
if a SUauB thus affected should happen to he employed 
in its construction. A sort of saline crust, composed 
of nitre, with allcali at bottom and sea salt, is formed 
over the stone, part of which is no sooner crumbled 
to powder, than the crust drops off, and others con- 
tinue forming till the whole of the stone is eutirely 
destroyed. This effect, I believe, is principally pro- 
duced by the humidity which the sea water, with 
earthy particles at the bottom contained in sea- water, 
always attracts ; and this humidity is the principal 
vehicle for the production of nitre, if at the same 
time other drcumstances concur for that purpose. I 
have already observed that the stones most liable to 
this spontaneous destruction are those which contain 
the most mag^nesia, from which this soft kind is never 
entirely free. 

lu the craggy rocks roond Malta and Gozo are 
many spacious caves or grottoea, some of which being 
on a level with the sea thewavee dashin when in an agi- 
tated state, and resound tremendously. The mguths of 
others are at different heights, and the access is more 
or lees difficult and dangerous, according to their 
situation ; there are some, indeed, in order to enter 
irbich. it is necessary to be suspended by ropes, 
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One of the moit considerable of those asnallyTiBited, 
is utoated towards the point of land called Benghiaa. 
near the Marsa Sirocco creek. Tliis, from its length 
and breadth, ia dietingnished by the name of the 
Great, and it extends more than 200 paces onder' 
ground. 

All these grottoes are fall of stalactites and 
stalagmites, produced by the water filtering throng 
the calcareous rock. The falhng in of one of these 
caverns most have caused the singular excavation 
called MaUuba, near Casal Zun-ico, which certainly 
deserves to be seen. At the distance of 100 paces 
to the south of the shore, and not &r from the rocks 
on the coast, there is a circnlar, or rather an oval 
cavity, more than 100 feet in depth, and formed like 
an imperfect cose. The larger diameter of the lower 
plain is aboot ninety-five paces, and that of the 
smaller one eighty, but the opening is less than 
twenty paces. This ezcavatioii is in those shelving 
difis which incline a little from south to aorth, and 
have hitherto Bnffered no change, bat have remained 
exactly as if this, in part, circular space, had been the 
vrork of art. 

On examining the state of the lower ranges of 
rock, I remarked, that they were corroded in the 
same manner as the others exposed to the fury 
of the waves. Hie sur&ce of them is nneqaal and 
hollow, bat they have, notwithstanding, a sort of 
polish, and a harder coat than the rest of the stone, 
whereas the upper ledges have snSered t^ same de- 
gree of corrosion which afieots all the Midteee rocks 
when exposed to the air, and whioh is very di&rent 
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from Hit fcMia. Then is a great deptii of vegetable 
eta&L in tite lower (dtdn ; but thougli they hsre fre- 
quently .dog'Tttry low, they hare never been able to 
fiad % bottom. All these curcamstaiicM ioUliUy 
prove, that the great htdlow waa oooaaiooed by tiie 
fijling in of a vast cavern which, communicated widt 
the sea, and the time when this happened cannot 
hwo been very remote. Above the apace which has 
BDAk in, there ajqiearg to. have been some habitation, 
for there ia a well fifty feM deep in the part of the 
rodi, into which ataira have been made to desoeud. 
It was formerly deeper, but has been since filled up 
by earth from tiie neighbonring hills, the mouth of 
this excavation being situated in a kind of nnall 
valley. Hie word Makluba signifies overtimed. 

There are blodu and detached pieces of a black* 
tab and reddish calcareons stone to be found in dif- 
farent idacea in Malta, particnlariy in the part of 
Benghisa, neor Marsa Sirocco. These have a false 
appearance of lave, or of burnt stone with smell 
pores, and when rubbed, exhale a very strong and 
diaagreeable smell. On being dissolved by means of 
acids, there remains swimming on the top a black oily 
Bcnm, which occasions the disagreeable amdl. This 
lapis sttilAa has certainly been impregnated with the 
oil of some cetaceous fish. I am ignorant whether 
tbere are any particular strata composed of it.' 

He fudlowing is an enumeration of the principal 
fbsails of Malta and Goeo, originally drawn up by 
M. Dolomiea, and corrected in the little work of St. 
Iciest, tran^ted by Boi^elin ; — 

'1. Pyritts Martialtt and Coik/m pynlar* nor- 
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tialei, found in different clayey hills, particolarly in 
one near the town of Gozo. When these fossils were 
first discovered, it was imagined they made part of a 
gold mine, and some speculators threw away their 
money in making experiments ; hut the hopes they 
had cherished of great riches presently Tonisbed into 

2. Gj/ptum, in those forms which are commonly 
called ctmti/OTvi and tjncular gypsum ; this is formed 
in separate spots in the same clay ; the pieces are 
sometimes very large, but seldom regularly crystal- 

3. Calcareons alabaster.' Those of Gozo are 
yellow, slightly vnned, and sometimes semi'transpa' 
rent, like the antique alabaster. They are also hard 
and compact, and there are lamps and blocks suffi- 
ciently large to make pillars and unis of a great size, 
if they were worked for that purpose, but hitherto 
nothing has been made but tables. Alabaster is 
found in Gozo on the top of mountains, and it is ob- 
aervahle tliat it forms itself by accretion in those cavi^ 
ties which accident has wrought in the common ad- 
careous mass. The Maltese alabaster exists in large 
blocks, separated from each other on the sea coast. 
The top and middle of the calcareous stone are brown, 
with circular veins. This is not so hard and compact 
as the yellow kind, and is U&ble to a variety of inci- 
dental imperfections, such as being full of cavities, 
and earthy, stony parts, which prevent its being em- 
ployed for vrorks of any magnitude, &c. It derives 
its dusky colour from a thick and oily sort of matter. 

4. A variety of calcareous stalactites formed in 
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grottoes. These are real alabaster in concentric 
beds. 

5. Remaina of the back and jaw-bonee of varionfl 
cetaceouB animals. These have been found in the 
calcareous mass in many parts of the two islands, 
and. ID a bed of calcareous, ferru^nous, and black 
sand, wbich has given them a tinge of the same 
colour. These, however, are scarce ; they are partly 
petrified, that is to say, a calcareous lapidifical mois- 
ture has penetrated into the bony texture. 

6. Glosiopetra, ot, more properly, odontopetra, or 
fish teeth of different shapes and sizes, the greater 
part of which belonged to the phoca or sea-cow, the 
shark, different sorts of sea-dogs, and to some parti- 
cular species of skate. Fart of these teeth are in- 
dented at the edge, and part entirely smooth ; the 
largest are seven inches long, of a flat triangular 
form, with a bifurcated or two-fanged root. There 
are others only one bch in length, pointed almost 
conical, with roots also bifurcated, and shaped like 
birds* and serpents' tongues. Most of these teeth 
have preserved their grey and shining «namel in such 
ft manner, that the filtration could not penetrate 
through them ; they are tlkerefore not petrified in the 
inside, and have not lost their bony texture. Those 
roots which have not been guarded from the filtration 
are become stony. 

Odontopetra are common in Malta, and particu- 
larly in G020, where they are found enclosed and 
scattered about in the soft stone of these islands. I 
Lave never heard whether a jaw-bone was ever dis- 
covered with this kind of teeth. 
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7. CnpautUna tv/onita, or serpeato' eyes.' He8e 
are likewise odontopetra or fiah teeth of a bemiBplie- 
rical, cmuobI, or ovnl form. They belonged to the 
gilt-bead and otiier fiah of the Mine lund ; they are 
wbitiBh, grev, yellow, black, or with concentric droles 
of different colonrs. These teeth are o€ different 
■ixes, from one line to foor in diameter ; tiiey are con- 
cave within, and are in a half state of petriAtctioii. 
There are great nnmbers in Malta, bat thoM only 
with concentric zones are in any estimatuMk, and Ae 
large ones of that kind are very scarce. 

8. Odontopetra, which belonged to the kippopo- 
tanna or river-liorse. These were the grinders of 
those animals, and are almost all sqnare, with obtnee 
conical eminences ; there are aome eight indiea on 
the snrfece, but they are seldom fonnd entire. The 
part which has no enamel is petritkd. "nus kind of 

' odontopetra is far from common. 

9. Asteria, enlrochitx, and other 'detached parts of 
the vcrtebree of the encrinns. 

10. Echinites of different shapes and sizes. The 
most remarkable are the hemispherical, some of which 
are seven inches in diameter ; others, equally largej 
are pentagonal, pyiamida), or shaped like an imp»- 
fect pyramid. Some are almost roond, others are 
compressed and almost flat, and all are distingnished 
by names analogous to their shape. These large 
ethimtea are changed into calcareous spar of a ydlow 
ot white colour ; the inside ia eitber empty or filled 
witii a white or yellow earth, according to Idle oolovr 
of the ontstde of the apar. The eehinitei are found in 
pretty large quantities in the craggy parts of lUta, 
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in the soft stone, or in those beds of black land which 
are but weakly agglutinated. 

There ie a great variety of ecMnites of a smaller 
size, mich as the gobultava, the tpatagoidm, or shaped 
like a heart, the clunicanares, natifonnee, &c. The 
exterior part is changed into white spar, and the in- 
ude filled with the same calcareous white and tender 
stone, in which they are found in such great quanti- 
ties. Some among them are much squeezed, but the 
greatest number have preserved the same shape and 
position, as in the sea. 

fVagmenta of echinites are also found in Malta : 
these ore shaped like shields, and are called assula, 
gtdnqiiangulares, hexangtiiares, memfnillares, orbieu- 
lareg, &c. ; likewise pieces of small bones of the same 
fish, but no Jndea stones. 

1 1 . Numbers of fossil shells of different families, 
some of which have the upper part half petrified, 
whilst the impression of others only remains. Tlie 
only remarkable ones among the former are the den- 
talitet, or sea-tubes, two inches thick, and frequsitly 
many feet in length. When they are in a circular 
form tiiey reaemUe petrified serpents. Ostraeitet 
^kaped like cocks' combe, aud some very large pecti- 
nites with and without ears. 

The impressions of sheila are either black or white, 
seoording to the colour of the earth. The most re- 
markable are the daciiUtea and pfioladite». The im- 
pression of the inside of a small terebratula, which is 
onotly of the shape, size, and colour of hemp-eeed : 
there are great quantities in the rocks near Casal 
Qaifftr. 
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Many of the«e foesUs are found in the' hills and 
moimttuna near the cdd city, where there are banks 
almoat entirely composed of them. All the rooks in 
the island likewise contain some of the same Vitid, 
■ 12. And lastly, quantities of liliophyta and mtP- 
iriporilet of different sorts and sizes, among which 
there is nothing very remarkable : they are foand in 
the eteep part of the rooks towards tiie Bontit, and 
particukiiy near a place called Bahria. Some large 
rocks are entirely composed of than, and near fhcm 
other rocks fnll of ottraeiteg.' 

Clihatb Axn DiBKASBs. — The climate of Malta is 
decidedly worm, indeed, almost tropical. The mart- 
Mum temperature for the year may be taken at 90° 
F. , the minimum at 46°, and the mean at 63° F. The 
barometer may be similarly quoted at 38° S', 30° 2', 
and 30° 5'. The hygrometer 67". 30°, and 58{°. 
The heat of the summer is donbtleas increased by ra- 
diation of the solar rays from the rocks surrounding 
Valetta ; but in the country around, and in Gozo in 
particular, the atmosphere is from 3° to 4° cooler. 

As I obserred, in regard to other colonies, thermo- 
metrical observations do not affsrd a fair mode of 
judging of the sensible efiects of heat ; we most con- 
nect therewith the state of the winds and moisture of 
the air. The most prevalent winds are the south- 
east (the Sirocco), and the north-west; the former 
characterized by its humidity, accompanied by an eac- 
hansting degree of temperature, producing a damp 
and Bufibcating smell to the sick : these Siroccos are 
most prevalent in August, September, and October. 
The north-east wind {" ^egaUt') is brief and violent 
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m ita domtian, freqaently occasioning' eerioiiB mischief 
in tbe harbour during the winter months. 
- Occasionally sudden and partiftl guats of intensely 
heated air are felt in Malta, which are blown from 
t^ coast of Africa. Fortonately they seldom exceed 
half a minute in duration, for if longer continiied life 
WDold be ectinguished, owing to the sererity of the 
heat, which is remarkable for blowing in tracts, af- 
fecting the inhabitants of one house and not their 
neighbours. It is probably a portion of the " Samiel" 
or " Simoom" of Africa. When dry wind blows 
over the island, especially in summer, volumes of im- 
palpable dust float about, which is precipitated in the 
shape of a shower of mud, on the recnrrence of a 
damp wind, or when the fogs and dews are peculiarly 
long. 

No regular sea and land breezes are felt in Malta, 
by which the heat would be moderated ; and it is a 
remarkable fact that Captain Smyth found the tem- 
perature of the sea, round the adjacent shores of 
Sicily, at a depth of ten to twenty fathoms, 73° to 
76° F., which was ten or twelve degrees warmer than 
the water outside of the Strtuts of Gibraltar. Snow 
only appears at Malta as a luxury imptHl^d from 
Etna, but in the winter mouths there are frequent 
hail showers. Rain &lla with tropi<»l violence in 
Deoeraber, Jaanary, and part of February. Aboot 
March the sky gets settled; an occasional shower 
may fall in April and May, but during Jnne. July, 
and Augoat, not a cloud is to be seen. September 
and Ootobw are cooled with ahowers, the air is plaoid 
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and invigoreting, and termed " St. Marliii'B," or the 
" litde Bumraer." 

The effects of thmtder and lightning are not ee- 
vatiy experienced, though the electric dischai^ is 
load and freqnent, and during the BammerandaiitBSm 
nights the sky is brilliantly iUnminated with bright 
oorniflcationfl, resembling the Aurora BoreaUs of 
northern climes. 

The following remarks on the winds and climate of 
Malta, as obeerred by Dolamieu, in 1783, are equally 
appUcable to the [tresent, and they bear out my re- 
mains in other Barnes of thia work, that the ruige 
of temperature is of leas consequence to the animal 
frame than the state of the winds : — 

' Reaomnr'a thermometer in Malta during the 
Bonuner is generally below 23°, and scarcely erer 
above 28°. In winter it is very seldom lower than 
8° below the freezing point. 

Heat and cold are most felt when the thermo- 
meter is at either of the two extreme points of our 
temperature, for there is an almost constant contrast 
between our sensations and the instrmnent which 
measures the true temperature of the air, between 
sensible and real heat. 

The different directions of the wind produce an 
instantaneous change from cold to heat, and from 
heat to cold. North or north-west winds always oc- 
casion cold, and a sonth wind constantly brings beat, 
l^e violence with which they blow modifies the sen- 
sations they cause, and those produced by these winds 
become still stronger, because the atmosphere they 
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jBit in, motion is analogoua to what we feel from real 
heat ftnd extreme cold. 

A acKl:l>.-we8t wind pnnfiea the air ia the greateat 
degree ; & north-euit wind is not quite so pure, uid 
it . bttcomea infinitely lesa bo when it changes to the 
9outh-ea«t or the south, but it grows rather better 
when it vcera to the sonth-west, particuhvly if the 
sea be much agitated. 

The north-west wind is purified by tixe vast ex- 
piuue of sen which it passes over ; but the north wind 
would Bi^r some degree of alteration from Italy and 
Sicily, if the great regetation in those fine countries 
did not tend to purify the atmosphere. When the 
wind changes to the sonth it becomes dangerous, 
owing to its having passed over the barren burning 
continent of Africa, where there is scarcely any vege- 
tation, and where the heat is so intense, that every 
thing susceptible of rarefoction in the earth produces 
exhalations which enter into the atmosphere. It is 
not purified by passing over the sea, because the 
channel is narrow, and being sheltered by the land, 
the wat» is not sufficiently agitated to absorb by its 
motion the mephitic miasmata with which the air is 
impregnated. 

The extreme cold during winter is produced by 
the pure air which blows from the north. The winds 
act )q)on us by their great violence, which continually 
rraews the volume of air that surrounds us. 

The cold thus produced is easily avoided by not 
exposing ourselves to the constant currents of air 
and violence of the wind. 
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la aammer, when the wind blows from the south- 
east, the usual purity of the air is so greatly altered, 
that were it to change a few degrees more, it would 
be impossible to breathe, and the insensible perspi' 
ration of the body would form so thick an atmos- 
phere, that suffocation must infelUbly ensue. 

The south winds never blow long at a time, sel- 
dom lasting more than three or four days. "Hiey are 
frequently succeeded by a calm, during which the 
heat is also very great, but much less oppressive and 
suffocating, though the thermometer frequently shows 
a much higher degree of real heat ; the air is then in- 
finitely more pure, and the sea breezes during the 
night, and indeed some part of the day, greatly re- 
fresh the atmosphere. This air is purified by passing 
over the water, which it gently agitates. There is 
also a morning and land breeze, which, though less 
pare, cool the air in some degree. When the wind 
changes suddenly from the south to north, we feel an 
astonishing lightness, our sensations are inexpressibly 
pleasant, and we breathe with the greatest freedom. 

Nothing is more salutary during the sirocco than 
iced beverages; they revive the spirits, strengthen 
the body, and assist digestion. Snow is therefore 
considered at Malta as one of the first necessaries of 
life : it is brought from Sicily and administered to 
the sick. Whenever there is a scarcity of this ar- 
ticle, all that remains in the ice-houses is entirely 
reserved for the use of the hospitals.* 

Diseases, — Malta, though, strictly speaking, with- 
out any marshy exhalations, has abundance of all the 
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ills to which flesh is heir. Dr. Hennen endeavours 
to prove that fever is the prevalent malady, on the fol- 
lowing data. 

The following is a statement of the admissions, 
discharges, and deaths by fever, in the Civil Hospital, 
for three years' : — 

1 The difiereot species of ftTer are DOt enumerated la the 
docunteuts. Remittent* and intenniltenu are of annual oc- 
cunence among the resident inbabitanu, and in coniiderable 
numben, although their lelatiTe proportian ij not noted. It 
has, indeed, been auggetled by thoae who are unnilling to allow 
that diseaiea of marah origin are endemic in Malta, that the 
principal number of these diuasea are caught in Sicily, and are 
thence tnuisferred by boats' creoa. It certainly does happen 
that luch perunu have occanonallj caught remittent tevsr 
while in Sicily; but it iaaa certain that a large proportion of 
the men, women, and children who aufler trxaa the disease in 
Malta have never been beyond the preetnctt of their native 
island in their lifea. 
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It U to be remarked, that among the deaths many 
have occarred in aged panpers, brought from the 
" Ospmo," and it is also to be kept in mind, that 
the worst cases of disease found their way to the Civil 
Hospital. 

The admissions of fever cases into the Civil Hos- 
pital, during the three years, were, we perceive, by 
the above return, 1300. The total admissions for 
the same period were 8736 ; so tliat fever has been 
to bU other diseases very nearly iu the proportion of 
one to seven. 

On referring to the returns of deaths among the 
natives not in the hospital, I find that the proportion 
of fevers most have been very large, for the deaths 
mast have been as follows : — 





Fercn. 


Total DMlh 


luttie year 1818 


263 


. 2330 


1819 . 


. 260 . 


. 2029 


1820 . 


. 223 


. 2297 


1821 . 


180 . 


. 1912 


1822 . 


. 247 


. 2310 


1823 . 


. 273 


. 2566 



Giving a total of 1446 13444 

Or the deaths by fever bore to the deaths of all other 
diseases the proportion of one to ten nearly. 
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CnnparaCiTe View of Dealbi bj Fever ammig lb« InhsbiuitH of 
(he IiUnd of Malta for lix vean, between 1818 and 1823 iadn- 
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Ophihalmia fonne, in Dr. Hennen's estimation, oae 
of the important complointa of the island, but in the 
returuB of the civil hospital, no more than 324 caaee 
of the disease appear to have been treated during the 
cotiTBe of three years. They are as follows : — 

1821. 1823. 1833. Tata). 



Males 



Soldiers 



40 



28 



51 
SO 



119 

157 



46 



Total. . 120 83 121 324 

The sdmissions from ophthalmia have not home a 
greater proportion to the admissions of other diseases, 
than about one in twenty-seven ; and Mr. Portelli, 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the hospital, 
Btatee, that he has never had more than ten or twelve 
patients labouring under the disease at one time. 
The fact is, that the natives who are subject to oph- 
thahuia treat it hut lightly ; they are oftesk seen walk- 
ing about the streets with the disease upon them ; 
and except it arises to a very aggravated pitch, they 
do not deem it of sufficient consequence to warrant 
an application at the hospital, but treat it with the 
domestic remedies within their reach. In one form 
or other ophthalmia appears every year both in Malta 
and Gozo, and generally commences and terminates 
about the same autumnal period. 

It appears principally among the lower orders, and 
of them the women and children are most frequently 
and most severely affiicted. There is every reason 
to suppose, that those diseases principally proceed 
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from the united influence of the excessive heat of the 
atmosphere, the great glare of the sun reflected from 
the rocka and nnmeroiis buildings, and the vast 
quantity of dust blowing about in all directions ; 
while, during the night, the atmosphere is often 
particularly damp, from the copious depositions of 
dew, to the eflect of which the lower orders are fully 
exposed, as they sleep frequently in the open air, and 
always with the head uncovered; in addition to 
which the sirocco winds of autumn are peculiarly 
damp of themselves. 

In Egypt, suppresBioD of perspiration, and exposure 
of the head to the damp nigkt air, aft«r the eyes have 
been subjected all the day to the action of the heat, 
light, and dust, are satisfactorily proved by Assahni, 
Larrey, and others, to have been the moat frequent 
causes of the disease. In Aleppo, a climate which, 
in so many points resembles Malta, the ophthalmia, 
both of adults and children, is met with at all seasons; 
but it constantly becomes so frequent in the mouths 
of August and September, that there are few years in 
which, at least, one-sixth of the inhabitants are not 
more or less affected with it. Dr. Russell, adopts 
the popular opinion, that it proceeds from the night 
dews, which, though in small quantities, sometimes 
^dl at those seasons of the year, and from which the 
natives who sleep in the open air have no canopy to 
shelter them. Europeans who sleep in field beds, 
protected by a thick covering at top, besides curtains, 
are exempt tram this malady, but have been seized 
with it upon lying exposed in the manner of the 
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natives. In some yeare the ophthalmUi ragea with 
destructive malignancy. 

After the disease once attacks, it leaves a great lia- 
bility in the weakened organ to Bufier from its recur- 
rence, and hence there are, at this day, in Malta, 
numbers who are affected with ophtiialmia annually 
"without any obvious cause ; others can trace it to 
damp, cold, dust, &c. ; while others suffer in the 
same manner as Assalini's Maltese servant, who was 
attacked " every time that he slept in the open air." 

The number of blind that are daily met with in the 
streets seems to countenance the idea, that the suc- 
cess in treating the disease does not bear a very flat- 
tering proportion to its frequency. 

During the whole of the first winter the French 
army passed in Malta, their soldiers suffered extremely 
^m blindness ; the succeeding year, however, the 
complaint existed but in a very trifling degree'. 

Bowel Affections. — Next to fever, the most preva- 
lent diseases among the natives are affections of the 
bowels and pulmonary complaints. 

The number of deaths under the heads " Diarrhcea" 
and " Dysentery," bear a very large proportion to 
the total mortality ; in six years they have amounted 
to nearly a seventh of the entire. 

Pulmonary Affections. — The deaths by pulmonary 
affections are also very oumerous : they are classed 
under six different heads in the bills of mortality, 
viz. cough, consumption, hemoptysis, phthisis pul- 
monalis, pleuritis, and pulmonic. 

1 BoisgeliD, vol. ii. p. 14S. Aualini, p. 137' 
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Suminai7 View of the Deathi by Pnhaonny A&bciioiu amoag 
the Nativet, thnM^cbont the liluid of Malta, Inmi the year 
1818 to the jear 1823 inctuwve, excluuve of Deaths in the 
Hospitala. 
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Td the civil hospital, the admiEsions ^m pulmo- 
nary complaintB are nomerous, aod the proportional 
mortality considerable, as . appears by the following 
table:— 
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The rarity of pulmonary afiections among the na- 
tive Eoldiere is atrildng. There appear to be two 
reasons for this : first, the eelection of soldiera is 
made from the healthiest young natiTes ; and when 
unfit for duty as soldiers, they are at once discharged, 
and replaced by sound, healthy men ; and secondly, 
they have no uight duties on the works to perform, 
nor are any subject to drills, &c. as British troops 
are ; indeed, all the diseases of these men are slight 
and simple, consisting prindpally of fever, venereal, 
and ophthalmia. 

Without reckoning at all on the deaths under the 
head " Consumption," we perceive, by referring to 
the first of the above tables, that the diseases purely 
pulmonic have formed nearly one-eleventh of the 
whole mortality among the natives, and of this pro- 
portion phthisis pulmonalis has given more than one- 
third. 

This fatal disease, as it occurs among the natives, 
is rapid in its course, and, as in Italy and other parts 
of the continent, it is considered, both by the medical 
men and the inhabitants, to be contagious ; hence the 
greatest precautions are taken to purify the chambers 
of the sick, while the bedding, which they have used 
during their illness, and all the forniture of their 
rooms, are invariably burned'. 

The village of Zurrico, which lies high, and the 
air of which is dry and purft is reputed to be a very 
unfavourable situation for persons with diseased lungSi 
and not without reason. One-tenth of the deaths 
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under the head " cough," occurred at Znrrico; and, 
on samming up all the pulmonary diseases, a twentieth 
of them appears to have taken place there — certainly 
a striking proportion. 

Txnia and other worms are so frequent, that they 
are scarcely considered sources af disease. The in- 
habitantB assert, that they are much more subject to 
intestinal worms of all kinds now than formerly; and 
they attribute it to their supply of com no longer 
coming from Sicily, but from Odessa and Egypt, the 
grain from which places, they imagine, contains tlie 
germ of the worm. 

Convulsions and other infantile diseases are ex- 
tremely frequent among the children, and carry off 
great numbers. 

Hernia is a disease of such common occurrence, 
that a Burgeon in full practice has estimated that 
nearly one-third of his acquaintance were afiected. 
Hydrocele is also a very common disease. Bowel 
complaints are not unfrequent, especially among new 
comers'. Afiections of the liver are very prevalent. 
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under variouB forms, although not so generally fotal as 
the other classes of disease. Stone in the bladder is 
occasionally met with, and it is remarkable, that it 
has been found to occur chiefly among' the inhabitants 
of the village of Birchicara : this village lies rather 
low, at the bead of the valley of Misuda ; a finmare 
runs through it, but there appears to be nothii^ pe> 
culiar in its waters. 

The foregoing data are derived from Dr. Hennen's 
reports to the Army Medical Board, bnt Ibey are at 
considerable variance with the following documents 
transmitted me during the present year by the gover- 
nor of Malta, and which I subjoin without further 
comment, as they are given with a view to afford ma- 
terials for an extended inquiry as to the duration of 
human life in different countries and climates, and 
under dissimilar or similar circumstances. I com- 
mence, with the military returns, as they extend over 
a period of eleven years. 
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Betum of Deatlu tmoogat the Brituh Troopi in the Commuid of 
Malta, during a period of ten Years, viz. from 1829 to 1834 in- 
clusive. 
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Numerical Reium of Men wnt home to be diachsrged ilie Service, 
or for change of CUaate. from the Malta commaud, dining ten 
Yean, viz. from 1835 to 1834 incluiive. 
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The endemic diaeaeea are few; small pox has been 
nnkuown for some years ; varicella and scarladna, 
occasionally appear, and measles are not unusual. 
The moat important endemic is the plague, which 
was first noticed in tiie Maltese annals in 1549, a.d.; 
in 1593 it agun appeared: — in 1623 forty persont 
died of it, and in 1663 it reappeared, when only 
twenty persons fell victims to it : tut its advent tn 
1675 was dreadful, for 11,300 persons died of this 
terrible malady. Fur 130 years Malta was free from 
plague, when it broke out with fearfiil violence in 
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THE PLAQUB. 209 

1813; for, from its commencement in April, 1813, 
to ite tenninatiou in September the same year, 4486 
deaths took place in the island, of which 1'223 oc- 
cnrrcd in Valetta, the mortaLty being abont eighty 
in the hundred attacked: the monthly progress is 
shewn by the deaths from April to November, viz, : 
April, three cases; May, HO; June, 800; July, 
1595; August, 1042; September, 674; October, 
211 ; November, 53; monmuni of tbe thermometer 
during those months was, 71° 82° 84° 88° 86' 88° 
83° 72° F, strong winds blew during part of the 
period, particularly in July. How the plague ori- 
ginated was never clearly ascertained ; it was gene- 
rally attribnted to three vessels which arrived in 
Malta, 29th March, 1813, from Alexandria, where 
the plague was then raging; some of ^e crews of 
these vessels died on the passage from pestilential 
diseases. 

I will not here enter on the question of contagion 
or non -contagion, but it is a remarkable fact, that 
some of the populous villages or casals in Malta 
totally escaped the disorder, and cases are on record 
where a woman held ber dying husband in her arms, 
or the husband nursed his dying wife and children 
with perfect impunity; nay, even children sucked 
their dying mothers, and lay infolded in their aims 
without contracting the disease. In truth, the ques- 
tion of contagion (or diseases caught by contact 
only) and infection (diseases communicated by the 
atmosphere,) is not yet sufficiently understood. 

AoRiCDLiCBB AND Vbobtablb Kingdom. — The 
island of Malta contains about 50,000 acres of coltir 
P 
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210 UALTA. 

vated land. The ialand of Gozo. 10.000*. Abont 
half is private property, the remaicider may be nearly 
divided between the crown and the chnrch. The 
leases are from one to eight years, and lon^ leases 
from nine to 100 years. The rent for the best land 
is 3/. per acre, hut there ie not much of that qua- 
lity ; the average rental is U. an acre. Property on 
short lease cannot be sub-let without the consent of 
the proprietor, in long leases sub-letting is allowed. 
The repairs fall npon the proprietor in the short 
leases, and upon the tenant In the long ones. 

In all arable lands it is prohibited to sow wheat 
and barley two years in succesEion. 

The land measures made use of in this country are 
salma, tnmoli, mondelli. and misure. The sahns 
contain sixteen tumoh, the tumolo sis mondelli, the 
mondello ten misure. 

■ The superficies of the island is measured at nmet^-four 
square miles, that of Gozo at twenty-aii. The numher of acres 
given under the head of produce in the return, at page 231, is 
100,501 ! hut lao square miles only contain 76,800 acres, con- 
sequently there is an error of 23,701 to be accounted for. 
Tbe measurement of the superficies is correct ; but it ia tnade 
upon the plsne of a triganometricBl survey, consequently the 
inequalities of ground are not allowed for ; and although there 
is no hill esceedmg 700 feet in height, there are constant un- 
dulations in the surface ofboth islands. But another cause of 
error exists in estimating the number of acres { no chain sur- 
vey has ever been made of the islands, and the number ot 
acres Ie stated from the cslculationsof the principal magistrate 
in each of the villages, and it is presumed that mben property 
is BO intersected as it is in Malta, and that more than a third of 
the surface is barren rock, much error prevails in the calcula- 
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Tbe tumolo contains S56 Maltese square canne. 
The usual calculation is that three tumoli, four mon- 
delli and a half, are equivalent to an English acre, 
so that a salm contains four acree and four- fifteen the. 

The price of the best land is from 3 to 600 scudi 
the tumolo (50/- sterling). Land of moderate 
quality adls from 2 to 400 scudi, and the lowest 
from 2 to 100 scudi, and even lese (16/. I3g. 4d. to 
33/. 6s. 8rf.). The best land rents for about fifteen 
Bcudi (1^ 5g.)i the second quality for about ten 
scudi, and the inferior from five scudi to two scudi 
(8*. 4d. to 3s. 4d.). 

A man farming ten salms is obliged to maintain 
constantly two labourers, who geaerally receive from 
100 to 120 scudi a-year (8/. 6s. Sd. to 10/.) each, 
and the fanner generally feeds them in whole or in 
part. His other labourers he pays as he wants them, 
by the day. The price of labour vas in 1816 ae 
high as seven and eight, and even ten tarl (l^f^. 
le. l^d. and ls.4^d.) per diem, in the summer time. 
In 1820 it was reduced to six and fi.ve tari (lOd. and 
S^.). At present the price is about four tari (6|(/.) 
per diem, and for this the labourers are obliged to 
furnish their own tools. Sometimes they are paid in 
money, at others in meschiato (that is a mixture of 
wheat and barley). When they are paid according 
to the latter mode, they receive two tumoli each a- 
week ; and this is the method which is generally pre- 
ferred both by the labourers and farmers. 

The principal objects of agriculture are cotton, 

grain, and eulla ; and it is to these that the &rmera 

prmcipally direct their attention; they, however, 
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212 HALTA. 

eztetvuvdy cultivate beans, peas, a species of wild 
pea called cncciarda, carrots, melons, potatoes, cab- 
bages, canliflowers, and other artidea of that de- 
scriptioii : these are principally cultivated as inter- 
mediate crops between cotton and com. 

In general the lamiers divide their lands in two 
equal portions; on the one half they cultivate cotton, 
and on the other grain. The most important object 
of agriculture ia cotton, and it is estimated that one- 
tenth of the island is annually dedicated to its cultiva- 
tion. This always requires good land, and its cultiva- 
tion is attended with considerable trouble and expenae. 
The fanner begins to prepare his land for cotton in 
August, by spreading a quantity of strong numure 
over it, and breaking' it up with large hoes and pick- 
axes to a considerable depth. In this state it b left 
till the rain commences, that the manure may be wdl 
washed in, and this mode of manuring b generally 
sufficient for four years, and sometimes even for five, 
when the land is of a very good quality. The large 
clods are now broken with hoes, and the ground 
levelled. After this it is ploughed two or three times, 
and it is then in a fit state to receive the seed, which 
is simply scattered over it by hand, and covered by 
means of a kind of rude harrow. The early, cotton 
is sown in Apnl, but it is firequentiy not put into the 
ground until May. If rain follows, this sowing ia 
sufiScient ; but if there succeeds a continuance of dry 
weather the seed is lost, and the fsrmer is then 
obliged to have recourse to a very expensive mode of 
sowing, by making separate holes fw the seed, and 
pouring water npon them. "When the plants begia 
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CULTiyATION OF QRAIN AND COTTON. 213 

to ebew themBelTes above the surjace of the grouud, 
tlie land is hoed two or three times ; and when they 
have grown to the faeigbt of two or three inches, 
the tope of them are nipped off to prevent their nin- 
ning to stalk. This is the last operation previous to 
ooUecting tlie crop, which takes place in the months 
of October and November. 

Sometimes the cotton plants are left in the ground 
§m two years, and even for three; but the most com- 
mon mode, except where the land is very fine, is to 
change the crop every year. The next important 
object is grain ; but a small quantity of pore wheat is 
sown in this island. In general wheat is mixed in 
eqnal quantities with barley, and it is termed mes- 
chiato ; and the reason they give for coltivating it in 
this manner is, that the strong stalks of the barley 
afibrd protection to the wheat. Tliis species of cul- 
tivation is not attended with a great deal of expense 
to the formers ; for supposing that the land has been 
already manured, one ploughing is sufficient to pre- 
pare it for sowing, and when sown it is ploughed a 
second time merely for the purpose of covering the 
seed. After the plants begin to shew themselves, the 
ground is hoed, and this ts the last operation before 
tiie tuuTCSt. The com is beat out on the ground 
(which ia prepared on purpose) by cattle ; and if the 
fenner is obliged to hire animals for this operation, 
the custom is to give the straw, or a part of it, for 
their use. The baiiey is afterwards separated from 
the wheat by means of sieves, with great dexterity. 

The next object is snlla. This b generally culti- 
vated as on tntennediate crop between cotton and 
com, bat in that case, it most be taken off greeo. 
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214 MALTA. 

For this, aa for grain, the land only requires one 
ploughing, and it is generally sown in August, after 
the (Mm is taken off. When cotton is to follow, it 
is cut in March and April, the roots being left in the 
ground, which are eaid to be of service to the land, 
and equivalent to one year's manure. "When sulla is 
left to come to its maturity, no other crop can follow 
that year. It sometimes happens that the seed re- 
mains in the ground a whole year, to the great loaa 
and inconvenience of tJie farmer. In this case it 
produces a very early crop the succeeding year. 
When sulla is not cultivated as the intermediate crop, 
they generally plant either beana, or peas, or vege- 
tables, which are taten off the ground in time to 
admit the corn or cotton which is to succeed. 

According to the common estimate, a tnmolo of 
land produces a qiuntal of cotton ia the pod, and it 
requires three quintals of cotton in the pod to pro- 
duce a quintal of cotton wool. Some lands, however, 
under very favourable circumstances, will give a 
quintal and a half of cotton in the pod, but this te 
not very usual. The expense attending the produc- 
tion of one quintal of cotton wool is now from thirty 
to thirty-five scudi (22. \0s. to 21. 18«. -id.), exclu- 
sive of the rent of the land, which varien from ten 
to fifteen scudi (16s. 8d. to 25s.) thetumolo. How' 
ever, it may he remarked, that the lands which let 
for fifteen scudi (25».) will generally produce some- 
what more than one quintal of cotton wool upon 
every three tnmoli ; therefore the average expense of 
its cultivfttioD may he stated from sixty to stxty-five 
ecndi (51. to 51. 8«. 4d.y The price of cotton in the 
market is at present exceedingly low, beings no more 
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PROFITS OM agricultuhe. 215 

than sixty-five ecudi {51. 8s. 4d.) the quintal. How- 
ever, the farmer, besides the cotton, gets something for 
the seeds and the stalks. It is considered that when 
the cotton sells for five scndi (8s. 4d.) the pesa, or 
100 scodi (81. 6s. 8d.) the quintal, the cultivator is 
well paid ; and, in fact, this seems to have been 
always considered the criterion by which the gain or 
loss of the cultivator is to be estimated. 

The eipenae of cultivating gnun is much less, 
being, including rent, on an average, not more than 
from fifteen to seventeen scudi (11. 5s. to II. 8s. 4d.) 
& tumolo. A tnmolo of land will produce about a. 
salm and a half of meschiato. The price of this, 
when the wheat and barley are in equal qoantities, is 
one scudi and two taris (Is. 11^-) the tumolo (the 
measures of capacity have the same denominations as 
the land measures, and are divided in the same man- 
ner), making the value of the produce about twenty- 
seven scudi (2/. 5s.}; but as there is generally more 
bailey than wheat in their meschiato, and only the 
very best lands will produce a salm and a half, the 
average value of the produce of a tumolo of land 
may be stated at about twenty scndi (11. 13s. 4d.). 
To this is to be added the straw, the value of which 
is generally from four to five scudi {6s. 8d. to 8s. 4d.). 
However, a portion of this is very frequently given 
in lieu of payment for the animals hired to tread out 
the grain. 

The expense attending the cultivation of suUa is 
nearly the same as that of grain, and the produce is 
also nearly the same in regard to value, if it is allowed 
to dry on the ground. If it is cut green, the produce 
of a tumolo is valued from eight to ten scudi (ISs. 4d. 
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to 16s. 8d.). The beans, peaa, cucciarda. Sic,, nmy 
be considered as producing the same, in point of value, 
as the green snlla. 

It is from the »a1e of their cotton and cattle that 
the farmers eipect principally to be enabled to pay 
their rente, and replace their stock. The wheat and 
barley they generally keep for their own use, and for 
the purpose of paying their servants and labonrers, 
selling only the surplus ; and they generally cultivate 
no more sulla than they require for the use of their 
cattle. 

In 1830, three quintals of pods were gathered 
from one tnmolo of laAd ; this is the largest produce 
known. A quintal and a half is considered as a good 
crop in good land. The following is an average of 
the produce of good land : — 
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The following returns shew the state of agriimltuTe 
for seven years : — 
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QuBntit; of Produce, and Prices thereof. 
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Tlie foUoving is a statement of all foreign wheat 
Boid and delivered for the consumption of the public, 
from the year 1823 (exclusive of the aappliea for the 
service of the army and navy), and a retam of the 
native produce of vheat and meschiato (one-third 
wheat and two-thirdB barley) from the year 1828. 
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-The native crop is estimated, upon an average, at 
ftl,000 aalma. 
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The average prices of wheat Bold to the publie in 
Malta, dDring the undennentioned periods, has been : 
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In order to shew the state of cultivation in dlfier- 
ent parts of the island, I subjoin the following minute 
return, as laid before the Board of Trade for the past 
year: — 
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Return of [he Produce 
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CamiD seeds and aniseeds are soccessfnlly cnlti- 
vated, and exported in considerable quantity to the 
anrrousding countries in the Mediterranean, as well 
as to Eng'land and America; and the cumin seeds 
of Malta are as good as any, if not the best, in the 
world. The squills grown and dried in Malta are 
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of each District in Malta, in 1B34. 
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found to produce the best oxamel attainable trom that 
bulb ; and the quantity of oranges hitherto furnished 
by Malta to the tables of the luxurious in France and 
England, might be greatly increased. Indeed, the 
oranges of Malta are confessedly the finest of the 
Mediterranean, and its melons are superior to the best 
1 
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of the southern countrieB of Europe. There are a va- 
riety of other delicate fruits. Vegetation of aroma- 
tic plants and herbs of every eort, aided by rich pas- 
turee refreshed by the regular faUing of aoctumal 
dews, enable the natives to rear considerable herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep and goats, whose flesh, 
aromatized by excellent food, possessea an ezqnisite 
flavoor. Fonltry are plentifiil and excellent. Quails, 
and a great diversity of other wild-fowl, never &il to 
come in vast flights at the time of their annual mi- 
grations. 

Much attention is bestowed on the management of 
bees : a great many hives are kept in several parts of 
the island, from which they yearly procure a large 
stock of deliciously-flavoured honey. Great pains are 
also bestowed on the breeds of asses and mules, and 
the qualities of these useful animals have been highly 
improved by the inhabitants. The asses, especially, 
are well known for their unparalleled strength and 
beauty ; they always sell at a high price. 

The annexed return of the number of cattle, &c. in 
the islands of Malta and Gozo, 1st January, 1835, 
has been furnished me by Sir Frederick Ponsonby. 

Bullocki. EhHp. Goiti, Swisa. 

In Malta 4437 8601 3213 3846 

la Gozo 447 4731 1036 405 

Return of the number of carts and caleches Id Malta 
and Gozo, which pay licences, 1st January, 1835. 

Carls 1137 25 1162 

Caleoliei. 284 14 278 
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Carts employed solely on the farms arc exempted 
from. license. The namber may be estimated, in the 
two islands, at about 800. The licence on carts was 
taken off on the let April, 1835. 

A catalogue of plants which grow is Malta and 
Gozo, is too voluminous for insertion in this edition ; 
it will be found in Vol. V, of my " History of the 
British Colonies." 

Aniuai. KiNonoM. — There cannot be expected 
mnch Taiiety under this head; all the domesticated 
animals thrive in Malta, and the mules and asses are 
remarkable for their strength and heauty. The 
Maltese dog, formerly so much celebrated, is n 
believe, extinct. The goats are of a very fine breed, 
but the homed cattle are small, and principally 
ported from Sicily, Barbary, and the adjacent coa 
Snakes are to be found, but they are not poisonous. 
Birds of various kinds migrate to the island at dif- 
ferent periods, and the hawks of Malta were formerly 
much celebrated ; the bees were also renowned, and 
indeed continue to yield such excellent aromatic 
honey, that it is conjectured the island was thence 
called " Melittt" by the Greeks, Mosquitoes and 
other insects abomid. Among the different species 
of caterpillar found at Malta, there is one of a very 
singular conformation, having no feet. 

FiSR of various kinds are plentiful. — ^Th^ dory, 
rock-cod, and a species of whiting, popularly called 
the " lupo," are excellent. The cray-fish also, found 
on the rocka in the island of Gozo, are enormous in 
size, mid of verv fine flavour. One of the most re- 
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msrkalile fieh is the " pholis dactyliu," which abounds 
in the harbonr, farming for iteelf a complete " habi- 
tst" in tiie soft rock, which is perforated as regularly 
by these creatures as if the perforation had been 
effected with an angnr, while they approach each otber 
so closely and so regularly, that aereral portions of 
the rock appear like the wood-work of a cartrid^ 

A catalogue of the different kinds of fish on the 
coast of Malta is given in my large edition. 



F(IPDI.*TIOH IT DIFFEBEMT rEKlODI — LAHODAOE — EBLiSIOH 

--IHSTITUTIOKS, &C. 



When or by whom Malta waa first peopled is on- 
known; according to fabular tradition, the island 
was primarily tenanted by a race of ^anti. When 
in possession of the Phoenicians and Gartha^nians it 
was probably thickly inhabited, owing to the exten- 
sive commerce carried on ; but the earliest data I 
can obtain are those given by Boisgelin, who says, 
that in 1559, after the raising of the famous si<^ of 
Malta by the Turks, the island contained only 10,000 
inhabitants: in 1632, without reckoning the knights. 
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&c. of the Order, and ecclesiaitica and officers of the 
Holy Brotherhood, the number of the inhabitants 
amoanted to 51,750 men, women, and children. 

According to the records the population of the two 
IslandB of Malta and Gozo was in 1590, mouths, 
28.864; in 1617, 43,798; in 1670, 60,000; in 1780, 
100,000. In 1775 there were compiled to he in 
MaltaBndGoEO, native Catholic inhabitants, 121,507; 
the regular militia, 16,000 (efiective men). The loss 
during the siege of the French, in Vaktta, from 1 798 
to 1 800, amounted to 20,000, including women and 
children ; independent of the troops Buonaparte for- 
<dhty took with him to E^pt. 

The next document I can find gives the population 
of Malta aaid Gozo, as extracted from L'Almanacco 
delle Isole di Malta e Gozo for the year 1807 :— 

Catholic Natives o/Jlfo/fo.— The Capital Notabile 
(Citta Vecchia, or Medina), and its saburbs, 3731 
Valetta, and ita suburb Floriana (city) 24,546 
Cospicua (city), 6224 ; Vittoriosa (city), 3300 
Senglea (city), 4152 ; Birchircara (Ist casal, of 
Burgh), 3810; Naxaro (2nd do.) 3020; Cormi (3rd 
do.)3186; Znrrico(4thdo.)3016; Zeitnn, (5thdo.) 
4024; Gudia (Gth do.) 890 ; Siggeri (7thdo.) 2715 
Zebug (8th do.) 4026; Attard (9th do.) 731 
Musta, (10th do.) 3003 ; Micabiba (Uth do.) 703 
Crendi (12th do.) 924; Hasciack (!3thdo.) 1003 
Zabbar (14th do.) 2542; Dingli (15th do.) 180 
Tarxien (16th do.) 910; Gargur (17th do.) 949 
Safi (I8th do.) 178; Cbercop (19tii do.) 800; Luca 
(20th do.) 836; Balzan (21st do.) 444 ; Lia (22d 
do.) 882; total in Malta, 80.225. 
a2 



CVom the registers of the parochial priests : — 

Catht^k Natives of Goto. — Castello e Rabato, 
5100; Caccia (caaal) 1469; Garha (ditto) 1459; 
Nadur (ditto) 1800; Zendia (ditto) 1364; Saimat 
(ditto) 869 ; Zebbug (ditto) 768; total ia Gozo, 
12,829. 

fVom the registers of the parochial priests: — 

In Malta, 80,225; in Gozo, 12,829; total native 
Catholics, 93,054. Other inhabitants and domesU- 
cated strangers, estimated, 32,100; absent, estimated 
by register, 7650.— Grand total, 122,804. 

The namber of foreigners residing in Malta during 
the six or seven years preceding the plagne of 1813, 
was estimated at from 30,000 to 40,000. Many 
houses were fitted up like ships, with tiers of berths, 
and aereral large vessels were converted into floating 
hotels. 

In 1 824 the population of Malta alone was e«(niw)ferf 
by the deputy inspector of police as follows : — 

P<^nilation of Malta. March, 1824.— La Valetta 
and Floriana, 25,546 ; the three cities on the other 
side of the harbour, 18,649 ; Notabile and Dinglr, 
5166; Zebag, 4776; Siggieni, 3373; Crendi. 1052: 
Micabiba, 814; Zurrico, 3618; Safi. 227; Chircop. 
315; Asciach, 1136; Gudia, 1040; Zeitun, 5440: 
ZabbBr,3537; Tsrxien, 1011; Luca, 1268; Cunoi, 
4130; Birchircara, 5233 ; Balzan, 633; Un. 1039; 
Attard, 907 ; Musta, 3369; Nasciaro, 2965 ; Gargur, 
1139; total 96,404. 

The estimate of the population of Valetta, Floriana, 
and the three ^ties on the other side of the harbour. 
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ie only to the eod of the year 1828. The viDageB 
are to the month of March, 1 82*. 

The following return of Malta alone, from 1824 
to 1828, haa been fiirnighed me by Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby, together with the cenaua of 1834 ;— 



Retara of the PopuUtion of Malta, during the foilowlng years. 
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The retums to the Colonial OiKce give the fol- 
lowing as the number of inhabitants in both Malta 
and GozD ; — 
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The anoezed shears the population of Malta and 
Gozoinl834':~ 
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' The number of prisoners in 1S34 was—mBles 331, female* 
24; of debtors, males IS ; for miBdemeanors, males 170, female* 
1 1 ; of felons, nialea 146, femalea 12 ; of priaonen tried, male* 
3l6j females 24j ditto untried, Main 15; employed at hard 
labour 225; ditto, but not hard labour, 101, not emplo);ed,29i 
punished for ofiences within the prison, ^^ ; caua of sickneas 
within the year 462 ; of death 2. 

' Exclusive of the Malta Pencible Reg;imenC, the torn of 
whkh are returned with the native populatioii. 
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The popolatioii of Valctta and Floritina, up to the 
31st December, 1826 . was 26,100 

Ditto Ditto at Vittorioea 4482 -| 
Ditto Ditto at Senglea 5250 >■ . 19.706 
Ditto Ditto atCospicua 9974) 

Total 45,806 

It is difficult to form any estimate of the number 
of Maltese who are residing .in the Turkish dominions, 
or in other countries bordering the Mediterranean. 
For the last five years an account has been kept of 
the depMtures and arrivalB, by which it appears that 
about 10,000 have departed in each of those years, 
and about 9000 have returned. 

It ia asserted that the natives of Malta are long 
lived, but it is to be regretted that we have not in 
the lists of deaths until of late years the ages of the 
deceased. Abela states instances of persona living to 
80. 90, 100, 105, 107, and 1 10 years. He notices one 
man, a native of Zabbar, who lived to near 1 20 yearn 
(rf age. and preserved his strength, his teeth, and in 
part the coloar of his hair ; and another, a resident in 
the civil hospital at Citta Vecchia, completed 120 
years, retaining his memory and judgment. It is as- 
oerted by the same authority, that some of the ancient 
inhabitants lived to 130 years of age, owing to the 
purity of the air, and their temperate mode of hving. 
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Dr. Hennea constructed the foUowiog: — 
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It would appear from the foregoing;, that the popu- 
lation was then elowly increasing, the hirtbs [Vepon- 
dersting over the deaths. The annexed table I have 
been favoured with by Sir F. Poosonby. His excel- 
lency has not informed me whether it includes Gozo 
or otherwise ; it will be seen that it difiera from the 
preceding table; in some years the excess of births is 
very slight. 
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- Tix Maltese are generally of middle etetare, with 
rabnet frames, and email hands and feet ; the hair 
black, and sometimes inclined to frizzle ; hps fre- 
quently thick, and skin swarthy among the common 
people where exposed to the atmosphere ; the eye 
dark and bright, and among the higher classes of 
females, remarkable for that fulness and langutBhing 
beaaty which constitutes the great charm of oriental 
women. In some of the Tillages, such as the Casal 
of Zurrico, there are a remarkable number of blue- 
eyed persons to be met with. In general there ia 
throughout the villages a good deal of the Spanish 
character displayed, but in the cities, and among the 
higher orders, a sort of French and Greek character 
IB combined. The taen are industrious, active, fru- 
gal ; attached to their country, passive, but yet no- 
wise deficient in courage, as they have often shewn, 
and they are considered the best seamen in the Medi- 
terranean. Those in easy circumstances dress like 
other Europeans, but the lower orders are clothed in 
a loose cotton shirt, over which is a wide vest, or 
jacket, with silver, sometimes golden buttons, a long 
twisted scarf, wound several times round the body, 
with very often a sheathed knife placed therein ; 
loose trowsers, leaving the legs bare from nearly the 
knees downwards, and very peculiar shoes called 
korch, which is a leathern sole, &stened with strings, 
or thongs, to the foot and leg, nearly like the old 
Roman sandal. The head in winter is covered with 
a woollen cap of different colours, haying a hood 
attached, and &Uing down on the back ; in summer, 
large straw hata are worn. The women are attached 
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to thdr ptimitive drees, coiiBiatiDg of a Bhort cotton 
shift, a petticoat (generally of aUae colour), an upper 
robe openiog at the ude, and a corset with sleeves. 
The hair, covered with pomatnm and powder, is ar- 
ranged in a high cone in Iront of the head, and the 
face is concealed by a large black silken veil called 
faldetta, which the wearer adroitly shifts when ex- 
posing her features to a side or Aill view. Many 
ladies of the npper class have recently adopted the 
English costnme, except during the time of perform- 
ing their religious duties, when they appear at church 
in their ancient costume. 

The Maltese marry early ; instances are not rare 
where girla have been mothers at thirteen years of 
age ; they eufier little in childbirth ; twins are a com- 
mon occurrence, but no instance of tripiits have ever 
been heard of in the island ; and when we speak of 
such occurrences as not nnirequent in England, they 
shake their heads in emphatic sUencc. Deformity ia 
exceedingly rare, and monstrosity still more so ' ; in 
early infoncy the children are swathed round ftoxa 
the shoulders to the toes, including the arms, which 
are laid close along the sides, so as to present ft 
striking resemblance to an Egyptian mummy. Not- 
withstanding this apparently unnatural restraint, the 
use of the limbs ia early acquired ; a crippled or an 
impotent child is a rare sight ; and the activity of 
the Maltese, especially aa swimmers and divers, is 
very great. In some cases, weakly or diseased chil- 

1 In the female bospiul there 
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dren are taught to draw their nutriment from the 
goats ; bot in general there is no difference between 
the food of the infant and the adult, except in quan- 
tity; the child acarcel; diamiesed from the breaet 
swallowing oil, cheeae, salt fish, Tegetables, &c, with 
all the gusto of their parents, whose principal diet is 
raw vegetablee, jraits, salads, &c. with a little brown 
bread, maccaroni, oil, garlic, cheese, and a salt sar- 
dine or aochovy, eaten raw ; a draught of Sicilian 
wine closes the meal. Coffee and iced water are the 
only luxuries common to all ages and sexes : even 
among the higher classes, a very small quantity of 
animal food is used. Fish is very abundant, and 
none allowed to be sold twenty-fonr hours after it is 
caught. Tobacco, in the form of smoking, is abso- 
lutely an artide of diet, but unaccompanied by drink- 
ing of wine, &c. 

Bathing in the sea is a very general practice among 
both sexes, the time chosen being from snnset until 
near midnight. The siesta, or mid-day sleep is in 
Malta an universal custom in summer ; from twelve 
to two is the hour of dinner and of siesta, and during 
tliat period no respectable person that can avoid it, 
is seen about the streets. Of their amnsementa, 
music is one of the most general, and it extends to 
the lower classes, who meet in groaps at the comers 
of the streets, singing extempore verges to old na- 
tional Eurs, the burden of the aoug being probably the 
praises of their mistresses, or some sarcastic obser- 
vations on their rivals. Dandog, horse and boat- 
racing, processions in honour of the numerous aajnts, 
with an opcaaional village maypole festival, form the 
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chief relaxatdons, and it is an excellent feature in the 
national character that they are unaccompanied by 
dnmkennesa and quarrelling. The promenades are 
numerous, and much frequented ; that of the botanic 
garden, in the subarbs, is enlivened by the military 
music of the difierent reg^iments of the garrison. 
Beyond the ramparts, the places called Pietk Sliema, 
and St. Giuliauo, present an animated scene of beaa- 
tiful walks. The surrounding country is covered 
with a great number of elegant villas, some of which 
have been lately bnilt, after their native manner, by 
several English gentlemen, who have chosen the 
charming environs of the capital as the scene of their 
residence. 

IiANorAGK. — The npper class speak-Italian; the 
language of the common people is a patois com- 
pounded of Arabic, German, Italian, and other lan- 
guages. The Arabic, however, so far predominates, 
that the peasants of Malta and Barbaiy can without 
much difficulty understand each other. Captain Vella 
contends that the Maltese language, as it is generally 
Bpoken by the mass of the people, is still the original 
Punic', which has passed unaltered thronghthe changes 
and revolutions of so many nations, which have suc- 
cessively occupied and oppressed the island of Malta. 
Some slight differences may be perceived, chiefly in 

' The Rev. Mr, Hamilton, uncle lo the dislinguished pro- 
feBSor of astronomy in Dublin, informed me latelj that he is 
aoxiouBlj engaged in ioiestigatlng the Carlhaginiaa language. 
1 Bould, thecefore, suggeeC that the learned genlleman sboald 
compare the passages in Plautus nith the Maltese dialect. 
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the prottunciation, in variooa porta of the island, bat 
without diapuagement to the language itself, whose 
eabstaace is in every place the same. There is no 
national alphabet, but according to the &iicy of the 
writer those of other tonghes are adopted. Elnglish 
is becoming generally understood throughout the 
island ; and the Italian ought to be got rid of as soon 
as practicable. 

The Lord's Prayer in the Maltese language'. 
" Misaiema li inti fis meuiet jitkaddes ismech, tigi 
saltuatech icun li trit int cbif fie sema hegda flart. 
Hhofasaa ta culium atina ilium u Ahhfrilna dnubietna 
chif ahbna nahhfru lil min hhata ghalina u laddah- 
hanna fittigrif ta tentazsioui isda ehbliena middeui. 

Rbuoion. — A scrupulous attention to the rites of 
their church is characteristic of the Maltese, whose 
established faith is that of Rome. The landed pro- 
perty belonging to the church is considerable ; and 
thereare about 1000 secular and regular clergy in the 
two ialauda'. 

Previous to the year 1827, many of the chnrchea 
enjoyed the privilege of sanctuary, and ecclesiastics 
were not under the jurisdiction of the civil tribonala : 
but a law was passed in that year abolishiug thoae 
privileges, and the bishop's court has now juris- 
diction only in apiritnal matters. The archbisbop of 
the island haa now a aeat in the legislative councU. 

' According lo Anderson. 

' By the calendar of 1742, it appears that there were then 
2OO0 priests and eccPesiHstics in Malta and Oozo, exclusive of 
the membeiv of Che order. 
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There ia a Protestant clergynuui, and the service is 
perfonned in a diapel in the governor's palace ; it is 
not, however, large enough to contain half the Pro- 
tmtants who reaide at Valetta, and it is a well founded 
subject of complaint that a'chnrch hai not been bnQt. 
A military chaplain performe service ior the garrison, 
in a building not very suitable for the purpose : in- 
deed, the want of any suitable Frotestant church must 
appear very striking to those who visit the island, 
when it is recollected that it has been a British pos- 
sessioh thirty-five years. The church service is now 
performed in Valetta ia one of the lower offices of the 
ptdace, formerly either the kitchen or wine cellar of 
the grand master ; and the accommodation on the 
other side of the water, in the Borgo, is worse, con- 
sisting only of what was a sort of storehouse of small 
dimensions. 

EstiCATiON ie well attended to in Malta, lliere 
is a college in Valetta, instituted by the grand master 
Pinto ia 1771 ; it is held in the convent of the sup- 
pressed Jesuits, and has lately undergone complete 
reform. Degrees in divinity, law, and physic are 
conferred under certain regulations ; and there is a 
preparatory sdiool attached to it, in which all boys 
are received upon payment of a trifle. The support 
of the college devolves upon government, as on the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Malta, their property, 
which now amounts to about 700/. a-year, was al- 
lotted for the support of the university, and of a 
church which now costs the government 1 76/, per 
aanum, the remainder being devoted to the univer- 
sity, in which there are 490 scholars ; those in higher 
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schools (nnless Bpedally exempted by the coimci]) pay 
4s. 2d, each month, from which is defrayed the salary 
erf the secretary (11. 15s. 4d. per month), and certain 
pensions to superannuated professors. To this fimd 
the students in medicine, surgery, and anatomy, do 
not coatribnte, but pay 4e. Qd. each month to their 
respective professors. 

There are two normal echoob, at which more than 
1000 boys and girls are educated free of aoy expense. 
These schools, together with a small one at Gozo, are 
supported chiefly by govemraent, — private subscrip- 
tione are however received. There was, for a con- 
(dderable time, much jealousy on the part of the Ca< 
thoUc clergy on the subject of education, as it was 
feared that it might be made use of as the means of 
conversion. Tiaa feeling has subsided ; and in one 
of the normal schools lately established, a canon of 
the church is the principal director. 

The children are taught [fading, vniting, arith- 
metic, and the rudiments of Italian grammar, and ia 
some instances. English and Latin; the females are 
taught needlework, spinning, and weaving. 

Of private schools there are eighty-two in UaUs : 
viz, tweuty-fouriu Valettaand Floriana; twenty-five 
in Vittorioaa, Sanglea, and Conspicua : and the re- 
mainder in the difiereut casals, or villages. In Gozo 
there are six private eemiuaries, and a public free- 
school in Rabato, with thirty-five scholars. 

Thb Press scarcely deserves even naming. There 
is a single gazette under the controul of government, 
and all freedom or dissemination of public opinion 
by means of a newspaper, totally suppressed. This 
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ie not as it should be ; and it is to be hoped tbe 
Maltese will not be much longer permitted to con- 
tinue in a state which no Englishman who loves free- 
dom of discussion would wish to see perpetuated. 

Librarieg. — In the year 1761, the Baile De Tencen 
founded the pnblic library of Malta, which was in- 
creased by many gifts from distinguished private in- 
dividuals, princes and kings. The King of France 
contributed a select set of books to it; and it was 
privileged to receive copies of all works published at 
the royal press at Paris. The library formed at the 
general hospital was transferred to it, and a regula- 
tion was established, by which the books of all the 
deceased knights became its property ; it also had an 
annoity of 300 crowns left in perpetuity to it, and 
derived some additional income by the sale of dupli- 
cates, insomuch that in 1798 the number of books, 
if we are to credit Boisgelin, amounted to upwards ot 
60,000. This hbrary vras, since the capture of the 
island from the FVench, removed, to a large building 
adjoining the palace, formerly called the ConserTa- 
toria. It is a very respectable foundation, and con- 
tains a number of excellent and some very valnahle 
works. Hits library is open to the pnblic at certain 
hours of the day, but no books are lent out. 

The garrison have a subscription library, both for 
reference and lending out; it was formed in 1806. 
The books are distributed under the five following 
heads, and the number of volumes as they stood in 
the library catalogue and supplement to Febnuiy, 
1824, is thus: — 
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vols. 
Divinity, Ethics. Arts and Sciences, . . 426 
History, Biography, Voyages, Travels, 

Military Publications, 835 

Polite Literature, Poetry and Dramatic 

Works 644 

Noveb and Romances, ....'. 356 

Periodicals, Miscellaneons, &c 273 

There are also books on medicine, surgery, and 
the accessory sciences. 

In the general hospital there is also a good library 
founded by the medical officers of the garrison. 

The university of Malta grants degrees in medicine 
and chirurgery ; and the Maltese physicians and Bur- 
geons are . now priacipaUy educated in the island, 
many of them being possessed of considerable pro- 
fessional talents, to dispense which they are required 
to produce certificates to the government ; their fees, 
however, are exceedingly small, as shown by the fol- 
lowing schedule of doctors' fees, sanctioned by go- 
vernment in March, 1821, 

Foe a visit b; day in Valelta, or in the pcofessor's 

place of residence 6 

For a visit nhen accooipanied nilh another pro- 
fessor 1 6 

Ditto, between ten at night and four in the morniiig 'i 6 

A consultation by night A 

Dtlto by day 2 S 

For applying a blister, and dressing the same ••.... 1 3 

Bleeding, cupping, or applying leeches 6 

* The scudi is equal to la. Sd. sterling. 
l The taris ia equal to lid. sterling, fixed by government. 
R 
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A viait rroM Valetta lo Floriana, or lo the Marina I 9 

Ditto ditto, by night 3 

A viiit ohen accompaaied by another profeaaor 2 

A conniltatioD in the above placn 3 

A viiit from Valetta (o Coapicna, Vittorioaoi or 

Senglea 3 G 

MeeCiag a prafessoF in those places 3 

A consultalion in those places 3 9 

A visit from Valetta to Zabar, Laca, Tanien, 

Cunni, Birchircara, or Miwida 3 

Meeting a professor in the above plaoea 3 4 

A consultation in the above-named cauli 4 

A visit to the more interior casals 3 6 

Meetings professor in the said casa^ 4 

A consultation in the sudcasals 6 

The introdoctian of the catheter 9 ff 

The reduction of hern)* 3 

The operation &)r dropay 3 6 

Other aperationa, such aa amputation, &c. shall be 

submitted for the conai deration of the medical 

For a medical or surgical cerdilcate 1 3 - 

Fm a conaultaliiHi in writing > 3 6 

The cure of a aimple syphilitic complaint, if the pa- 
tient goes to the professor's bouse G 

A complete mercurial course to be charged according to 
circumstances. Dressing irounda, bandaging and unbandaging 
fracturea, shall be submitted for the consideration of the me- 
dical committee, to be decided upon according to the circum- 
stances and time employed. 

There are several domestic medidnee in Mftlta de- 
serving notice : tht leading popular remedy ie the 
oil of sneet almonds ; this is quite a panacea, and 
had recourse to on all occasions ; it is a good laxa- 
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Lemon juice is also a frequent application in do- 
mestic practice, especially in disordera of the eyes ; 
and it appears to be a tolerably active Btimnlaat, and 
nsefnl in certain stages of disease. Bat very extra- 
ordinary is the " aqua distillata catellorum," or puppy 
water; it is not prepared like Ambrose Park's cele- 
brated emollient ointment, by stewing down the 
whelp with oil, but is effected simply by distillation ; 
of conree this is no more than distilled water, with 
a very minntc admixture of the animal matter, capa- 
ble of rising m the heat of il'2. It is held to be 
sovereign in frights and the nervous affections of 
women, or " tcanto," as they are called ; and though 
an empirical trick, its employment is defended on a 
medical principle, viz. the violent reaction it produces 
when the patient is told of the remedy she has ewal- 

An absorbent earth found in some caves is used in 
all cases attended with acrimonions humours, and as 
a specific in fevers. It is said to be constantly rege- 
nerating from the exposure of the cave to the action 
of the atmosphere : the absorbent earth swells by the 
moisture it imbibes, and when one layer of the sur- 
fiice is removed, another comes in contact with the 
atmosphere, and its texture loosens and swells out as 
the preceding layer did, after the manner of slaked 

Another popular remedy is the sand-bath, and 
which is chiefly used for rachitis and pertussis. The 
patient is kept in the pit close covered up with sand 
for different periods fr»m ten minutes to half an hour, 
a copiooB perspiration is produced, and is kept up by 
B 2 
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the ufle of diluents sud artificial warmth, after which 
a cordial ia administered. It is said to be occasionally 
effectual. 

Hospitals and Cbahitablk Inbtitdtionb. — There 
are two fine hospitals at Valetta, and one at Oozo, 
supported entirely by government ; all persona are re- 
ceived therein who require medical aid : and there is 
also a puhUc dispensary, where medicines are fur- 
Dished gratia to those who require not in-door treat- 
ment. At Floriana, the suburbs of Valetta, there are 
two charitable institutions, one called Osjnatio, the 
, other the House of Industry ; the first is for the re- 
ception of old men and women, and a part of the 
building is appropriated for the reception of the in- 
sane : — aboat 700 persons are maintained in this 
eatablishment. 

The whole of the charitable institutionB are onder 
the management of a committee, chiefly composed of 
persons holding offices under government. The 
prisons, which are admirably managed as regards 
classification, cleanliness, and reformation, are under 
the same committee. 

The following details, while they demonsb-ate the 
attention of the Maltese government tu these nseful 
charities, will prove interesting to benevolent indivi- 
duals in our other colonies. 

The House of Industry (founded by the Marqois of 
Hastings), ia for the instruction and rearing up of 
poor female children and orphans, who when of a 
proper age are obliged to find work for themselves. 

The number of inmates in the establisbtnent is 250, 
besides sixty more girls of poor &miliee, who come 
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twice a day from their homes to attend a day school 
within the premises of the iiutitutaon. 

The expense of each of the inmrites for food, cloth- 
ing, bedding, washing, and light, amounts, on an 
average, to about three- pence per day, or 41. Us. 3d. 
a year. Shoes, stockings, or faldelta, are not fur- 
nished as part of the clothing ; but the girls generally 
procure these articles from the institution, paying for 
the same out of their earnings or premiums. 

In the number of inmates are included about 
fifteen girls, whose relatives and friends pay to the 
institution for their maintenance, 6ic. at the rate of 
8«. 4d. per month, or 51. a year each. 

Daily Diet Table for the Girls at the House of In- 
dustty. — For meat days— 1^ lb. of bread; |lh. of 
beefj 2 oz. of vermicelli ; 2oz. of fruit. 

For last days. — 1| lb. of bread; 3 oz. of vermicelh; 
2 oz. of froit ; 2 eggs, or a proportion of salt fish, 
with oil, olives, or cheese, and a portion of suet for 

Proportions. — Cheese, 2oz. each person; olives, 
1 moodello for every twenty persons; salt fish, 1 
rotolo for every eight persons ; oil for ditto, 1 pint 
for every thirty persons ; suet for soup, 1 ounce for 
every five persons. 

Articles of Clothing supplied to each of the Girls in 
the Iiutitatioit. — 3 shifts; 3 jackets; 3 petticoats ; 3 
aprons ; I pouch ; 2 combs. 

Bedding supplied to each of the Inmates. — 2 blankets; 
1 coverlet; Q sheets; 3 bolster cases ; 1 bed, consist- 
ing of two iron trestles and wooden bed boards, and 
1 palliasse filled with straw. 
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Betuni of th« actual Mumber of Patieiits treated in the Civil 
Hospitals, Bud the Number of Inmatei ia the Oipisio and 
Lunatic A«;luni, on the Sad March, 1S35, ihowing the Diet 
and Expenae of each Person. 



CIVIL HOSPITALS. 
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PiibUeDi»pe»tary. — llie actual nnmber of oat-door 
patients famished with medical and surgical ud and 
medicines during the year 1834, »td the total yearly 
expense, is as foUows, viz. — 

HamlKi or PeiHini. 
Medical cana . 4,466 

BiBsiodcuM . 13,176 

17,642 
Total Yearly Expense. 
Cott of medicines, insCrumenb!, and surg[ical £ t. d. 
msteriils . . 146 10 9 

Fay to the apothecary and porter ■ SO l> 

Gratuity to five medical officers lot Mo years' 



£240 10 9 

Detail of the articlec of bedding and clothing, &c. 
allowed in eaidi institntion: — 

To every Patient in the Civil Hotjntai. — One wool 
aiattreaa ; 1 palliasse ; I bolster ; 1 pillow and case ; 
Q aheete, or more when required ; 1 blanket ; 1 cove- 
let; 1 set of boards and trestles ; 1 bedside table, 
and all the necessary utensils ; 1 shirt ; 1 cap ; 1 long 
jacket ; 1 pair of trowsers. The last two artides only 
allowed to cunTalesceote. 

To every Inmate of the Oipitio. — One palliasae; 
1 bolstra' ( 1 blanket ; 1 coveriet ; 1 set of boards 
Bad trrades ; 2 sheets and piUow-casea allowed to 
bedridden and infirm ; 1 locker or bedside table, and 
all other necessary ntensils. Fat men — 3 shirts ; S 
jackets i 3 pair of trowsere ; 2 CE^s ; 1 straw hat. 
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For voraea — 3 shifts ; 3 jackets ; 3 petticoats ; 2 kcr- 

The Oaptzio is a very noble charity, and its re^* 
larity and good order reflect credit on all concerned ; 
it is open on all occasions to public inspection, and 
little other recommendation is required to become an 
inmate than the claims of poverty and distress. 

The poor and the deranged occupy distinct parts of 
the building, and the sexes of each class are sepa- 
rated. TTie paupers occupy nuraerons halls and rooms, 
well ventilated and clean ; each has a separate bed, 
raised from the floor on boards and trestles, and fiir- 
nished with a sufficient supply of bedding. There 
are sqiarate apartments where they take their meals, 
all the appointments connected with which are equally 
neat with those of the sleeping rooms. 

The lunatics and idiots have each separate ccjls, 
with boards and trestles and sufficient bedding, and 
a general airing-ground and corridor. Coercive mea- 
sures are rarely resorted to, nor even solitary con- 
finement, except to their own cells, when it is abso- 
lutely required. 

The foundling division is conducted with equal care 
and attention to the comforts of its helpless tenants, 
as the other parts of the establishment. The infants 
are received from all parts of the island, and are sent 
out to nurse in the country as fast as nurses can be 
provided for them. Those who are not thus pro- 
vided for are reared by hand in the house ; some are 
very pitiable objects, their congenite diseases render- 
ing it impossible to procure wet norses for them; 
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great atteatioa, however, is paid to them, and flome 
are reared hy means of goat'e milk, 'which they fluck. 
from the animal, but the mortality is very high. 
Whenever any of them enrvive and arrive at an age 
capable of undertaking employment whereby they can 
be useful in the establishment, or can provide for 
themselves, they are either employed within the walls, 
or discharged to work on their own account ; until 
then they are kept at the public expense. 

^any of the orphans are able to make some return 
to the charity, by working at a. cotton manufactory, 
which ia established within its walls. The cotton is 
purchased in the raw state, and is spun, twisted, and 
wove into every sort of garment, and bed and table 
linen, used either in the Ospizio itself or the Civil 
Hospital. Lint for the use of the latter is also pre- 
pared ; and such species of industry are promoted as 
suit the age, infirmities, and constitutions of the in- 
habitants, nor is the stimulus of pecuniary revrard 
wanting, for about a fourth of the produce of their 
industry is granted to the work people, and such as 
are able and of good character are indulged by per- 
mission to go out into the city and acquire any little 
remuneratioD for their labours they can procure. 

The diet is of excellent quality, and cooked in the 
most careful manner ; the whole culinary establish- 
ment being remarkable for cleanliness and regula- 
rity. 

A sum little short of 20,000/, currency is annually 
distributed in Malta to the poor, (including the ex- 
penses of the Civil Hospital,) and of this, a sum of 
about 100/. currency per week is distributed in alms. 
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All these expenees are defrayed from the rent of va- 
rioDB lands and houBee bequeathed for the porpose by 
pious individnalfl at different timea. At present pau- 
pers of both sexea abound thronghout the ietand. 1^ 
principal employment of the lower class of women 
and children is cotton spinning, and at this an adult 
female cannot at present earn more than twopence 
per day, which is barely sufficient to supply her with 
bread, labourers among the males are ia aa fall 
employment as ever, where agricultural objects are 
pursued ; but porters, boatmen, and all the other 
classes which depend upon commerce for their diuly 
subsistence are severe sufferers, and even among su- 
perior ranks the effects of poverty are felt with con- 
siderable severity'. 

A charity of perhaps the most efficient character 
that has hitherto been open to the wants of the po«r 
and distressed, is one recently instituted on a very 
small scale, by a few pious Englishwomen, for sup- 
plying poor rocHQ-keepers with clothing and an occa- 
sional pecuniary stipend. Among the multiplicity of 
buildings in Valetta, there is no want of cellars and 
apartments of small size and low rent in all parts of 
the city for the accommodittion (rf the poor ; bat there 
are certain neighbourhoods along the line walls, es- 
pecially at one point called " Mandraggio," where 
Hiey are congregated in dense masses, and lodged in 
abodes, which, it is true, affi>rd them shelter, but it is 
tiutt shelter which ezdudes a saffidency of light and 

I This wfts the testimony of Dr. Henoen, id 1830, and, ud- 
fbrtaostely, paiiqiMinD is sdll on the increue. 
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air for the purposeB of ordinary ventilation and clean- 
linesB. This particular district has, according to tra- 
dition, (confirmed hj old plans and maps,) been re- 
covered from the sea in former ages, and is at present 
beloir its level;— it is damp, filthy, and comfortless, 
the houses are crowded together, badly constructed, 
and inconveniently planned, and the streets are nar- 
row, irregolar, and unpaved. At all times the poor 
inhabitants are characterized by a peculiarly sallow, 
unhealthy aspect ; but during the period that the city 
niSered from the plague, the disease raged with the 
most fetal violence among tbem, and scarce an indi- 
vidual escaped the contagion'. 

The civil hospital of Valetta, elsewhere noticed, 
oonsista of two separate branches, one for males, the 
other for females. 

llie male capable of accommodating 200 sick ; the 
female 150. The wards are kept <dean and well ven- 
tilated, end with a sufficient supply of bedding. 

The dieting is conducted on a plan nearly simOar 
to that of the British military hospitals, modified by 
the peculiar habits of the natives. 

The medical attendants are natives, and consist of 
one physician and two eorgeons, with two assistants 

' The term " Mandraggio" i> eipressive of ilie nature of 
this diitrict. " Maadn," in Italian, signifies a " herd of 
cattle;" and " Mandraggio," thougfa not to be found in die- 
dooaries or vocabulaiiea, designates in the vulgar tongue, "a 
pen for a herd of cattle." In a plan of the city to be found in 
" Statuta Hogpitalii Hieciaalem," 4lo., printed at Rone in 
IMS, the Mandrag^o ii represented as an oblong basin or 
ditch on the outside of the line trail. 
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each. The Bakr; of these officers is &boat 122. eter- 
ling per moath. One surgeon has charge of the 
men, and another of the women. The physician is 
profesEor of physic in the college, and delivers clinical 
lectures on the practice of physic in the hospital. 
Mr. Portelli, the eorgeon of the male hoHpital, deliv- 
ers lectures on anatomy and surgery, in a theatre 
recently erected within the walls of the hospital. 

The Lazaretto, — This very important establishment 
occupies a peninsula which juts out into the lesser 
harboor on the western side of the city of Valetta, 
and which has been completely insulated by an arti- 
ficial cut. On the highest ground in the islet is Fort 
Manoel, and on the shore beneath is the lazaretto, 
consisting of a number of buildings, erected at differ- 
ent times, which present an extensive front to the 
water, surrounded by a triple line of high stone walls 
towards the land. Besides these buildings a very 
extensive area is also inctoeed by solid stone walls, 
within which, in cases of necessity, many hundred 
persons could be encamped, duly classed according to 
the difierent stages of their disorder, should plagae 
again make its appearance among the inhabitants. 
There is abundant accommodation for persona per- 
forming quarantine, for cattle and for goods. On 
the main land, nearly opposite, is the health office, 
where the various officers of the establishment con- 
duct their business, and beneath is the " parlatorio," 
■where, under proper restrictions, conversation is per- 
mitted with individuals who perform their quarantine 
on board the shipping. 

The wbde of the establishment is under the care of 
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the BDpermtendettt of quarantine, and embraces aa 
extensive range of peculiar duties, which are con- 
ducted in such a manuer as to render the quarantine 
department of Malta one of the most effective in 
Europe. 

The captain of the port and the physidan of the 
health-office examine all shipping approaching the 
harbour, to ascertain the state of health of the crew, 
the nature of the cargo, and the port from which the 
vesRel sailed, &c. &c. The questioua necessary to be 
asked for the elucidation of these points are not left 
to the discretion of the examiDing officers, but are 
contained in printed papers, on which the answers 
arc inserted. 

The process of expurgation at Malta, during the 
plague or other pestilential diseases, consisted of the 
free and continual admission of air to SH parts of the 
house and furniturej the remoTsl of filth of every 
species, ablution of all wood work by a strong lye of 
soap water and the application of hot limewagh to all 
the walls, from the cellar to the garret, taking care 
to remoTC and repair all loose or decayed pieces of 
plastering ; all the drains, &c. completely emptied of 
their contents, and thoroughly cleimsed ; the clothing 
and furniture most minutely cleansed, and such parts 
as are not susceptible of damage ironf water submit- 
ted to copious efiiisions, and even boiled iu a strong 
lye when practicable ; books, and all other similar 
articles, placed in the open air, on the terraces, 8cc., 
and every decayed, superfluous, or nseleas artitJe, 
particularly in the form of rags, cordage, paper, 
clothes, hangings, &c. &c. destroyed. During the 
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plagne in this island, a very lar|^ ram of money was 
expended, and most landably expended, in the work 
of expurgation, by the government. Immense quan- 
tities of susceptible or infected articles, of little in- 
triaBic vslne, were hoarded up by the inhabitants, and 
these were either burnt or properly purified, the go- 
Temment paying one-third of the expense ; the cost 
of transport often exceeded the value of the artidea, 
as the expurgating carts to and from the lazaretto 
were mainttuned at an expense of nearly five pounds 
cnrrency per day each '. 

To these precautions were added fumigations of 
vaiioos kinds, mineral and vegetable ; those from the 
mineral acids were very generally used in the public 
hospitals. The smoke of straw, damped with water, 
and the fumes of vmegar, were also a very frequent 
' means of fumigatdon ; hut the great officinal formula 
<tf the Levantine lazarettos is as follows ; it, howevn", 
was principally applied to goods, letters, &c. 

Sulphur, six pounds ; orpiment, crude antimony, 
litharge, cumin seed, enphorbium, black pepper, 
ginger, of each four pounds ; assafcetidB, cinoabar, 
sal armooiac, of each three pounds ; arsenic, one 
pound. All reduced to a fine powder, to which ia 
added raapings or saw -dost of pine wood, six pounds ; 
bran, fifty pounds. 

This most ofiensive and penetrating composition 
appears to have been long in use. for it is noticed by 
Dr. Russell in bis History of Aleppo. The exposure 

' The informslion wlucb (lie late Dr. HeimeD collected on 
this, and ou all oilier painU of medical top^^raphj in uur 
Hedilerronean poaseuioDa, ii exlromely valuable. 
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' of clothing to the night air waa mipposed by manir to 
be the most effectual of all means of purification, and 
the Turks and other inhabitants of the Levtuit place . 
tbe most implicit confidence in its efficacy, which 
they attribute principally to the operation of the dew. 
A regular body of expurgators was organized at 
Valetta, who marched through the city by beat of 
dram and sound of bugle, so as to warn all parties of 
their apfwttach ; but one of the most important eats* 
blishmentswas a corps of volunteer guards, called the 
" Guaidia Volontaria Urbana," organized by the la- 
apector- General of Police. They were composed ot 
inhabitants who never moved out of their own streets, 
and did duty at the doors and windows of their own 
houses. Their bnunesi was to prevent all imjnx>pet 
communication ; to see that all susceptible artidet of 
food were immersed in wat«r for at least half an 
hoar ; that pigeons, fowls, rabbits, &c. wen stripped 
of their feathers snd sldna ; that wine, &c. was re- 
ceived in dean uncorked bottles ; that aU non-sns- 
ceptdbte articles were cautiously examined, and all 
fihunentB of thread, wool, feathers, Slc. were removed 
by pincers and burned ; that all coins received were 
passed through vinegsx ; that all contact with the 
porters of provisioas, water carriers, &c. &c. was can- 
tionsly avoided ; and, finally, that individuals of the 
foinily anointed themselves well with oil, as the surest 
preventive. It is remarkable, that the dealers in oil, 
and those who were anointed with oleaginous mate- 
rials, escaped the plague ; I observed, when in India, 
that the oil, ghee, and butter venders were most ge- 
nerally free from cholera. 
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Hm quarEtutine regulatione of the island will be 
found in the large edition of this work. 
. At CittA Vecchia, an hoBpital has existed from a 
remote period. Abeta infornis us, that of the hietory 
of its foundation he possesses no documents ; but, so 
far back as the year 1370, it is mentioned in the re- 
cords of the Royal Chancery of Palermo. It was 
then known under the name of the hospital of St. 
Francesco, and appears to have been wedl endowed. 
Its affiiire were administered by the jurats or local 
magistrates of the city. At present, it forma abranch 
of the civil hospital of Valetta, and it is now called 
the hospital of Spirito Santo. 

In 1654, Nicholas Sanra, a native physician, en- 
dowed an hospital inCitta Vecchia, for the reception 
of chronic cases and incurables ; it is now a sort oi 
poor-house, and its fonda, which have been consi- 
derably increased by the bequests of benevolent na- 
tives, are entirely under the management of the 
bishop. There exists also a charit^le fond for the 
portioning of poor girls at Citta Vecchia ; and both 
in that ancient capital and the principal towaa 
throughout the island, frequent and liberal distribu- 
tions of food and money are made to the poor at the 
gates of the various convents. 
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Malta <b at present ruled by & military governor, 
appointed by the crown, and a council hue this year 
been added, the constitution of which is seven mem-' 
hen, four of which must hold offices within the 
island, namely, the senior officer in command for the 
time being (not in the admiiustration of the govern- 
ment) ; the chief justice; the archbishop; and the 
chief secretary to government. The three unofficial 
members of the council are to be selected by the 
governor i two from out of the chief landed proprie- 
tors and merchants, being iaa majesty's native (Mal- 
tese) bom subjects ; and the third from among the 
principal merchants of the island, being a British 
born subject, and who shall have actually resided in 
tlie island for a period of not leas than two years. 
It is but just for me to state, that the Maltese (and 
also several British merchants) are diaeatisfied with 
the constitnUon of this council ; they pray for the re- 
construction of their popular assembly, which they 
had re-oi^anized as soon as they had shut up the 
French in Valetta, and assert, with justice, that they 
have been more despotically treated by Great Britain 
(who, be it remembered, did not conquer them), than 
by any other government under whose dominion the 



iBlund hag been, in proof of whicli tfaey mte tbe fol- 



EztractsfiiM 

1. King Louis, by his diploma of the 7th October, 136l^ 

untied perpetually these islands to the royal domiiiions of Sicily, 
Mking them under his Bpecial protection, declaring himself theil 
liord Suzerain r and that their inhabitants should enjoy oU the 
privileges irhich were ei^oyed by tbe other cities of the king- 
dom ; and by * solemii act, declared and stipulated that the 
iatanda should not he ceded to any one whatever in Ceud, 
barony, or by other title. 

2. King Martin and Queen Mary renewed and confirmed 
the act of King Louis, on the 27th Novemher, 1397, at Catania, 
giving to the Maltese and Gozilang iiill power to oppoie by 
fcirce any cession or separation of these islands from their unitm 
with Sicily. ' Menu fbrti, pro quo in nullum .crimen, deUctaiq 
vel inobedientiam inourrere ieputentur, et ^iquatenus cenr 
seantut,' &c. 

3. At the instance of the noble Giovanni Vaccaro, ambosaa- 
dor of the University of Malta and Ooio, tbe viceroy of Sicily 
granted the following coacesaions and privileges, dated the Sth 
April, Uig. viz. 

That tbe University shall build a tower in the Islaud of 
Comino, — That for the expense of the building, and mainte- 
nance of the gnrrison, the University shall lay a duty or con- 
tribution of one florin on every cask of mine imparted into the 
island from Sicily, as well as other parts; but that afterwarda 
the duty shall be diminished to the annual sum neceaaary onlj 
to maintain tbe garriBoQ, 

That the castellano, or governor of (he said fort, shall always 
be a Maltese, hut shall be elected by tbe king, to hold the 
office during pleasure only. 

4. King Alphonsus, on the 20th June, 1438, issued a diploma 
from Valenza, confirming the union of Malta and Goia to the 
royal dominlonsf and in recompense of the fidelity to the 
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crown, shown b; the Maltese by the payment of 30,000 Boiias 

of gold to purchase their owngOTenunenl from (he noble Goo- 
■olvo de Hanioy, he declared himself again their protector 
Suzerain r And that the ialaoda of Malta aad Gozo should be 
considered as a part of the royal domiDions, and as such enjoy 
«11 the privileges of hie own subjects, reserving to them the 
whole intemsl goTerament, civil and criminal. 

5. There were other coDcessions of King Alphonsus, dated 
SOth March, 1429, at the requisitioQ of the noble Francesco 
Galto, and Simone Mozara, ambassadors of the University, viz. 

That all officers of Che island be Maltese. 

That no fiscal or oommissary of any kind could be sent froo) 
Sicily. 

That the Maltese be exempt from the payment of the duty 
called mezza tratta, and of the cuslonis in alt (he kingdom of 
Sicily. 

That the office of Secretia of Malta (collec(orBMp of the 
revenue of government property), be wholly independent of 
(he Maestro Secreto of Sicily. 

That (he Maltese be exempt from all imposts or taxes, or 
collectiona whatever ordered in tbe kingdom of Sicily, though 
(he case should be most urgent 

6. The same King Alphonsus, the I6lh April, 1431, ex- 
empted the Maltese from all duties in Sicily, 

7. Other conceasiona from the same sovereign in that year 
to the aforenamed Francesco Gatlo — 

Conficmed (he privilege of aggr^atjon of the islands to the 
royal domains by King Martin ; and that the exemptions 
from du^, toll, or impost, shall be observed. 

That the office of Capitano of the cjty shall be annual. 

S. The Viceroy of Sicily, at the solicitatiDn of the noble 
Nicola la Kocca, ambassador from the Universica of Malta 
and Qoxo, granted the following tavouts the 21th March, 143S, 
Viz. 

That anntul officers be elected, as heretofore, and not 
otherwiae, solely by scrutinio, by a majority of votes of (he 
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That the jurats and other offleera pro KdipaTe, may with 
impuoit; redst and den; execution on an; royal rescript gnnt, 
or pioviaioD, if it be contrary Co the priTileges of the island; 
but in the time of four months the; are to represent Bad to 
Goniuk his roi^al Majesty or the Vicerof. 

That the Cosielluio of the maritime castle can have, no 
jurisdiction, or atqr interference vhatever, with the judsdie- 
tion of the officers and minister* of the city and the Univer- 
■iia. 

9. The some King Alphonsus, by hia tetter dated the 6lh 
JuDe,1441< thanks the Maltese aod Gozitans far their dona- 
tion of aixty ounces of gold (a considerable sum at that time), 
and conGmu again all the privilege! and grants of 1438, and 
every other. 

10. At the inCeiceession of the noble Stefano Serrera, ais- 
bassadoF, the 9lh June, 1150, the foUawiI^; was granted : — 

That the Universitjl might import from Sicily all kinds of 
pravisiona for the subaialence of the tno islands, nlthout pay- 
ing any duty. 

That the chief of the ci^ (the capitano),Bhould not enter the 
council vheneier it treated of aSairB in. which he haa toy oon- 

11. On the appUcaiioa- of the noble P. G.de Hazaoand 
Ant. FalzoD, ambasaadoia, King AtphonBus,.the 28d Feb. 14M, 

granted,— 

That the Caatellano (the King's officer) has no jurlsdiotion 
out of the ancient limits, say CastsI St Angelo, undar penalty 
of 1000 florins. 

That the jurats and the capitano of the city shall be oUiged 
to execute and obey all the resoluCians of the deliberaliona of 
tb* counciL 

That no office conferred by sccutiaio can be held again undl 
after two years, and not till after one year any other offloe, 
thai there may be time to exatnine into their past conduct. 

12. On the application of the noble Giovanni de Maxara 
ambassador, King John issued a diploma, dated from Baice- 
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lima, Snd Jan. 1460, that all privileges giaoted and established 
bybll lovereign predecessors were b; him confirmed. 

IS. Alto, on tbe 17th Jan. 1466, on the application of the 
said Mazara, — 

That no one can have two incompatible nfficea. 

That in Malta there shall be no other principal rojal office 
than that oC captain of the city, in whom shall be united the 
office of captain of arms. 

That natwilhslanding aJl rojal prahibitdona to export pro- 
Tuions from Sicily, the Univecsiti may for iw use and need 
export theoi from any port or landing-place in the whole 
kingdom. 

14. A tetter of the viceroy, dated 22nd March, 1470. That 
the jurats ha»e the right to put their aceounti and the deli- 
beration* of the council into execution, and punish delin- 

IQ. Other favours, ceded by the Viceroy of Sicily, at the 
solicitation of the noble Giovanni di Mazara, the £th July, 
I47£. 

The ambassador demanded and obtained the recal of a 
governor who had been appointed over Malta and GoM, ai 
.contrary to the privilege of King Alphcmsus in 1428 ; and a 
solemn promise ivhs made never to send another governor, or 
■Bjinse to act contrary to the tenor of the privileges granted 
by the sovereigns of Sicily, or (he natural rights of the 
Maltese. 

That the offices of the Univeruti ought to be conferred in 
the usual forms by scrutinio, and by a majority of vote*. 

16. That the jurats and the Universili, or council, shaU be 
maintained in tbnr right of electing procuraton of the cathe- 
dral church, and examining accounts, with the admission of 
the bi^op or hja vicariua, according to moat ancient custom 
and usage. 

That the council of tbeci^ ought to electa sindaouafbr the 
cmisea moved, or to be moved, between the University and the 
biahop. 

17. Diploma of King Ferdinand, dated from Ocana, 26(h 
, 14119, by which he conHrms all privilegea, liber- 
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ties, immuniHcs, nutnma, and mora] uugcs of die Maltese 

people. 

> IS. Other gianlE by King Ferdiaand. dated NBp]««,32d Ray, 

IG07, at tbe prayer of tbe ambagsador, the noble Manfiredo 

Caxara, viz. 

That in all the kingdom the privilege ihal) he otwerred, 
which eitemplG the Maltese front all duties. 

That in Sicily com «hould be lold to the HalteK at the 
■atne price at which it irai current on the day their vessela ar- 
rived to purchase and load corn. 

19- Grant of King Ferdicand, 3rd August, ISU, by the 
intercessiao of the noble Pietro Caruana, ambassador of tbe 
UniTeraiU :— 

That no capita d'orrai, or other officer, ihall be anflered to 
make proclBmaliana, or inainuale any thing contrary to the 
privileges of the city. 

Thai in all Sicily the privileges of eiemplion from duty of 
the Maltese shall be punctually observed. 

30. Diploma of Queen Joan, and Charles, her son, 93nd 
Sept. IS16, confinning all privilqies, JurixiiclionB, usages, and 
nun^ customs and stipulations, ceded and agreed to by all tbe 
preceding sovereigns >. 

The Maltese appear to have constantly enjoyed 
the bleBsinga of a free constttution, except at inter- 
valB. when they were under a ioieiga yoke; and 
even then they aDccasingly struggled to break their 
chains. 

The Coftsiglio Popolare is stated to have been a 
permanent representation of the whole people. Iti 
existence and its functions acknowledged, authorized, 

' There are many more diplomas, grants, privileges, provi- 
sions, letters, &c respecting these matters! but the above are 
sufficient to show the liberriea and franchises enjoyed by the 
Maltese in ancient times. 
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sad confirmed by all their Snz^viiu. In die Cob- 
Biglio Popolare resided the whole legislative antho. 
rity. 

It not only nominated the memberB of the execa- 
tiTB government for the management of ordinary 
afiairs, but it watched their condoct, and retained 
the power of controlling and dieplaciug them. 

' The appointment of the principal officer of govern- 
ment, the Capitano di Verga, received the sanction of 
the Suserain. The powers of this officer have varied 
at difierent periods ; but they were always defined, 
and always limited. Sometimes he has been nomi- 
nated solely by the Suzerain ; sometiineB by the 
Maltese ; but generally they submitted to his choice 
the names of three persons, and this seems to have 
been the more general and constitutional practice. 

All important matters were decided hy the popular 
council. The jnrets, as the administrators of public 
property, were dependent on it, and nominated by it. 
It took care of the commercial interest of the univer- 
sitii, and snperintended its apeistiooa ; and for this 
effect, whenever it became necessary, it nominated 
procurators, syndics, &c. 

It appointed ambassadors to sovereigns to nego- 
cdate on public a&irs, and to their Suzeruns, to ask 
fovonrs or complain of violation of privileges, either 
by themselves or their officers, it being the parti* 
cular duty of the council to defend rights and privi- 
leges. 

This conncil deputed of its own body a certfun 
nnmber of persons of probity, of the first and second 
classes (of which the ConsigUo Fopolare was always 
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compoeed), to fona a Consiglio Futiot^t«r<,. .idiich 
aonuajly elected by scrutinio the new public o^dctb. 
or iniiusters ; the election of whom belonged tQ tte 
citizens, agreeably to their most anraent piivile^eeh 
The ecrutinio means a court that is held aonuallyi on 
the 27th of September, to appoint proper peraoss In 
hold offices. The appointment of all public a&in 
was only for one year, when others were appointed 
to their places. 

It seems that the Consiglio Popolare sometimea de- 
puted the university (or jurats) to elect the jndgea, 
&c. by scrutinio, and this body then composed the 
Consiglio Particolare, or exercised its functions. 

No new duty tax could be collected without the 
consent and order of the Consiglio Popolare ; and it 
seems that the consent of the Suzerain, who pro- 
tected the people individually as well as collectively, 
was also necessary, at least to taxes of importance, - 

With respect to the persons who composed the 
Consiglio Popolare, it appears by ancient recmds, 
that before the coming of the Order of St. John, and 
many years afterwards, this body was composed ot» 
cert^n number of persons of famihes of the first and 
second classes, and tie representatives of towns (ca- 
sals) elected by the people, who were called eonsta- 
bles (contestabili). The jurats, and all other officers 
of popular election, had a seat in the Consiglio P<q>o- 
lare on general afiiurs. 

Strangers domiciliated five years, and married to 
Maltese women, were admitted memhers of the coon- 
cil, by an act of the coundl itself. 

All officers of the island were Maltese. 
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'■ Hie Gapitano di Verga (who was the royal officer 
id the ialosd), was prohibited to enter the Consiglio 
Fljpolare, whenever he might have any interest in 
43i»bnuneBB to be treated of. 

If this Capitano, or the prindpal magistrate, abueed 
lAe powers committed to him, theConsigUo Popolare 
hod a right to comphun to the Suzerain, and demand 
IUb fiemoval from office, &c. 

The Caatellano, or governor of the marine castle, 
had no interference in the aflaire of the nniveraiti, or 
the city, nor any jnriBdiction beyond the ditcbes of 
the fort. 

Whenever the members of the Consiglio Popolare 
differed considerably among themselves on important 
pointa, such as internal regulations, they sent ambas* 
sadors to the King, or Viceroy, to represent the 
different opinione, which he decided by a diploma, 
grant, &c. 

"Die Consiglio Popolare was by the Sicilians, and 
by the Maltese themselves, frequently called the 
council of the city (Citt& Vecchia, Medina or Nota- 
lule), by excellence called the city. 

Gozo was governed in every respectthe same as 
Malta. It had its own Consiglio Popolare, and every 
other officer, similar to those in Malta '. 

On the breaking out of the insurrection agamst the 

> In 1644, in the time of the Order of St John, a general 
oouncil of the heads of familiei was convened in Oozo, to lay a 
contribution (or the building a new city, which being refused 
bj the people, the prcgect did not lake place, aa appears by 
(be register of [be Order, the Jth Hay, 1644. 
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French republicans m September 1798, tiie first mea- 
snre of the Maltese was to re-establish this connt^ 
(which had been deepottcally suBpended by the latter 
Grand Mastersof the order of St. John of JemBalem), 
to which they then gave the nameof eongreas. His 
GongresB was composed of representattpes of the clergy 
and of the people of the whole country freely elected, 
and had appointed as president Sir Alexander John 
Ball, then commanding his majesty's forces in the 
Uockade of Valetta. ' 

When the British troops took possession of the 
fortifications in September 1800, the congress was 
suspended by Sir A. BaU, the very man who had 
ttipolated with the Maltese and promised its preser* 
vation ; he established a system of government en- 
tirely arbitrary and despotic, contrary to the expeda- 
tions of the Maltese ; end instead of allowing them 
to he governed by their ancient laws, conformably to 
the spirit of the British constitution, he adopted the 
detested code of Rohan, which had already destroyed 
some of their privileges, and which code b in force 
in the island to this day. 

In 1813, Sir Thomas Maittand arrived in Malta as 
governor, when the last deadly blow was given to 
the remaining national institutions of the Maltese. 
Their magistrates, under the name of Ginrati, formed 
a highly respectable board, which had existed for many 
centuries, and was respected even by the despotic 
Grand Masters, as well as by the French themselves ; 
but in 1818 their office was totally abolished, so as 
to leave no trace whatever of a representiaive body 
in the island of Malta. Respectable and meritorious 
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Maltese baT«, it is alleged, been dismissed from tbeir 
ntoBtions for no other reoaon than to make room for 
Englishmen. The mtaries of the heads of several 
fences were giyen to a few individuals newly ar- 
rired in the island, whose merite were totaUy nn- 
known to the natives. The Maltese occnpied for- 
merly all the principal sitnatiosB in the island, inclnd- 
in^ that of governor of Gozo, with the exception of 
the posts of public secretary and treasurer ; but at 
tiiis period they were removed, humiliated in their 
own country by their protectors, and lowered to the 
rank of inferior officers. The island has been loaded 
with icsapportable hurdeaa ; high duties have been 
established, and pengionH assigned on the revenue to 
individuals not Maltese, and not resident in the 
island. Restrictions on the trade, quarantine does, and 
dtai^gea have been established, and little or no trace 
of a free port is any longer left ; excessive expenses in 
the numerous tribanals; confusion in the laws by 
eontinoal alterations, and by frequent contradictory 
proclamatione, have succeeded. Even the brown 
barley bread, the only food of the poor, was highly 
taxed, to upwards of 100 per cent. The university, 
anciently endowed with sufficient fonda for its sop- 
port, has been rendered mercenary by imposing on 
the students a monthly tax, while the revenue has 
been engrossed by the government. Sir Thomas 
Maitland was the governor, the legislator, and the 
judge, and stood, a miUtary man, omnipotent in the 

The Maltese, deprived of the blessings of a free 
press, notwithstanding their repeated supplications 
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for t^ privilege, had no meane of maHug known 
tluir grievBDcee to the Britieh nation, from their own 
oonntiy ; while the preae being monopolised by tbe 
load govenuuent, the progrees of intellect is chedced, 
•od the natiTee are deprived of the benefit of bo pnv- 
fitable a banch of employment. The Maltese, g>o- 
voited as they are by a liberal nation, jealooe of the 
Uberty of the press, cannot bat feel strongly at beti^ 
totally deprived of so great a privilege. 

Even their humble petitions encountered the 
greatest difficulties from the local authorities at 
Malta ; eo as almost to impede the voice of the fiiith- 
fnl Maltese subjects in reaching the British tl)roae; 
and, after a petition to the king had been si^ed by 
almost all the nobiUty of the island, and other re- 
sectable inhabitants, they were designated by the 
ruler, a despotic military man, in a phnted publica- 
tion stnck up in all pnblic places, as weak, incon- 
wderate, turbolent, and factious, and some of the 
enbscribers have been deprived of their aituationa to 
the present day. 

These alleged grievances require investigation ; they . 
have contuned for thirty-five years, during which pe- 
riod the Maltese say that they addressed the crown and 
the Colonial Office in vun ; — they have sent deputies 
to E^land, and used every argument and entreaty 
that a reasoning and faithful people could devise; and 
the only redress offered, has been the council above- 
named 1 ag^nst which the British merchants in Malta 
and in London, as well as the Maltese themselves, 
have protested. Without pledging myself to the 
ftatements made, or snggesting the remedies, I have 
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performed my daty in giving potdidty to oomifeiatB 
which it is the interest of all parties to examine. 
Since the large edition of this wwk was published, 
the statements herein made, supported by many vo- 
huninons and convincing documents, have attracted 
the attention of the colonial aathorities, and a com>- 
mission has been appointed by the crown to inqnire 
into the Btate of Malta. 

Military Dbfbnch. — The island is protected by 
« naval Bquadron, Malta being the head qaarters of 
«aT Mediterranean fleet ; and by a garrison of British 
troops, and a regiment of Maltese fencibles,— con- 
sisting of twenty-five officers, forty-one non-commis- 
sioned ditto, and 468 rank and file, which the Mol'- 
tese themselvea pay for. It has been proposed to 
raise two or three regiments of Maltese fencibles for 
service in the Mediterranean and West Indies, or in 
ft tropical cUmate. Such a measnre would give re- 
lief to the overstocked population of the island ; and, 
ta the Maltese make sober and patient troops, they 
would be well salted for West India servitade, par- 
tjeolarly if the enlistment were for a limited period. 
The foUowing table shews the — 
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Humben and IKstribution of the EKedre Force, OfficoB, 
Mon-commisrioned Officer*, Rank uid Pile, of the Britidi 
Ano;, Artillery and Engineera, iocluding the Maltete 
Pentdbles, in each year since 181S. 
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Burrocks. — Dr. Henoeo truly observes, that to 
g;ive a minute description of these buildinga woidd be 
in Et great measure to give an acconnt of the atapen- 
douB fortifications themselves, for the barracks form 
integral parts of the works, and the principal walls 
a to both. The barrack-yards and squares 
s instances formed out of the quarries 
whence the materials for the fortifications were raised, 
and the lower floors of the barracks are formed of the 
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snrfiice of these quarries, while the lower part of the 
wftlls is merely the rock perpendicularly scarped. 

In some instancea this peculiarity of structure Ten- 
ders thorough ventilation impossihle, hut the defi- 
dency is sapplied by long galleries and large doors 
of communication, while the disadvantage is in some 
measure conDterbaltuiced by the decreased tempera- 
tore in the summer months. 

The principal occupied barracks in the city of Ya- 
lettA are those of St. Elmo. They are divided into 
the upper and lower; the former are permanently 
occupied by the royal artillery. The principal rooms 
are built around an open quadrangular space of about 
80 yards by 40 ; there are others built in a range on 
the upper part of the works ; in the whole there are 
56 rooms of various sizes, from 10 feet by 9, to 20 
feet by 15, and from 9 to 15 feet in height. The 
ventilation is good and complete. 

The lower barracks of St. Elmo are always occu- 
pied by the corps of infantry quartered in the city of 
Valetta, They lie on the western side of the fort, 
and are constructed behind the parapet wall and that 
part of the rock which is scarped out to form the sea 
front of the works looking towards the quarantine 
harbour. These barracks are of three tiers or etoriee 
(tf 175 paces in length, and run nearly east and west; 
the back of the room is principally formed by the 
solid rock ; the front has a southern aspect, and opens 
to a space from which was originally quarried the 
materials of the buildings : this space is 1 80 yards 
in length, and varies in breadth from forty-three to 
twenty-four yards. The rooms of the lower tier are 
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only veiLtilated by the door by wHcb th«y -— rTrrwif 
G«te with this open apace or arek : they are priMi- 
pnlly used for stores and cooking houses. Th« b«- 
cond tier has a commOD passage ninning oloBg tha 
whole front ; and opposite each room or archway, ia.' 
which the men sleep, there ia a large window. Th« 
rooms of the third tier are of a similar constnictioB; 
but as their upper part rises above the level of ike 
platforms of the works, they enjoy the additianal yen* 
tilation of a small window in the rear, which runs 
from the top of the arch obliquely upwards towards 
the parapet. At each end of the range there ia * 
staiT'Case of conuuuni cation, which also affords a 
drcnlation of air, the whole is sufficiently well yenti- 
lated and lighted. 

There is a very ample aupj^y of water in the bar- 
rack-yard, and the drainage after mnch labour and 
expense, is now complete. 

There is another barrack in Valetta, situated on 
the land side of the works, in the cavalier of St. 
James. The native fencibles sre accommodated is 
liiis barrack in fourteen casemates in two tiers. 

The barracka at Floriana are more modem thui~ 
tiiose of Valetta, but, like them, are bomb-proof 
caaemates. They are situated on the weatem side of 
the isthmus in that part of the works which knHa 
towards the quarantine harbour ; they are below the 
summit level of the esplanade, but stiQ at about 100 
feet above the level of the sea. The rooms apiwo- 
priated for the use of the soldiers consist of case- 
mates with two large ventilatora in each roof, and a 
window over each door. Besides these casem^es 
there are a smaller range of rooms for non-commis- 
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noWMl ' irfficers, and tot the varioiiB pnrpoBee of Btoree, 
GO^ng bouses, orderly-roomB.jiJacee of confinement, 
&e< 8tc. The whole are within an encloenre, which 
■tfbrds sufficient space for the purpose of parading 
the gnardB, &c. There is an ample supply of tank 
water of good quality within this enclosure, and 
ib£ barradu, though hot, are by no means uncom- 
fortable, as they lie on the opposite side of the 
works from the Marsa at the head of the great bar- 
bonr, and are screened from the winds that blow 
over it by the ridge upon which the suburb of Roriana 
it built. 

The barracks in the Cottonera district, on the 
eattem side of the harbour, are very numerous. The 
principal are situated at Isola gate, behind the dock- 
yard, at about sixty feet above the level of the sea. 
Hiese, like the last described, are bomb-proof case- 
mates ; within the last two years several passages 
have been cut through the rocks in various points, so 
as to admit of more light and air than they formerly 
enjoyed. 

The barracks consist of fourteen bomb-proofs, of 
(Uferent sizes, shapes, and aspects, with stores, caa- 
toens, cook-houses, &c. &c. sufficient to contain 600 
men, and are generslly occupied as the head-quarters 
of the corps doing duty on the eastern side of the 
great harbour. They are confined within an enclosed 
yard, and are amply supplied with good water ; the 
a^iply waa formerly restricted, but the building of a 
atw tank has effectoally obviated that serious defi- 
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sBme general character as the preceding, bnt aboat 
twenty feet higher above the level of the sea. 'DiOBe 
of St. Salvador are still higher, being nearly 400 fi^ 
above that level. The other barracke are those of 
St. Helena, Vittoriosa Gate, Zeitun Gate, St. Angelo, 
&c. &c. 

All the barracks are admirably adapted for the 
purposes for which they are intended ; and eo an- 
merous, that the health of the troops ought never to 
suffer from crowding, or from want of every accom- 
modation which barracks can a^rd. 

Laws. — ^The deapotism both of the grand masters 
of the order of St. John, and of Great firitain, has 
almost annihilated any thing' like a code or k» 

A commission has been appointed by his majesty 
to examine into the state of the law in Malta, and 
to prepare a criminal, civil and commercial code. 

The law, as it is now administered in Malta, is ex- 
pensive and tedioas. A modified system of trial by 
jnry has been introduced for certain criminal cases. 
The judges, who were formerly paid by fees, are now 
independent with fixed salaries, and not removable 
by any authority except by an order of the king in 
council. The language of the courts of law is 
Italian. 

In the criminal court it does not appear that there 
is much business of a very serions nature. The ■ 
common ofience is stealing and pilfering ; but there 
is a remarkable absence of all crimes of a very ag- 
gravated nature. 
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lie following returns shew the state of the prison 
Bad the number of indictments and death sentences 
in the ialand. 

Number oC Prisoners who have been in confinemenl in the 
Great Prison of VaUtu, on the (Int day of each of the 
undermeDIiDned yean. 
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In the civil courts there ie h muMplidty of bmi- 
neas t the deiueness of the population, and the hd- 
oertainty of the law, are probably the cause* of' ttie 
extent of litigation that pervades the island. 

Hie supreme conrt consiets of a chief justice or 
president, and foor members ; and there are minor 
conrte, viz. that of special commission, an inferior or 
magistrates' conrt : a court of piratical offences ; a 
commercial court, &c. 

Revbnob and Expenditdbs. — The Revenue of 
Malta is high in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants, and to the nature of their country ; it is on an 
average 100,000(, per annum, arising from the fol- 
lowing sources : — 

Sent of property of the crown in lands and houses 
in the islands of Malta and Gozo, 28,000/. ; tax on 
the importation of foreign com, 30,000/. ; customs 
and port dues, 14,000/.; excise, 16,0001.; quaran- 
tine dues, 5000/. ; judicial fees, 4000/. ; minor taxes, 
3000/. 

The system under which this revenue is raised ia 
much objected to in England as well as in Malta, 
and requires the revision of some authority delegated 
from those who pay the above mentioned taxes. 

The rents of the crown property, though sufficiently 
high under tbc present system, would be susceptible 
of an easy and great increase, on restoring some 
share of the prosperity Malta may fairly claim, and 
will then always prove her most legitimate and best 
source of revenne. 

Hie expenses of prisons, hospitals, and public cha- 
rities, might be much lessened by restoring the condi- 
IJoti of the population. 
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Tbe qnaruitiiie does at Malta are particuleriy ob- 
jected to, on the ground that they should not be levied 
on the individnals or goods placed in quarantine, bat 
on tbe general treaeuiy, as it is sufficient punishment 
to the individual to be kept in confioemeDt, and suffi- 
cient detriment to the merchant to have his goods 
detuned and unpacked, without being obliged aleo to 
pay for a measure which is one of general police, and 
not for private benefit. 

The absurdity, to say nothing of the cruelty, of 
decking commerce in Malta, by levying duties whe- 
ther on importation or transmit, must be apparent to 
the veriest tyro in pohtical economy. The British 
merchants engaged in the Maltese trade have long 
been urging on the Govermnent the absolute neces* 
sity of removing these duties, instead of complying 
with which, the Government have issued another 
tariff, thus adding uncertainty in tbe duration to the 
mischief of injudicious laws. 

The foUowing is an account of the gross revenne 
and expenditure, in sterling money, since 1321 : — 
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Hie revenae and ezpenditwe i> Bab}ect to tia ex- 
tunination of am fiudiuir who resides on ihe island, 
and whose duty it is to ronark npoa any thing' not 
authenticated by the Secretary of State (h- the Trea- 
sury in England. The accounts are fonrarded at a 
fixed period of the year to the auditor in England. 

The Eicpenditure of the island defrayed by Great 
Britain amounted, in 1829, to 101,181/. ; thus, — ^foor 
ferments, 70,502/. ; Ordnance. 25,879/. ; Commis- 
sariat, 29,800/. ; Staff, 3000/. ; total, 129.181/. ; but 
deducting 28,000/. stoppages from the aoldiers fbr 
theratioDS, 101,181/. In the year 1832, the amount 
paid by Great Britain for the military expenditure of 
Malta was 100,462/., viz. :— Regimental p^, cloth- 
ing, and hospital charges, exclusive of contingenciea. 
63,060/. i pay of General and Medical Stafis, Go- 
vernment Officers and Chaplain, 2444/. — Ordnamce. 
Payand allowances of Artillery and Engineers, 7892/. ; 
Civil Department, IS33/. ; Coatingents. 412/.; Ord- 
nance Stores, 3196/. ; Military Works, 2860/.; Bar- 
rack Department, 718/. ; repair of Barracks, 8ic. 
3197/.; Barrack Stores, 1102/.; Commissariat pay 
and allowance, 3108/.; Provisions, Forage, Fad, 
Stores, and Freight, 20,404/. ; Contingente, 358/. ; 
Army Vessels, 32/. ; Transport of Troops and Stores, 
4587/. ; Surplus Provisions and Stores, 1985/. ; total 
expense, 116,141/.; but deducting 15,678/. stop* 
pages, the actual coat to Great Britain was 100,462/. 
The cost of the Maltese regiment, which Is de&ayed 
by the people of the island, is, for the year ending 
March, 1836, (all ranks, strength 634.) pay and daily 
aUowauces, 10,576/.; extras, 140/.; dotldng, 500/. ; 
total, 11,216/. 
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ntefoUoiring are stated as some of the prindp^ 
saluiea i—Lieiitenuit- Governor, 6000/.; Chief Ss- 
cretory, 1600^.; Chief Justice, 15001.; Treasurer, 
lOOW.; SnperioteadeDt of Qnanmtiiie, 800/.; At- 
torney General, 800/. ; Collector of Land Revenae, 
7001. ; Agent for the Grain Department. 600/. ; Su- 
perintendent of do. 500/. ; Director of Public Works, 
600/. ; Auditor of Accounts, 500/. ; First Magistrate 
of Jadidal Police and Coroner', 430/.; First Assist- 
ant. Secretary's Office, 4S0i. ; Magistrate of Gozo, 
a&d Collector of Land Revenne, 400/. ; Collector of 
Cnstoms, 400/. ; Superintendent of Marine Police, 
350/. ; Magistrate of Executive Police, 350/. ; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Gozo, 350/. ; Chaplain to the 
CivU Government, 300/. ; Superintendent of the Go- 
yemment Printing office, 250/. ; Superintendent of 
the Island Post-office, 250/.; Clerk, Secretary's 
Office, &c. 200/.; Adjutant of Police, and lieute- 
nant R. M. Feucibles, 2001. ; Captain of the Qua- 
rantine, 200/. 

MoMKTABT Ststxm. — There are two banks of dis- 
count and dep<»it, who circulate their own notes of 
ten Bcudi's and upwards, without any connexion with 
or enpport from Government. The whole capital is 
deposited in diaies of 1000 Sicilian dollars in 2300 
BCudi's each, which shares may be transferred with 
the approval of the Directors, who are elected from 
among the shardtolders, and serve gratis. The ex- 
penses of these establishments, as well as interest 



' After the deacli of John Looker, Esq. the place of First 
Hagiatrate of Judicial Police is aaid to have been abolished. 
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aad-^profit'iHi thedbttrss, arepaidby A»ed«ii^gi1^| 
witli two apprared tngnstureB, of notmmetbatM^iM 
nontbB' date, at the rate of six per ctnt.'pn' ttatnao') 
-^paper offered by aharefaolders enjoying a prefer- 
ence. Tliese banks have done mncb in rettdnin^ 
some commerce at Malta in lien of the bad system 
Qiat destroys it. The capital of each bank does not 
now probably exceed 200,000^, and the circolation 
(tf the notes of both will not now be likely to exceed 
half the depouted capital. The coins in cironlatiDir 
are chiefly Spanish and Siralian dollars, with some of 
the silver coin of England for the coloaiea generally ; 
and some cc^per coin for Malta in substitution of the 
cojqier coinage of the Order of St. John, latterly 
withdrawn ; a Bmall quantity of the silver and gold 
coin of the Grand Masters still remains in circulation, 
as well as the coins of Tarioos sturonnding' conntries, 
many of which are current at fluctuating values. 

lliere is little or no gold coin in circulation ; die 
amount of silver and copper cnrrency is estimated at 
150,000/. sterling, and of paper cmrency at 20,000/. 

A singular institution exists at Malta, termed tiift 
Monte di Pieti, which was established there in the 
year 1597, and, like all institations of the eort m 
other parts of Europe, particularly at Rome, with the 
object of afibrding pecuniary relief to the distresMd 
at reasonable interest, thereby preventing them from 
having recourse to nsmiouB contracts. Any soro <tf 
money, however small, is advanced t» t^ appliomts 
on the security of property ^ven in pawn,— soch as 
gold, silver, and other precions articles, or wearing 
apparel, whether worn or new. The period of the 
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Isiltiiti|ifenr<tiuiM yeiaM on pawne of the 6eat deaptip* 
^ioih'Knd'ntwEiiiore thaa twooa tboBsoftlutl&ttaiv 
rRMflvablft «t &e option of the poitieB, viho- are - abw 
ftt.,lib<)rty to redeem thdr pawns at any time wkl)iD 
tlie.pmod on paymentof interest ia proportion. 1^ 
rste-of intereat now charged is eiz per ouit. per an- 
lum. The unclaimed pawns, at the expiration of tbe 
■period, are sold by public auction, and the residue of 
the proceeds, after deducting the sum due to the in- 
stitation, is payable to the person producing the 
tacket. Of the accommodation thus afibrded by the 
Monte, not un&eqnently persons in better circom- 
stances have avuled themselves for any monetary 
exigency, and in this way considerable sums have 
been advanced. 

TfiU the year 1787, the operations of this instlta- 
tion were conducted by means of money borrowed at 
a moderate interest, and by fnnds acquired by dona- 
tions, &c. But the then Grand Master, Rohan, au- 
thorized the consolidation of the funds of the Monte 
di Piet^ with those of the Monte di Redenzione, 
another institution equally national, founded in the 
year 1607 by private donations and beqaests, fear the 
j^iilaBthropic object of rescuing from slavery any of 
the natives who might fall into the hands of the Ua- 
hranedaoa, not having means of ransom. As this 
iDstitntion had larger funds (mostly in landed pro- 
perty) than it actually required to meet all demands, 
the act of consolidation proved of the greatest advaa'- 
t»ge to the Monte di Pieti, Thus united, Ac two 
institutions, with the new title of Monte di VkH. e 
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Redenzione, cnndncted &eir sepuate datiea mider 
^e anperintendence of a BoEird, consistiag of a Vn- 
ndent and eight Commissioners, till the expntsion of 
tbe Order of St. John from Malta, which happened 
in the year 1798. The French Repablicons, by whom 
the island was then occupied, stripped the Monte of 
every article, whether in money oi pawns, and the 
loss sostained by the inatitation on that nnfortnnate 
occasion amonnted nearly to 35,000/., including the 
share of the proprietors of pawns, inasmnch as the 
ad^ince they received on that security never exceeded 
one-half or two-thirds of the value of the articles 
pawned. It is needless to state that not a shilling' 
of this BQm was repaid by the French Govemmest 
after the restoratioa of their legitimate monarchs'. 

When the British forces took possession of La 
Valetta in September, 1800, it was one of the fint 
cares of the head of the Govemment to see this nse- 
fill institution resume its operations. Accordingly, a 
new Board vras elected, and abont 4000/. advanced 
to them, withont interest, from the local trea8iiT7. 
A loan was opened, to which individuals did not he- 
sitate to contribate when they were assured that the 
institution considered itself bound to pay the old loan, 
though forming part of the amount carried away by 
the FWnch, and that in the meantime interest would 
be paid on it. The Monte possessing landed pro- 
perty to a much greater amount, could never refuse 

■ If the Halteoehad notbeenexcludedfromtliecRpitulalion 
ot 1800, the; ivould not have lost this money. 
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siu^ HD act of JBBtice. Happily, the ceasation of 
slavery having put an end to the old charge for ran- 
soms, enabled the inetitntion. to devote its revenues 
to the payment of interest on the old loan, to the 
extinction of part of the capital, to the improvement 
of its property, and for the last ten years to assign a 
subsidy of 5001. per annum to the hoose of industry. 

There is another Monte di Fietk at Gozo, esta- 
Uished by the late Sir Alexander Ball about thirty 
years ago, but its operations are extremely limited, 
inasmuch as it possesses no funds of its own worth 
mentioning, and has no capital at its ^posal but 
4400 dollars, borrowed from the Monte di Pietft e 
Redenzione of Malta, at the interest of three per 
cent, per annum. 

Course of Bxchmige. — The committee of merchants 
declare a rate of exchange with England twice a week, 
founded on the actual transactions during the inter- 
vening days. 

The Commiasary. in pursuance of his instroctions 
from the Lords Gommissioners of his Majesty's Trea- 
sury, grants bills on their Lordahips at the rate of 
low. in exchange for every lOll. 10s. tendered to 
liim in British silver money. He has not for some 
time advertised for any supplies in other than British 
specie ; — should he have occasion so ta do, fae must 
come in competition with the merchants. 

The average rate of the commerciEd exchange im 
London daring the last few years has been about 5<id. 
per dollar of exchange of thirty taria. 

The following are the average rates of exchange 
with the principal ports of the Mediterranean : — 
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Skily lOi. 4d Eierljng p«r oance at 2} doUus. 

Naples 3i. M. ditto per ducat of 100 graias. 

Leghorn ia.id. ditto per gold dollar. 

Genoa Qt-Sd. ditto per Lira Puori banco. 

Trieste 3>. lA ditto pet florin. 

Harseillee tii.i\d. ditto per franc 

. The GovemmeDt departments (eince the 25th of 
December, 1825) keep their Bccoante and conduct 
their cash transactions in sterUn^, in the same man' 
ner tts in England. 

Moneys. — The introduction of Bntish money into 
these posseBsions has not hitherto prodnced among 
the commercial body of inhabitante generally any al- 
teration of the mode of keeping their accounts, and 
of makiog sales, contracts, &c. v?hich are continued 
as formerly in Maltese tmrrency, namely, scadi, tari, 
and gruju. 20 grains ^ 1 tari ; 12 taris ■= 1 scndo 
= \s. 8d. sterling. 

The current gold coin is either the French louis 
d'or, or a piece bearing the effigy of a Grand Mas- 
ter, both value about 10 scadi ^ IGg. 8d. Spanish 
doubloons, with an agis, &om 40 to 40^ send! ; Ve- 
netian sequins from 4^ to 5 scudi ; and the Sitnlian 
ounce = Sj scudi. 

Silver. Sicilian dollar = 2 J scudi ; Grand Master 
pieces of 2 and 1 scudi; pieces of 15, 10, 6, and 5 
taris each ; Spanish dollar =: 2 stmdi, 7 taris, and 4 

The foUowii^ are the weights and measures of 
Malta:— 

WciGBTS for gold, silver, pearl, precious stooea, 
&c.— 
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For every deacription of dry goods : — 
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Mbaburbs. — Dry Measure. For all grain and 
poise, almonds, oUvea, salt, and Tarioos seeds and 
charcoal: — 



Long Meaawre. — For doth, linen, cotton, stone, 
&c. :— 

Lints,.. I! 

Police... 13 144 

FBlrnu*... IS 144 ITU 

CuiDAt ... 8 M 1153 13824 

• Sj palml iDile KD Eagllsh fUd, tai 1! pslml In lengtli, «nd 1 Id 

thl^neu, mikii > ttatu, b; ithlcli mBUiue ihlp timbar mi bunu Iw 

t ise xiuue canne are equal to 1 tamolo of land ; 10 iqiuue tniaol[ aie 
cquiKsI salioai tbe ulmali equal Id t'44EDglia)iaorai. 
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Liquid Meature.— Vol «U liquids ; oil. milk, and 
honey excepted >~ 
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■ Tb* buillB ii about cqiml to 8*37 Impeilxl giUoni. 

Liquid Metuvre. — For oil and milk : — 
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CoHHEscB. — The trade of Malta, subeequent to 
1 804, during the continental war, was very great ; 
but the plague, followed by flie peace of Paris, and 
the consequent throwing open of the Meditemmean 
ports, ^ well as other operating circumatances, les- 
sened materially the traffic of the place as a deposit 
for merchandise in its transit to other markets. But 
although the plague and the peace helped to destroy 
the great conunerce of Malta, yet oHier causes most 
be sought for its decline, as the island did not at any 
time enjoy an exclusive monopoly of the Mediterra- 
nean trade, because it was impossible to deprive Bar- 
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celona, Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Messina, Anctma, 
Trieite, Smyrna, Alexandria, and other placet, of loine 
share of a trade which local or other advantages would 
always command ; bnt neither a temporary pestilen- 
tial disease, nor a general peax», which ought to fa- 
cilitate commerce, should deprive Malta of the ad- 
vantages which it naturally possesses for trade under 
die protection of the Brilish flag. 

The value of the trade carried on since 1823 is 
thus shewn in sterling money : — 
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The imports and exports for the year 1834, as for- 
warded to me from the Costom-hoose at Malta, were 
as follows : 
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In tlie preceding table of imports a Tetnni u given 
of such articles only as paid coDeumption doty. 
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The exports from Malta, for 1834, were eatimated 
im. pounds iterliiig tiuia ;^— 

, Mmt^acturw. — Britieh an4 forei^, 103,137/.; 
JtbiU, viz. cotton cloth, 37,031/.; ditto corerletB, 
3001.; ditto nankeens, 1111/.; ditto sail cloth, 
17,468/.; ditto yarn, 34,936/.; wrought gold and 
mItct, 6600/. ; cut atone, 672/. 

Sugar, refined and crashed, 14,888/. 

Colonial Produce. — Coffee and cocoa, 17,273/.; in- 
digo, 740/. ; mm. 720/. ; airices, 6656/. ; sugar, raw, 
9107/.; tea, 1750/. 

Ram Materiah. — Alum, 35/. ; argols, 35/. ; barilla, 
1275/.; drugs and dye stufi'e, 2090/.; elephants' 
teeth. 104/. ; flax, hemp, and tow, 7301. ; hides, salted 
and diied, 16,903/.; natron, 162/.; pitch, tar, and 
rosin, 1318/. ; silk, raw, 70/. ; akins, 183/. ; tobacco, 
leaf, 1833/.; vermilion, 341/.; vitriol. 31/.; wax, 
376/. ; wood, viz. boxwood. 184/.; ditto campeachy, 
383/.; ditto &-ewood, 71/.; ditto mohog&ny, 65/.; 
ditto staves and hoops, 105/. ; ditto timber and deals, 
3761/. ; wool, and foreign cotton wool, 4105/. ; ditto 
Malta cotton, white, 10,218; ditto, ditto, red, 381/. 

Grain, Pulse, ProvUion», Src. — Almonds, 447/. ; 
beer, 372/. ; biscuit, 65/. ; carob beana, 563/. ; cheese. 
222/. ; diesnuta, 70/. ; fish, salted and dried, 4315/. ; 
fiour, 191/.; fruit, dried,. 6451/. ; grain, viz. wheat, 
2363/.; ditto Indian corn, 747/. ; ditto l^arley, 4893/. ; 
meat, salted and dried, 46/. ; nuts, 680/. ; paste, 
759/.; potatoes, 1947/.; pulse, 90/.; rice, 623/.; 
seeds, in general, 623/. ; spirits, viz. gin and brandy, 
2825/. 1 dittonmi,notcd(Hual, 1756/. ; vinegar, 14/. ; 
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wine, 17,418^.; coals ttnd chareoal, 3471.: gWDa, 
742.; gunpowder, 1176^. ; inceiuc, 901.; iroa, 849/. ; 
lead, 249/. -, liquorice paate, 73/. ; oil, and linseed 
oil, 14,385/. ; salt, 33/. ; cigars, 13,000/. ; soap, hard. 
1065/. ; sponges, 333/. ; tin, 6/. ; tin plates, 501/. ; 
tobacco, mannfactored, 555/. — Total, 403,377/. 

In the foregoing schednle of exports, a retom is 
given of all articles exported, whether of staple com- 
modity imported from abroad, lodged in bond, or 
transhipped ; but as no export duty is levied at this 
port, and as there are no prohibitions which render 
an ezaminatioa into the nature of export cargoeo ne- 
cessary, it has been founded throngbout npon data 
partly hypothetical, and most therefore be considered 
merely as approximating to the truth. 

There has been no possibility of stating, with any 
degree of precision, the several places to which the 
articles have been shipped; it is known, however, that 
the Malta cotton yam, and the manufactnrea tha«' 
from, were chiefly destined far Tuscany, the Venettan 
and Roman States, Ionian Islands, and Barbary. 

ifaiui/actvres are chiefly comprised in the weaving 
of cotton, and the spinning of cotton thread, both of 
which are much prized in Greece, Germany, Barbary, 
&c. A variety of articles are woven, such as cover- 
lets, tahle-clotbs, towelling, sail-cloth, dresses for the 
peasantry, &c. This manufacture haa long been ce- 
lebrated : DiodcmiB Sicolns (lib. v.) stated that the 
cotton cloth of Malta was superior to all other in 
firmness and Boftness ; and Cicero, in his OratioB 
against Verres, enumeitttea among the articles of lu> 
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plunder certain Temarkable fine cotton dresMB for wo- 
taea, wnraght at Malta, together with 400 amphom 
of Maltese wines. 

The valae of the cottons manufoctared is npwards 
of IIS.OOW. Black silk stuff is also made. Ship 
building is on the increase, the Malteee being good 
carpenterg : the timber employed is chiefly from the 
Adriatic. Aboat 50,000,000 of segars are annually 
made, and find a market in every port of the Medi- 
terranean. Stone, for paving and building, is quar- 
ried and ezport«d in considerable quantities to Con- 
stantinople, the Black Sea, Egypt, &c. Tliere are 
manafactorieB on a small aeale of soap, leather, mac- 
caroni, iron bedsteads, &c. The Maltese jewdlera 
are remarkable for the elegance of their gold fiUagree- 
work, neck chains, &c. Salt is prepared in large 
qoantities by exposing sea-water in the cavities of 
the rocks to solar evaporation. As ship builders, the 
Maltese are highly prized. Large quantities of bo&b, 
chairs, &c. are annually exported to the Ionian Isles, 
Greece, and other places. 
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of Malta U tbue indicated for the laat twelve y< 
and though it has fluctuated considerably, it » 
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List of Vessels 6f all Nations which have entered the 
Part! of Malts during die year 1834. 



QUARANTINE HARBOUR. 


GREAT HARBOUR. 
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Gembral Vikw. — T^e most superficial stateBDun 
must perceive &t a glance the importance of Malta to 
England; Gibraltar, it is true, is the key to the 
Mediterranean ; bnt were we only in poeaesaion of 
the " Rock," the distance of our naral station &om 
the seat of active commerce in Eastern Eorope 
would be attended with very great diaadvantages, 
to say nothing of the commercial emporinm which 
Malta ought to become ; in fact we have never yet 
considered the island in its true light ; it has been too 
much considered as a garrisoB or naval station, in- 
stead of a central dep6t for oar merchandize — one of 
those numerous shops or warehouses which our an- 
cestors wisely established for the sale of British goods 
in difierent parts of the globe. 

History proves that Malta, from the time of the 
Carthaginians upwards, owed the greatness which it 
exhibited at various periods to its being a free port ; 
and it has always declined when its commerce was 
checked by duties and restrictions, or when treated 
as a mere military post ; our government has unfor- 
tunately been disposed to regard it in the latter 
light; the people are denied the exercise of pohtical 
lights — free public discussion is prohibited — military 
governors, military secretaries', and military offi- 
cials ', abound — and little else is considered but bow 

■ I am given lo understand tbat one of tlieae gentlemen at 
Malta said " We do not vBiiCiiierchanQi or tradenherei thej 
are traubUsome gentry." 

» To Buch an extent has this been carried, that when Malta 
bad an agent in England, a peraon arrivin|;[ in London, and 
wiihing to Iranaact businna mlh him, waa told he muM go 
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tbe revenue may be aagmented to the nuuutenance 
of sklarieB and patronage ; for which purpose datiei 
are imposed on trade, which should, particularly in s 
place like Malta, be as free as air : while the quaran- 
tine duties imposed for general protection are levied 
on the goods and passengers arriving in the island, 
instead of ou the national treasury and looal income. 
It ia to be hoped that the impolicy of pnrsning this 
pernicious system has been perceived, and that the 
removal of the duties, from various articles imparted 
into Malta, is but a prelude to the total annihilation 
of all custom duties, the enactment of which in such 
H place is- as barbarous as it is impolitic. The few 
merchants who have survived the wreck of so wretched 
a system (if system it can be called, which is without 
role or reason) complain also, and strongly, < of the 
frequent changing of the tariff; witbio a few yean 
there have been three different schedules, so that no 
person can count on the stability of the laws which 
his property is subject to. The state of jurispru- 
dence also, incitmg as it does to constant litigation, 
is onfavourahle to the successful prosecution of trade ; 
while the poverty of the people, owing ta heavy tax- 
ation, combined with a total absence of self-govern- 
ment, aided by a custom house and quarantine du- 
ties, renders Malta one of the least prosperous pos- 
sessions of the British crown. It will cost England 
nothing to render Malta once more flourishing and 
happy ; — let it be declared a totally free port (the 
quarantine expenses being levied out of the general 

dawn to Windsor, at the agent for Malta vni m duty Ihtre at a 
Comet in the Dragoon Qaardi I 
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taxes ') — let a repreeentaUve assembly be given to 
the Maltese, with power, of conrae, to remedy the 
numerous existing abnaee, and to revise the system 
of taxation now in force. By thus acting, Malta will 
again become that which nature designed it for — the 
centre of an active commerce ; its indnstrions and 
peaceful inhabitants wiU carry British merchandize 
in small and large quantities where English ships 
'qould not think of proceeding, thos enriching tbem- 
Belves and benefitting ns. We owe these boons, or 
rather let me call them righii, to the Maltese, who 
fought bravely for that political liberty which we so 
shamefully, deprived them of, without having even 
the plea of conquest to justify our proceedings. I 
cannot here enter into a detail of the arguments fay 
which the necessity for the adoptioh of these mea- 
sures would be supported ; they will be found in my 
" Colonial Policy," chapters GoveramaU and Com- 
merce; and I therefore conclude with ezpresemg 
a hope that the Maltese will strenuously persevere 
in their endeavours to obtain a representative as- 
sembly ; and that the constituted authorities in Eng- 
land may see the wisdom of no longer considering 
Malta as a mere military fief, but as a valuable com- 
merdal depdt ; — and that its inhabitants may be 
admitted to those rights and privileges of British 
subjects, to which they have proved tbemsdves bo 
fdlly entitled. 

I It is lurely quite hardsliip enaugli that an individual 
■hould be confined, iinda merchant have his ship dauiued, and 
bil good* riSed and fumigated, without denuuidlng paynwnt 
for what is deemed a public good ; if it be ao, lei the public psy 
for it, and not the deltma. 
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BOOK in. 

IONIAN ISLANDS. 
CORFU. 

CHAPTER I. 

NaBS, QOVBBKMBBT, &C. 



Thb septinsulor anioa of the Ionian ielee, situate in 
the Ionian Sea, between the parallels of 36° and 
40° south, and tie meridian of 20° and 23° east of 
Greenwich, and extending from the Albanian Coaet 
to the Bouthera extremity of the Morean peninsula, 
have long excited the interest of the classical, politi- 
cal, and commercial world. 

The early history of these islands, called by the 
Greeks Frank isles (^pa-yKOfi^s-ia) is so intertwined 
with the mythology of the Greelcs and Romans, that 
it is difficult for sober truth to find a starting point. 
The islands would appear to have been early colo- 
nized, remained for many years as separate states, 
were partly in the possession of Corinth, next in 
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alliance with the Greeks, then with Pyrrhua, King of 
Epirus, during hia invasions of Ttaly ; subsequently 
Rome gave law to all the little Grecian republics ; and 
on the &11 of the Eastern Em[ure, the Venetian re- 
pnhlic afforded protection to, and claimed the sove- 
reignty of, the islands. 

In 1737-38, the Turks, who had commenced their 
efibrts for the expulsion of the Venetians froai tbe 
Morea and other provinces in European Turkey, be- 
aieged Corfu, which, no twith standing repeated as- 
' saults, remained the chief of the Ionian Isles under 
the republic of Venice, the iall of which, heneath the 
aggrandizing conquests of the Gallic repnblic, imme- 
diately affected the islands, which the French took 
possession of, but evacuated them on the breaking 
out of the war in 1798-99, when they were taken 
under the joint protection of Busaia and Turkey; the 
former becoming, however, the sole protector. 

A constitution was brganized at St, Petersbnrgh, 
imd afterwards promulgated in due form at Corfu, 
but which the septinsulars were far from being satis- 
fied with ; and by a secret agreement between Alex- 
ander and Napoleon, who had then hia eyes on 
Turkey, the islands paaaed under the dominion of 
the latter. Soring the continental war, Sk^land 
took posaeasion of several of the islands, and at the 
peace of 1815, the septinsolar union was placed 
onder the protection of Great Britain, with whom 
they have since remained'. 
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Corfii, an island situate at the mouth at the Adri- 
atic, under the 39° of north latitude and 20° of eait 
longitude, 150 milea north of Santa Maura, and the 
present aeat of government of the aeptineular union, 
has been immortalized by Homer under Ihe names 
Scheria ' (Sx^P")) &nd (from Phnce the eon of Nep- 
tune) Phaacia; 

" Then jwelled to eight Phaaeia'i dualtjr coast. 
And woody maun lains, half in Tipoun loat j 
That lay before him, indiitinct and laal, 
Like a broad shield amid the watery waste." 

It was however more early known as Drepamtm 
(Apiirayrf) Callinach, or Drepanon (Aptwavov), and 
ApoUon, an epithet bestowed on it from ita semicir- 
cular form or sickle ahape, and connected with some 
mythological dreams. To this epithet succeeded the 
name of Maeri, by reason of its length from cape to 
cape (Sidari to Leftineo). According to Apollonius, 
the title waB derived from Macris, the dai^^htei 

' Sck^a, according* to mythology, was a name gifeo in 
■equeoce of tbe overflowing of the waves upon the banks ol 
Epirus, covering a great apace of territory. Ceres thereupon 
complained to Neptune, who ajxested the waters; but i 
fore they had separated a portion of land from the con 
It is also asserted that Schiria proceeds from the Phtenician 
word uhara — commerce ; indicating thereby that die inbabi- 
taoti of this isle tir«ro skilled in maritinie and commercial 
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Ariiitee : bot among the Greeks and RomtuiB its most 
TiBual deeignation vas Corcyra (KspKupa) ; the tenn 
Corcyra owing its origin to Corcyra, the grand- 
daughter of Neptune, or derived from the Arabic 
word Cacara, signifying a land of peace and abtm- 
dance; or from Kekuris, a peculiarly constructed 
ebip, wbicb tbe inhabitants were fomed for building. 
Tbe present name of Corfu is said to be derived from 
Kopu^i;, or Kop^i, or Kopv^<i>, to overtop ; alluding 
to the hill, or turret-like rocks, on whicb the modem 
citadel is bnilt, tbe name being given after tbe de- 
Btmction of tbe Eastern Empire. 

According to mythology, Phxace, the son of Nep- 
tone, was ^e first who established himself in the 
isle; and Plutarch says that Jason, on retiring from 
Colchis, bearing with him the golden fleece, touched 
at tbe island, and celebrated bis nuptials with Medea, 
when RiEeace was kbig ; but of the Fheeacian city 
not a vesti^ remains ; the Corfuite antiqaarians say 
that it occupied the site of Corcyra. the latter being 
built on the ruuis of the former. Homer ascribes its 
first colonizatioa to tbe Hyperians, who built a city 
and erected several temples to the gods. The suc- 
cessor to Fbieace was said to be Alcinous, son of 
Nausithous, and then follows tbe story of Ulysses ; 
but the history of tbe island commences with a 
greater appearance of truth where, according to 
Strabo, Archias, king of Corinth, in voyaging to 
Sicily, 1^ Chersicrates, with a part of his army, at 
Corfu, then named Sckeria. Chersicrates, it is said, 
made himself master of the place by conquering the 
inhabitants ; this event took place in the 1 9th Olym- 
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piad, about 700 years before the siege of Troy. 
Certain it is that the Scherians or Corcyreans bore 
OQ their medals the winged horse, which was emble- 
matical of Corinth. Chersicrates made war npon, 
and expelled, the Libumians, who inhabited the 
■outheru part of the island ; and iLe new sovereign 
commenced his reign in Crisopolis, which Homer 
makes Ulysses gaze at in wonder, by reason of ita 
magnificent buildings and temples. It b said to have 
continued subject to the mother country (Corinth) 
for upwards of a century, but in the wars between 
Corinth and Athens, the Corcyreans sided with the 
latter; and, in imitation of them, abolished the mo- 
narchy, and founded a repablic in its stead. It would 
appear that the Corcyreans maintained an amity with,, 
bnt independence of, the several Greek powers; they 
famished their contingent of vessels and men to md 
in repelling the attack of Xerxes ; bnt when the fickle 
and ungenerous Athenians were excited against The- 
mistocles, the Corc3rreans gave him a hospitable 
shelter, and refused all heed to the disaimulation or 
threats of the Athenians fisr the delivery of this brave 
commander up to their vengeful ire. 

The battle of Leucadia would appear to have been 
a vigorous attempt on the part of Corinth, aided by 
the Thebana, Leucadiaue, Cephallonians, &c. to crush 
the Corcyreans, who, however, with the assistance 
of the Lacedcemonians and Athenians, almost totally 
destroyed the Corinthian fleet of ISO sml, nnder the 
command of Xeuoclides. The engagement was fought 
by the Coriuthians advandng in line, and being re- 
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cetved by their opponents with 106 reasela, fonned 
into three culumns placed in alternate eqtiKres. 

During the wtkr between the different republics ct 
Greece, the Corcyreans appear to have eided witii 
the Athenians generally, and to have etrennoosly re- 
sisted the Lacedtemonlans, who attempted the con- 
.quest of their island, the nobility of which were in 
finrour of the latter ; the aristocracy were stoned to 
death in the temple of Jnno, and die democracy of 
CoFcyra revived. About this period Aristotle was 
compelled by the animosity of the Athenians to seek 
shelter in Corcyra, owing, it is said, to his infatuated 
love for a beautiful woman named Ermia, noted for 
her debaucheries ; Cupid triumphed over the philo- 
sophy of the chief of the peripatetic sect to such on 
extent, that he ranked Ekmia amongst the goddesses, 
and celebrated her charms in his duly devotions, which 
so incensed the Athenians, who accused him of kre- 
ligion, that had not the amatory philosopher escaped, 
his life would very probably have paid the penalty of 
his love and impiety. Alexander of Maoedon, being 
at this period on his travels aloog the coast of %irus, 
hearing of Aristotle's fame, passed over to Corcyra, 
and was so pleased vrith the peripatetic as to offin 
him an asylum and become his pupil. 

A detailed account of the subsequent history of the 
isle would be out of place here ; it is sofficiait to 
state briefly the following events. Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, after several unsuccessful attempts, ow- 
quered the island, and made use of its fleet and 
marines in hia attempts on Italy, which greatly 
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weakened the Corcyreans, whone commerce wai 
almoet completely aniiihilated by Tenca, qaeen of the 
niyriane, to whom it was subject in the century be- 
fore our era, and to check whose ctoelties the Corcy- 
re«iu were obUged to follow the example set them 
by the little Oreciaa republics, and place themeelves 
under Roman protection. 

The ambaBsadore eent by the Corcyreans to Rome 
were, it is said, received with frieudBhip and caresses 
by the senate, who accepted their offer of becoming 
a province of the empire, and promised alt the assis- 
tance needed. Daring the domination of Rome, the 
Corcyreana were converted to Christianity, and ap- 
pear to have sonk into a lesser degree of notoriety, 
thongh the weakness of the eastern empire enabled 
them once more to enjoy a govemoient of their own 
choice. Corfu, although desolated by Genaeric and his 
vandals in one century (a.d. 466), and by the Goths 
and Sdavonians in another(A.n. 550), yet the islands 
were still able to assist the Emperor Heraclius against 
the Lombards (a.d. 638), and Leo the Isaurian 
against the Saracens, during the siege of Conetan' 
tinople (a.d. 717-18). At the close of the eleventh 
century, the naval power of Corfa seems to have 
been completely annihilated, as it was subdued by 
Robert Gniecard, a.d. 1081, without offering the 
■Kglitest resistance ; but in the middle of the twelfth 
centnry, the Corfuites aided the forces of the Emperor 
Emanuel Commenus in driving ont the Normans, to 
whom they had voluntarily yielded a short time be- 
fore ; and, at the close of the century, Corfu was 
ftnoexed to the principality of Epirus and ^tolia, 
formed by Michael Angelua Commenus at the divi- 
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MOD of the empire^ (Gibbon xt. 247, 253). In the 
latter put of the thirteeoth centniy, it appecm to 
have been ccmquered by Charles of Anjon, long of 
Naples, but the reversee sustfuned by his succeeson 
OicoDraged the Corfoites to assert their freedom, when 
they drove oat the Neapolitan garrisoD, and esta- 
blished a republican form of government. 

The growing power of the Genoese had now 
alarmed Venice and the other Italian states; and die 
latter pOTceiving the advantage to be derived firom 
Corcyra or Corfu, readily granted, on the 28th May, 
1386, protection to the Corfoites, who, it is asserted 
by some, sold their island for 30,000 ducats to the 
Venetians; but it is more probable that the assertion 
is founded on the circumstance of Zadislas, king of 
Naples, having ceded hie rights to Corfu in 1401 , for 
30.000 ducats. 

Nothing of moment occurred until the growing 
power of the Turks in the Morea induced them to 
torn their attention to Corfu, as an aoqaieition that 
would be valuable. The fortress of Corfu was there- 
fore besieged in 1537-38, by Janus Beg and Cheredan 
Barbarossa, with the arms and fleet of Soliman. 
Fesaro, who commanded at Corfu, aware of the dan- 
ger he was exposed to, stripped the galleys of their 
gune, which latter he placed on the ramparts and out- 
works,— cent the useless mouths out of the fortress 
into the interior, and enrolled 4000 men nnder the 
orders of Venetian officers, the nobility forming a 
orpa of themselves. Barbarossa and Janoa landed 
their forcee on the coast parallel to Potamos, encamp- 
ing between that village and the town, and opened 
their batteries with such good effect, that the Cor- 
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foites were driTen &om an eminence commanding 
tlie town. SeverAl sorties were made, and the Mus- 
solmsna beheld winter approach nithoat gaining 
mach eucceas ; while fomiue and plague made dread- 
fdl havoc in their camp, to reinforce which Soliman 
despatched 20,000 men, and followed them in person; 
bnt finding all hopes of conquest fntiie, he soon drew 
off the remnant of his shattered army. 

Corfu remained unmolested until Achmet III. 
faftving entirely conquered the Mores, resolved on the 
optore of Corfu with a force of 80,000 men. The 
Venetians, although much weakened by being stripped 
, of all the provinces and islands belonging to Euro- 
pean Turkey, prepared for a vigorous defence. Se- 
veral citizeoB were allowed to purchase the order of 
nobility, and with the money thus obtained, a force 
of 12,000 men waa fitted out under Count Schulem- 
burgh, who strengthened the fortifit^ons, and placed 
the garrieon in an efficient state of defence. On the 
15th July, 1716, Cogia Pasha, admiral of the Otto- 
man fleet, having twenty-two ships under his com- 
mand, approached Corfu ; he was met by the Vene- 
tian admirals Pisani and Comari, whose force consisted 
of two parts, viz. galleys and gaUiots, under Pisani, 
and ships under Comari. Cogia was attecked and 
defeated^by Fieani, and put into Butrinto to repair 
and embark the troops destined for the si^e, a stray 
division of which disembarked at Vido, and opened a 
battery on the town and citadel of Corfu ; the re- 
mtunder landed below Potamos, and formed their 
camp about two miles from the extreme outworks of 
Fort Salvadore, which, together with Fort Abraham, 
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w«B taken by the Ottoman after Krenl hud fon^t 
ocmteflti. The Senskier endeaToured to atorm the 
citsdel in a night attack; Schnlembnrgh made a 
counter sally with 2000 resolute men, and took the 
Turks by anrpriee m the rear, who fled, leaving 4000 
dead in the trenchee. 

Among thoae who periihed was Moochtar Bey, the 
grandaire of the celebrated Ali Pasha of Yanina, who 
played each an important part in the aSaire of Gb«ece : 
Moochtar fell joat as he had icoled the ramparts, and 
his sword was preserved in the aimaury at Corfu 
until its occupation by the fVench. 

After several other nnsnccessful attempta, the l^irka 
msed the siege, with a loss of 1&,000 men, fifty-six 
pieces of cannon, several mortars, all the camp equi- 
page, provisions, and the greater part of tiieir bsig- 
gage. Ilie loss of the Venetians and Coifuites 
amounted to 3000. Pisani and Comari pureoed the 
Turkish fleet, captured several of their vessels, took 
possession of Bntiinto, and stormed Santa Maura, 
putting the whole of the Ottoman garrison to the 
swcffd. The Sultan was so exasperated at the ra- 
ftnlt, that Admiral Cogia and the Seraskier command- 
ing the land forces, expiated their loss by dec>q>ita- 
tion in the very audience hall at Constantinople. 
Tbe Turks made several other attacks on the islaud, 
as did also the Genoese; but the Venetians, aided by 
troops and funds from Austria, maintained their so- 
vereignty for nearly 400 years. 

The foil of the Venetian republic was the prelude 
to the transfer of Corfu to the fVench republic : the 
latter took possession of the island in 1797, but were 
expelled by the Russian forces on the breaking out 
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of the war in 1798-9, wtea Turkey and Rassia be- 
come its joint protectors. In 1807, the war which 
commenced between Russia and Turkey gave Ali the 
Pasha of Yanina a fiiir pretence for seizing on the 
continent the towns then belonging to the septinsular 
Union, or Ionian repubhc, and by cutting off the 
supplies, deprived the island of the means of resis- 
tance, when General Berthier, with a French force of 
17,000 men arrived at Corfu, and drove out the 
RoBsians, or as some say, occupied it under the con- 
nivance of Aleiander ; he was shortly after relieved 
by General Donzelot, who commanded until the ar- 
rival of the Britieh in 1814, when Corfu surrendered 
to our arms on conditional terms. 

On the evacuation of Corfii by the French nnder 
General Donzelot, Sir James Campbell assumed the 
civil and military command of the Ionian States'. 
General Campbell resigned the command to Sir 
Hiomas Maitland, the Governor of Malta, who, in 
1817, prDclaimed the constitntion, in virtue of which 
the Ionian Islands are now governed by a Lord Hi^h 
Commissioner, representing the protecting sovereign, 
a senate, consisting of ten members, (styled the most 
iltastriotts) with a president, (his highness) and a 
legislative asserably, (the most noble) composed of 
twenty-nine deputies from the difierent islands, 
namely, CorAi, seven; Cephalonia, eight; Zante, 
seven; Santa Maura, four; Cerigo, one; and Faxo, 
one. — (See Government.) 

1 I should here state, that our present occupation of the 
looitui TalandB is msinlj due to Brig.-Gea. Oswald and Lieut.- 
Col. (now LietL-OsiL Sir Hudson) Lowe. 
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Tbk island of Corin, in the paraUel of 39° Sff north 
Utitnde, and the mendian of 19° Stf east longitade, 
is situated a little to the eastward of the month of 
the Adriatic i the coital being distant from Otranto 
about 30 leagaes, and 200 from Venice. It atretches 
from north U> south in tiie form of a semicircle. On 
the north and west it is bounded by the Mediterra- 
oean, and on the north and east by the channel 
which separates it from Albania, or the an<nent £[n- 
rus. This channel, which runs nearly south-east and 
north-west, is about twenty-one geographical miles 
in length; at its narrowest or northerly entrance, at 
Cape Karagol, it is not two mUes across ; at the 
southerly, between Cape Bianco and Gomenizza, it is 
about seven miles broad ; and at its widest part, in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Corfu, it does not 
much exceed ten nules in breadth. The depth of the 
water, in the deepest parts, varies from forty to fifty 
fothoms. 

The length of the island of Corfu is about thirty- 
five geogn^hical miles ; its breadth, at the north- 
eastern extremity, about twelve ; from whence it 
gradually lessens until it terminates in its most south- 
erly poiat, or Cape Bianco. The number of square 
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leagaes are abont eighty, of twenty-five to a de- 
gree'. 

The island is divided into four districts or baili- 
wicks: 1st, Oroa, the moantainoas district, which 
lies to the north-west, and contains Cassopo, the 
ancient Cassiope, famous for a temple of Jupiter. 

2d, Agiru, the beautiful district situated between 
the western and southem parts of the island, remark- 
able for its fertility. 

3rd, Mezzo, or the midland district, in which is 
situated the city of Corfu. 

4th, Lefc^mo, which lies to the south-east, and is 
so called from the ancient Cape Leuclmna, now Cape 
Bianco. 

The aspect of Corfu is decidedly mountainous, par- 
ticularly towards the Mediterranean, the part oppo- 
site the Albanian coast being of less eleration, and 
presenting a hilly and sloping country. . A chain of 
moontains runs throughout the whole length of the 
island from north to south, the highest point, Santa 
Dacca, being estimated at 2000 feet above the sea ; 
another range runs from east to west across the 
island, appearing like a continuation of the Albanian 
or Aoroceraunion range prolonged from Corfu to the 
inunland. The highest point of this cross chain, now 
colled St. Salvador, or IlnvroEparup, the Phaacia, ac- 
cording to some, or, as others think, the Istoite of 

' Tbeae meaiurements are derived from the Bureau of the 
French enginecni, aa given by Ttieolky, and b^ Dr. Hennen, 
in the work lo which I have referred under MalU ; but by 
some tbe eeCimate ie 120 miles in circuit, 60 mileg ioag, and 
breadth varying from 36 miles to 6 at its Eouthera extremity. 
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Antiquity, is aappoaed to be from 2800 to 3000, or 
or even 3500 feet ; the view from its Bummit is mng- 
niKcent, embracing a vast extent of the Acroceraa- 
nian mountaina, and even tboee of Macedonia, tbe 
Adriatic sea to the northward, and die Meditemn«an 
to the Bouthward, and in clear weather the oontincott 
of Italy itBelf ia visible. 

The croBB chain h of a rugged character, with nuuif 
minor collat«ral offsets in a north and north-weet di- 
rection. Viewed from the shore, or from a vessel in 
mid channel, the monntaiaa appear to form a boan- 
deiy, like an amphitheatre, to the bay where Corfd 
city stands ; while on the noith-west of the bay tbe 
shore rises abruptly, here and there dotted with oUve 
groves, and wild-looking, straggling villages. On the 
opposite side of the bay, the snow capt monntaint of 
Albania, with the ancient Butkrotum at their f«et, 
rise in towering magnificence ; the combinatioa of 
forest, sea, lake, and mountain presenting ooe of 
those splendid panoramas on which the eye loves to 
dwell, and reminding the spectator of the voyage ctf 
^neas — 

" ProtinuB BeriBg Phsacum abecondimus arces, 
LitoTAque Bpiri Ugimua, portuque Bubimut 
Chaonio, et celsam Bulhroli aaceadimus urbem." 

^NEin, lib. iiL— 291. 

There are three islands in the harbour of Ccnfa. 
which are of a horse-shoe shape, extending from the 
promontory of Cape Mandrachi to Cape Karagot. 
Situated between these capes, and thus forming a 
road for shipping, and a defence, is Vido (tbe Plychia 
of tbe ancients), the largest, two and a half mites in 
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cimuuference, and one mile dietast from the town ; 
it is protected by five forts, and guriaoned by a com- 
pKHy of BritiBb troops. Candilonipos is a mere rock 
within caanon sbot of Vido, and St. DemelziuB, or 
QtULTantine Islaad, is about two miles east of Vido, 
wnd one and a half from the month of the Goviao 
harbour or bay, which latter has a narrow entrance, 
defended by a battery. Govino hay is surrounded on 
(dl Mdee from the wind by mountains and hills, and 
mfty be considered the chief naval station of the 
islands. 

To the north-east of Cape Sidntt is a small island 
or FRtber rode, nanted Fano, which is supposed to 
have been the residence of Calypso. After passing 
Cape Sidero, the coast extends to the distance of 
twenty miles to St. Angelo. Beyond this cape are 
some fortified rocks called Smadrachi. The shore 
then ranges without any remarkable point as far as 
Gardiki, and bo on to Cape Bianco, a conical cliff 
rising from the sea, and known by the name of Lef- 
chimo, from \iv}(iif"i>y, signifying whiteness : it is 
the sonthemmost point of Corfu. 

The city of Corfu, which the inhabitants say was 
founded by .£neas as a rival to the ancient Flueacia, 
ia built on an irregular promontory, sloping to the 
north-west, which juts out nearly from the ceotral 
pert of the island on its eastern shore ; the promon- 
tory being compared to a triangle, haviog its base 
united to the island, ahd its apex towards Albania, 
with a semicircular bay on either side. 

The citadel, or old fort, ia built at the very extre- 
mity of the triangle. It is remarkable for two rocky 
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eminencee, " aerias meet" of Virgil, which add 
greatly to the nataral beauty of the scene, llie 
triangalar promontory was by nature peninenlar, but 
it haa been completely separated from the main land 
by a military work or ditch, aboat 150 yards in 
length, 80 in breadtii, and 40 deep. Tlie sea enters 
jredy at the northern mouth of this ditch ; but at its 
southern end there is a wall which cuts off the com- 
munication. The communicatiou with the esplanade 
is by a drawlMidge. Within the citadel, whose cir- 
cumference is 180 yards, are the old palace, an ar- 
mory (now used as an English chapel and school), 
barrack, artillery stores, an hospital, several houses, 
formerly private property, but now chiefly occupied 
by officers connected with the government or the 
army, and one or two churches of the Greek religion. 
No regular plan ie observed in these buildings, ex- 
cept the barracks and the palace ; all the others arc 
placed either by chance, or where a level surfece pre- 
sented itself to found them upon. 

The palace has some appearance of a regular front ; 
it 18 immediately opposite the drawbridge. ITie bar- 
racks are on the northern aspect of the citadel. 

The esplanade commences at the ditch which insu- 
lates the citadel; it is a piece of ground, extending 
in length from shore to shore, about 450 yards, not 
quite level, but sloping in a very gradual mannn 
^m the southern to the northern shore. It is per- 
fectly free from buildings on the southern side ; on 
the northern are situated the new palace and the old 
hospital. The breadth of the esplanade from east to 
met, or from the ditch of the citadel to the com- 
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meQcement of the town, ia about 180 yorda, One 
email Greek church projecta somewhat beyond the 
line of the hoiues of the town, amd is the only solid 
building that can be said at all to encroach on it. 
This open space forms the parade for the troops, and 
has of late been mnch improved by levelling and or- 
namental planting, and by the erection of a very ele- 
gant fonnbun over a tank, situated towards its south- 
ern extremity. The situation is beaatiful ; looking 
Avm the town, the citadel ia in front, the mountains 
of Albania in the distance, and the sea on either 
hand. A carriage drive has been formed round it, and 
it has become a place of common resort for the inha- 
bitants and the garrison, for their walks and rides. 

The circumference of the town, exclusive of the 
esplanade, is 2800 yards ; its greatest length from 
the esplanade to the spilea, or sea-gate, is SSO yards, 
and it is separated from the rest of the island by a 
strong doable circumvallation, which bonnds it on 
the western direction; the northern and southern 
boundariea consist of a single line wall, along the 
margin of the sea. * 

At the extremity of the town is the new fort, built 
at the latter end of the sixteenth century, but com- 
manded by Mount Abraham, a hill at a small distance 
from the walls. Towards the land side are chains of 
outworks and forts extending from the city to Lake 
Cbalichiopolo ; in addition to, and beyond these, the 
French constructed strong Unes defended by bastions 
and redoubts, at intervals with a deep wet ditch ex- 
tending from the suburb of Castrades almost across 
the Isthmus^ in constmcting which the French lost 
500 men from sickness. The works are very strong, 
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mined, tud prorided with every thing neceagary (cr 
defence, bnt it would require 10,000 soldiers to nuKi 
tliem. 

Corfu city, especially on its flanks, ia quite a laby- 
finth. In the centre, or nearly opposite the entrance 
to the citadel, there is a range of bderably good^ 
looking booBea, with piazzas, having an eaaton as- 
pect ; from behind these, two or three principal 
streets, and as numy of a secondary character, mn 
from east te west ; these are iiregnlariy crossed by 
streets and lanes, narrow, straggling, and following 
no precise direction, being bnilt, apparently, as the 
natural form of the ground admitted. In these irre- 
gular passages, the gables of some of the honaes and 
the fronts of others are intermixed; some are ap- 
proschable by steps, artificially formed, and others by 
ledges of the rock, which, by time and a little manual 
labour, are converted into rude stairs. Formeriy, 
outside staircases projected from almost all tlte 
honsei ; but of late, these incumbrances have been 
removed, and very few are now to be met with in the 
more frequented streets. Some respectable hooM* 
are scattered here and there through the town, and 
on the line wall facing tlie harbour ; but the genera- 
lity of the habitations are of a very ordinary chdncter, 
CDusiating of two or three stories, each containing a 
lai^ hall and a few apartments leading off from it. 
The floors are almost all of wood, and the staira, in 
general, are of the same materials'. 

The number of religions edifices is very consider* 
able, but the metropolitan church of the Greeks poa- 

■ Heaneii, page I73> 
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sessee (is their tetimation) a great treasnre, vie. the 
hoij of St. Bpiridione, patron of the idand, whose 
flesh, it is aaid, yields to the touch, though he has 
been dead many hundred years. The Corfiots say 
tiiat the Venetians made several attempts to remove 
the body to Venice, bat the saint always fniatiated 
their evil design. The interior of the church is de- 
corated with chandeliers, lamps, candelabras, &c. of 
pore gold and silver, according to the taste of the 
yarious devout ofierers. "Hie Senate-houae is a plain, 
sqnare building, in which also the courts of law are 
held. The palace of St. Michael and St. George, 
occupying one side of the esplanade, along which its 
front extends, ie built of Malta stone, and ornamented 
with a colonnade of fluted Doric. On the west side 
is a tine of uniformly built houses, arched and pilaa- 
tered.BO as to fiarm a fine combination with the 
palaoe, the whole being nearly a parallelogntm, two 
udea of which are built and the other open, with 
grounds tastefnlly laid out in the centre. Ilie theatre 
was originally built for an exchange, and, with the 
oQier public buildings, does not require notice. 

Of rivers, there are, strictly speaking, none ; but 
round the whole island many streams run from the 
marshy valleys. 

Of fountains, the two most classical and most co- 
pious are now called the Foontaina of Cressida, sup- 
posed to he nearly upon the spot where Homer places 
the scene of the interview between Nansicaa and 
Ulysses. 

Many minor springs of excellent water are dispersed 
over the island. 
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Lakes and Marthes (Jreshumter) ore tobefbimdin 
all directknu in the eDvirons of the faartmnr, and 
unid ^e Tulleys of the more distant hills. 

Of Salt-water Lakes the principal is at Govino, the 
old Venetian harbour, which is ecreened by anrronnd- 
iag MUb £ram almost every wind, and aboat five miles 
to the north'Weat of the citadel. It is rapidly filling 
op with sand and mud, and a number of marshy spots 
are found along its banks. The entrance is verynar- 
low, and is growing narrower ananally, so diat large 
ships can no longer enter. In 1779, when the Ionian 
republic was under the protection of the two nationa,. 
a RuBuan and an Ottoman squadron uocbored there. 
In February, 1822, Dr. Hennen made a survey of it, 
in a small pleasure yacht of less than fifty tons 
burtiien, and frequently came in close contact wiA 
the mod. It is from three to four miles in circum- 
ference, not including its muddy banks. The Vene- 
tians had their docks here, and the ditches and some 
traces of these works are gtiH to be seen. 

I^e Galacbiopulo, not more than a mile in a direct 
line from the works, estimated at from three to fbnr 
miles in circuit, is celebrated by Homer as the har- 
bour of the ancient Fbeeacians, and the little island at 
its entrance ia the ship which, on its return from 
Ithaca, after having conveyed UlysseB thither, was 
turned into a rock. On its banks were situated the 
gardens of Alcinous' ; such is the poet's tale. 

Of Canais there are none, but there is a work 
which was cut by the French with the view cf 
strengthening their position in the town of Corfu, by 
forming a fortified communication from the lake of 
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CalEtchiopulo to the bay of Caetrsdes, which Dr. Hen- 
nen haa ranked under the liead of " Canals." This 
work was commenced some time in 1810 ; bat when 
the French evacuated the ialand on the 14th of July, 
1814, it was not half finished, although fati^e par- 
ties of 2O0O mea daily, furnished by an anny of up- 
wards of 10,000, had been at work on it for such a 
considerable time. 

This ditch is cut with salient and re-entering' 
angles, &c. after the manner of a regular forUfied 
line, along the bottom of the promontory of Monte 
A^censione, the eastern boundary of Calachiopnlo ; it 
communicated with the lake of Calachiopulo, but the 
communication was never so opened as to allow of a , 
free flow of the waters from one to the other : at pre- 
sent it is nearly cut off, especially in summer. The 
French did not remain long enough to achieve the 
coniffltmication with the seaatCastrades. The whole 
extent of the ditch, as it was left by them, beginning 
from Gastrades, at the distance of 375 English yards 
from the seaside, and following it along its whole 
line to the end behind Fort St. Salvador, was 996 
French toises of nine feet eEu:h. Its breadth, at pre- 
sent, varies from twenty-eight to sixty English feet ; 
in some of the intermediate points it is twenty-four 
feet broad ; in others, forty-five and a half feet. Its 
depth of water varies from three to nine English 
feet. 

In consequence of the acknowledged unhealthiness 
of these ditches, the government came to a determi- 
nation in 1819 to fiU them up. 

In consequence, nearly the whole of that branch 
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wUdi extended from the back of St. Balmdor to Ha 
Gommanication with Calachiopnlo (or 456 French 
toLwa) waa filled np, though not cotapletdy, for it 
still contsina much mud and water. The yroA of 
filling lasted forty days, during which 93G8 peasuitt 
were employed, or 234 daily. 

GnoLoor and Soil. — The moimtainB of Corfit are 
composed chiefly of a compact limeirtone, deatitate of 
any organic remains, but with occaaioiM strata of 
flint, precisely similar to tfae Albanian moonttuns. 
In some places carbonate of lime altemateB with atrata 
of vegetable earth ; and it is often met with tinged 
with the oxide of iron, and presenting on its surface, 
when fractured, beautiful arb(»«8ceaces. Fibroas, 
crystallized, and granular gypsnm abounds princi- 
. pally, disseminated in argillaceous deposits ; breccia 
in immense masses, either purely calcareous or with 
a mixture of silex, is to be met in various parts of the 
island ; in some spots carbonate of time is mixed witti 
nodules of sulphur, or with coarse jasper: and Dr. 
fienza, in one spot, found the rare mineral, dolomite. 
There is a quarry of white marble onder the western 
pealc of St. Salvador, of a very fine grain, and well 
adapted to statuary ; and variegated marble is fonnd 
in small masses widely scattered. The substance 
Icnown on the Continent as alabaster of Corfu, is a 
fine gypsum. The lesser hills consist mostly <tf an 
ai^llaceoue soil, mixed with lime : the substratum to 
all the low and cultivated lands in the island, is jmn- 
dpally a stiff tenacious clay, very retentive of mois- 
ture, and extremely productive. 
Hie island is not apparenUy of volcanic production. 
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bnt wo«ld appear to have been separnted from the 
maia land by aome violent convulsion of nature. 
Earthquakes, however, are not uncommon at Cwfii, 
■ad are aoppoeed to originate in the island itself, and 
not to be shocks in relation to other earthquakes ; 
they generally ran from north-vest to sonth-eaat, 
and are slight ; bot in 1745, one shock was so severe 
as to destroy the palace, bishop's houee, and many 
other bnildings. In May, 1819, a severe shock in 
the interior of the island stopped a copions spring. 
The great earthquake which not long since damaged 
Suita Manra and Zante, was not felt at Gorfii. 

Cluiatk. — The climate of Corfh is nearly tropical, 
and the animal senaations are influenced more by the 
winds than by the alternations of the mercury in the 
thermometer. On an average of four years, the 
thermometer ranged from 44° to 91°; the general 
annntd average of rainy days for the four years being 
96f. It appears that there is not a month in tite 
year in which rain doe? not fell for a greater or less 
number of days, but November and December, 
February and March, are the most rainy. 

Snow very seldom falls in the island, and when it 
does it soon melts. Sometimes the summit of St. 
Salvador is covered in patches, which continues for 
ten or twelve days. On the Albanian mountains 
the snow begins to fall, generally speaking, abont 
the end of November, and continaes till May. 

Botta' asserts, that in his time the maiimom of 
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Leat of difiereat years did not vary more than 3° ta 
4°. but that the miaimum of cold oftm varied 6°, 8°, 
or 10°. Mr. Starkie'a tables contradict this. In 
four years the lowest degree of cold stood 45°, 46°, 
46°, 44°, or only 2° in difference, while the higbeat 
degrees of heat were, for the same fbnr yeara, 89°, 
90°, 91°, 85°, or 5° of difference. 

Windf. — It ie difficult in Coriii to aacertun the 
quarter whence the wind blows ; on enquiring of a 
Bailor, the answer will be " I cannot aay what it is 
outside." When a clond rises from St. Salvador 
sununit, it is generally succeeded by a nortb-weat 
wind, scattering the fogs and vapours, as described 
by Homer; — 

" The Ion-hung; vaponn, inoticinlen and idll. 
Rest on the lutnmit of the shaded hill g 
Till ihe maaa iciitteTB as ihe windi arise, 
Diapersed and broken through the ruffled skjei." , 
Iliad, &tk Boak. 

Dr. Henuen thinks that these peculiarities of the 
winds of Corfu depend upon the local situation of the 
island. The usual remark of the Corfiots is, that 
their country forms one side of a funnel, very narrow 
and winding at the mouth, dilated in the middle, and 
again contracted at the extremity. Two somewhat 
transverse funnels lie at the extremitjes of the longi- 
tudinal one, formed by the channel which divides 
Corfu from the main land of Greece. The first and 
largest of these is that extremity of the Adriatic 
which runs from Durazzo to the straits of Otranto, 
and lies to the northward; violent eddy winds blow 
along the coast of this great bland sea, but without 
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obaerring any fixed or regular |>erio<ls. The second 
is formed by tlie more distant golfs of Arta and Pre- 
vesa, ' which lie to the southward. An easterly 
Iweeze commences in them, with daily regularity, 
soon after Bonrise, and continties till near noon. At 
about three in the afternoon it is succeeded by a 
westerly wind, which continues till night; and so 
regular is this alternation, that it requires a strong 
gale in the Mediterranean to interrupt it : the cur- 
rent also follows this change of winds, and both are 
senubly felt as far down as to the westward of Faxo, 
and i»x beyond the Bonthem extremity of Corfu, 
l^e eastern boundary of the channel of Corfu is 
formed of lofty and precipitous mountains, covered ' 
for more than half the year with snow ; the breaks 
and gullies in these mountains give a direction to the 
winds corresponding to that particular point upon 
which they strike. This, of course,, must vary as the 
angle of incidence may vary, and the eflect is uni- 
form only in one particular, viz. the cold communi- 
cated by the snow to the passing column of air. 

From all these peculiar inflections of the wind, 
nothing is more common than to see vessels steering 
diferent courses in the channel, with the breeze 
" right aft" for each. Thus it often happens that a 
ship is coming through the north channel, and ano- 
ther through the south, both before the wind, while 
in mid-channel it is either a perfect calm, or the wind 
is veering alt round the compass. These currents of 
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wind do not appear to extend to any great height, fbr 
the shipping often feel the breeze, while the flag at 
the citadel, at about 120 feet above the level of the 
eea, is lying motionlefle on the fiag-staff. 

The moat frequent winds of winter and antomn, 
as felt in the town of Corfu, are east, east-south-eaat, 
south, and south-eaat. In spring and summer they 
are most prevalent from the north, north-north-eaBt, 
north-east, and east-north-east. They rarely blow 
with violence for more than three of four days ; but 
they often contdnue in the same point for a longer 
period: all those from a northerly point, sweeping 
over the mountains of Epirua, are cold; all those 
from a southerly point are oppressively hot, accom- 
panied with mist and rain. 

The sirocco felt at Corfu is not to be compared in 
intensity and its effects to that experienced in Sicily. 

Dr. Benza truly remarks, that it is probable that 
the quautity of electric fluid is increased in the at- 
mosphere during the sirocco ; which if we once admit, 
we can easily and aatis&ctorily explain the depress- 
ing power of the atmoephere during this wind ; why 
rain almost always follows soon after it ; why there is 
so much watery vapour in the atmosphere, so as to 
render it thick and hazy ; why, during the sirocco, 
the thermometrical degrees of caloric do not keep 
pace with our sensations of heat ; why sea-bathing 
almost always relieves the sensationB produced by 
this wind, &c. &c. It is certain that during the 
sirocco electric meteors are frequent, and when the 
horizon is donded, the most beanldful corruscations 
are seen, and in Sicily during the strong sirocco a 
7 
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slight friction against the fur of any living aniinBl, or 
the ahaJting of woollea clothes, is sufficient to pro- 
duce sparkB of electric fluid. 

Fevers, eBpecially of the remittent and intermittent 
types, are of freqoent occurrence, and form nearly two* 
fifths of the total admisaions into the hoapitale. The 
total of all diseases admitted into the hospitals daring 
seven years ending in 1821, was, 15,191, among 
which were: — common fevere, 3299; typhus, 2; 
remittents, 1400; quotidians, 342; tertians, 2S5; 
quartans, 17; nnclassed intermittents, 376; total, 
5721. The mortality by fevers of all descriptions 
was 170, or about 1 in 33|. 

Ih/ieiUery ts the next most important disease 
treated in the military hospitals of Corfu. 

Diarrhma is also of frequent occurrence ; there 
were treated 605 cases, of which only two died, or 
1 in 302i. 

Phthisis and pulmonic inflammatioiiB, as they oc- 
carred at Malta, Gibraltar, and Minorca, bear a pro- 
portion of 1 to 2^ of all the other serious complaints. 

The other diseases do not require notice ; the 
plague has several times appeared, and of twenty- 
eight cases treated in 1816, only three recovered. 
The process of parturition is easy ; twins are common 
among them, and triplets are not rare. In December, 
1807, a Jewess brought forth five chUdren at the 
seventh mouth, three of them alive. In point of 
longevity, the Corfiots are on a par with the other 
natives of soathem Europe, and many old people are 
to be seen among them. Within the last fifty years. 
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thirty-five male« and thirty-six femdeH died npwuda 
of ninety, and five males and three females at up- 
wards of 100 ; one of them U6. 

Deformity is a rare occurrence among the Corfiota, 
and monitroaity still more so. In his whole life Dr. 
Mordo has only met with one monster; in this 
unique case, the ears were placed on the ocdpiU, and 
the legv and arms were distorted. He has only seen 
one hare-lip, and one spina fnfida. In one or two 
families children have been bom with six fingers, and 
this had continned for four generations. GoitrooB 
persons, and cretins are unknown. 

Vbobtaslb Kinodom. — The olive is the prinapat 
production of Corfu, yielding in favourable years 
nearly 10,000,000 gallons of oil. The small grape, 
from which the well known dried currants are pre- 
pared, is next in importance ; flax is raised in con- 
siderable quantities, but of com there is not more 
than four months consumption grown in the island. 
Various woods are found in the mountains, though 
not fit for ship building; among them are several 
sorts of oak, in particular the Balania, or Valonia 
(Quercus jfi^ops), the acom of which afibrds a use- 
ful dye-stuff. 

Cyprus and palm trees are common, and the plains 
in many places are covered with the cactus iii£au, 
agmts castus, lalvia pomi/era, myrtie and other odo- 
riferons plants ; potatoes and other vegetables, are 
excellent ; as ore also the numerons Amts, including 
the fig, orange, citron, pomegranate, melon, apricot, 
peach, plum, pear, apple, &c. Several medidosl 
plants flourish, such as the colchicum, hyosaamns, 

Cookie 
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momordica, elateriam, Bcilla maritinia, riciiins, Bmilax 
aspeiA, &c.'. 

Animal Kingdom. — There are no animala peculiar 
to the island, and, owing to the scarcity of pasture, 
few cattle are maintained. It is a curious fact that 
doge are with difficulty reared ; hares and rabbite are 
met with, but deer and other large game are un- 
known. 

Birds of prey, acctpitres, are rare in Corfu. The 
vulture is sometimes met with, and hawka and owls 
are occasionally seen. Of the orders pid, coraces and 
pauerea, the variety to be met with (particolarly of 
the latter) is very great ; and they are almost indis- 
criminately used for food by tlie Corfiote. Among the 
gallma, the domestic fowls are good and plentiful ; 
but the turkey ie principally imported from Albania 
and the Marea. Pigeons, both tame and wild, of 
different species, are found in vast numbers. Par- 
tridges, both of the common and red-legged kind, 
are plentiful. The letrao cotunax, (or quail, a migra* 
tory bird), is, in the season, very abundant, as are 
also most of the migratory birds of Eorope. 

Among the grallm, storks and herons are occa- 
aionslly met with; but the geolopax nuticola, or 
woodcock, is found in the greatest profusion ; many, 
also, are imported fi^m Albania. Snipe, red-shank, 
plover, and other species of scolopax, are also abun- 
dant. 

Of the atuera, or water-fowl, tbe supply is im- 

■ Far H liat of plants indigenous lo Corfu, see the large edi- 
tion of m; " HiKory of the British Colonies," lal. T. p. 343. 
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■Dense, indading many species of the anas or dntk 
tribe, as wild dack, widgeon, teal, &c. 

In the markets of Gorfd we find a variety of fish, 
the principal of which are as follows : — 

Among the cartilaginous fishes, various species of 
the genus rata, especiaUy skate, and various species 
of the genua squaluf, especially dog-fish. The beaa- 
tiiiil pegtuns dracottis (or sea horse) ie often found. 
Of the acipenseres, the stiu^eon ia uccasiooally Been. 
Of the order apodee, we meet with various kinds of 
eels and sword fish. Of tiie Jvgulares, the star-gazer 
(urtmogcopHe), the weever (trachima draco), the 
blenny, the whitiug and the pollack, are the moat com- 
mon. Of the thoracici, the echeneia remora, or suck- 
ing fish, is very common; and, though rejected even 
by the shark, is eaten by the lower orders c^ the 
Gorfiots. We also find the John dory, the plaice, the 
sole, various species of the eparus, or gilt-head, the 
perch, the pilot fish, the mackerel, the bonlto, the 
dolphin, miUer'a thumb, the little sea scorpion, and 
the mullet of the Homana, mullug barbatua. Of the 
abdominales, we meet the anchovy, the trout, pike, 
tench, and the roach. The river fish are not natives, 
but imported from Albania. The most noted fish of 
Corfu is the mvgil cephalvs, or grey mullet. It is 
caught in great quantities in the lake of Calai^opnlo, 
where it is called che/ali, probably from the great 
size of its head. It ie a delicious fish, and from its 
toe, mixed with that of another species caught in 
Bucintro, the Corfiots prepare their botarga ■ they 
first salt the roes, then smoke them, and preserve 
them in oil. 
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Of moi&ucs, the star-fish, cnttle fish, and ecbiauB, 
are veiy abundant. Many of this class are dried, 
and are a common article of food ; they are glu- 
tinous if well dreesed, but otherwiie tough and 
leathery. 

Of Crustacea, the crab, craw fish and shrimp are 
abundant; and the lobster is freqaently met with. 

Of testacea, the razor-fish, pinna, oyster, muscle 
and scalop, are abundant; and in Calachiopulo, the 
cockle is found in vast quantities, and of excellent 
quality. 

Of the cetaceotu tribe, the delphimu phoexna, or 
porpoise, and the delphiaus delphu, or dolphin, of the 
ancients, aie very common. 

Many, if not most of the fish exposed for sale in 
Corfu, come from the coast of Albania. The Gorfiots 
assert that, since the last siege, the fish have been 
frightened away from their shores. 

The principal places for catching fish are Calachio- 
pulo, GoTino, and the neighbourhood of Gerovolio 
and Bucintro. They are taken by nets, by the tine, 
and occasionally hy means of a deleterious substance 
which intoxicates them, called " Splono." The 
basis of this is verbascum, a plant which, although in 
England we look upon il as merely mncUaginous, is, 
both by Haller and Linnceus, considered as anodyne, 
to man at least. Some species of evphorbUtm are 
used for a similar purpose. Dr. Hennen says that, 
in fishing for polypi, echimdea, and cattle-fish, the 
fishermen throw a few drops of oil on the surface of 
the water, and having thus rendered it calm, they 
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drop their bait to the fish, to which it soon Hffixes 
itself. 

Mordo Bpealu of a fish caught in a valley near 
Ckuissia, which, though of a very dehcate flavonr, ie 
ODwholesome. 

Coral ifl found in email qnantities near Cape Sidero 
and Cape Bianco : it was fonneriy an object of com- 
merce. Corallina is also found npon the coast of 
Cor& ; and sponge and many other zoophytes are 
abundant. 

Venomons reptiles are either nnknown, or very 
scarce, at Corfu. Among the harmless kinds, are 
the land tortoise, the frog, common lizard, and the 
harmless coluber berea, or adder. Corfu abounds 
with insects : among them are the tick, by whose 
ravages so many mosenma have been destroyed; 
chryionula, of various species; hmpyria, or glow- 
worm: iia/'a, or cockroach; numtu,- meloe ; a great 
variety of papilionea ; the gryllus, cicada, tipula, S^e. 
S^c. The beautiful moth phakma jinuHua, is occa- 
sionally to be met with, as also the lepitma, the gcolo- 
ptHdra, and the gcorpio europaitg, whose bite, however, 
is not poisonous. 
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Co&FD being the capital of the aeptinaular union, I 
proceed to ehew ia this place the whole population 
of the islands, each settlement having, however, a 
detail of its own inhabitants. We have no early 
censusea ; according to the Colonial Office returns, 
the follovring ahewa the 
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1 of the loniHQ Islands from 1824 to 1834. 
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The following table shews the population by islands 
in 1832:— 
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It will be seen from the foregoing, that the present 
population of Corfu is upwards of 66,000, from which 
it would appear that the number of inhabititDte within 
the present century is on the increase, as shewn by 
the foDowing- census, taken in November, 1802 : — 



Within the Town. 

Men, Women and Children of the Greek persuasion, 4700; 
do. do. Latin, 1600 ; do. do. Jewish, 1 229 ; total withio ihe 
town, 7529 : in the euburbs of 8l Rocco, 603 ; do. Manda- 
chio, do. do. 1829 ; do. Potamo, do. do. 219S ; da Castrades, 
2160; total in the town and suburbs, 14,218: population in 
tbe 34 midland nUsges, 7706 ; do. 44 northern, do. do. 12660 ; 
do. 34 southern, do. do. 616S ; do. Island of Fano and Mer- 
lice, do. do. 773; total population, 44,926. 



The classification of the inhabitants i: 
was asfoUons, according to the same ceo 
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A cnricnu table of the Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of the city of Corfii was prepared by Dr. Beoza, and 
the following is an abstract of a volaminoua series of 
reports: — 
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So that the marriages were to children born nearly 
as 1 to 2^, and twins stand to marriages as 1 to 
50||, and to births as 1 to 132-^. 

The deaths in this table bear no proportion to the 
marriages and births. They eiceed the latter by 
2505 ; hence we might be led to condnde that the 
Boman Catholics of Corfu would be extinct ia fifty 
years. Dr. Hennen supposes that the great differ- 
ence between births and deaths is owing to the fol- 
lowing cause: under the Venetians and the French, all 
soldiers and aailora who died here were entered in 
the register, which increasea the nnmher of deaths 
above tnat of birtha. The French, in particular, lost 
more than 2000 soldiers in the excavation of the 
ditch, which is the reason of the plus of deaths. In 
fact, in the register of the citadel Catholic parish, 
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where neither eoldien nor sailors were bnried, the 
births exceeded the deaths a thirteenth '. 

He lonians partake in some ^neral features of 
the Greek physical configuration. The upper and 
front parts of the sknll are well developed ; the fea- 
tures are, in general, pleasing, and wear an air of in- 
telligence. The complexion, in healthy persons, in- 
clines towards olive; and in some of the females, 
who are not exposed to the sun, it is clear and white. 
The complexion of the peasantry is, of coarse, much 
affected by the sun. Those who reside in the Lef- 
chimo district in particular, and in the neighbour- 
hood of marahea, in general have a sickly lencophlcg- 
matic cast. The eyes are almost universally brilliant 
and full, in both sexes, and generally dark- coloured; 
the teeth good ; the hair generally brown or black, 
and bnshy in the men ; the beard copious ; the 
figure of the middle standard — sometimes beyond 
it, — and, if not indicative of strength, promising ac- 
tivity. The constitntion sanguineo- choleric; the 
gestures vivacious ; the gait erect and elastic, and 
the enunciation voluble and emphatic. 

The females are, in general, well formed, many of 
them handsome, but they soon fell into years. 

The Corfiots are abstemioos in their diet, but 
passionately attached to smoking tobacco. Dancing 
is a fevoorite amusement, and their national dance is 
supposed to be the same with the ancient Pyrrhic 
dance ; a circle is formed by men and women joining 
handkerchieis ; the circle opens, and the leading per- 
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BOD goes thraog^h the eTolntlons of the dance, whidi 
consists of forming and refbnning the circle ; some- 
times completely; agtun only to half its extent; 
sometimes it doublee back od itself; very often, the 
leader passee through the middle of the waving line, 
under the uplifted bandB of the dancers, and is fol- 
lowed by the whole tr^ : after a variety of move- 
ments of this description, which seem entirely arbi- 
trary, the first leader is succeeded by another. 
During the whole continuance of this performance, 
the leader aloue is tbe active person. 

There is anotber dance, principally executed by 

men, in which they form circular and other figures, 

and use coneideiable muscular exertion, leaping from 

' tbe ground and stamping upon it with great perae- 



The open air is the usual scene of performance. 
The theatre, ainging. music, and village f6tes, are 
also favourite amuBemeats aoiong the Gorfiots. Their 
inatrumenta are tbe fife, lute, guitar, violin, and drum. 
Amongst the moat interesting amu^ments of the 
CorfiotB, is the " cbiostra publica." This is in imi- 
tation of the former knightly custom of tilting at the 
nog. The chiostro takes place generally in the sum- 
mer, but the period is left entirely to incUnation. A 
long course of strong wood-work is erected on the 
esplanade ; about two-thirds of the way a striog is 
drawn across on the tops of two elevated posts, and 
from it is suspended the ring ; the latter is divided 
into a certaiu number of circles, and the candidate 
who hits nearest and foirest in the inner one, wins 
the prize, which is sometimes a sword of considerable 
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value, or aometbing of equal atnonnt. Seats are 
erected on each Bide the coorse for the accommoda- 
tion of the spectators. In front of the ring are 
seated the jadges. This ceremony is attended b^-all 
the principal people, together with a vast concourse 
of the lower orders. Those " preux cheraliers" who 
engage in the aSair are gtuly dressed, attended by 
squires ; their horses are likewise richly caparisoned : 
the lances of the competitors are above six ieet long, 
having at the end a duup steel point '. 

Like the Greeks they are fond of amusements, or 
a state of listless idleness, for which the numerous 
festivals of thor church afford them ample opportu- 
nity. In this respect they still maitttain their ancient 
character ; and in speaking of this trait of the modem 
Greeks, we may still apply to them Cicero's remark 
on the " Bummnm Grreconim otium" of their ances- 



The character of the lonians has been severely stig- 
matized as the very lowest in Eorope ; Dr. Hennen, 
after adverting to the ezceptiona, says, — 

" Vanity U [he predominant characteristic of almost eveiy 
individaal, howerer Ion in rank he ma; be. But of what are 
tb«7 vaint Among them, before they came under the Britiih 
protecdou, juatice wai openly sold to the higfaeit bidden; 
public iaith was unknoim; and ax to individual veracilj, 
Greek falsehood (Graceataejidai) is prorerbiaL The ioatances 
are rare in which these islanders do not eihibit an uncontroUed 
propensity to revenge, liti^tion, and pslidcal intrigue, cloaked 
under the thin veil of patriotic enthueiaani for the national glory. 
Tbue otjecta they pursue with all the pertinaci^ of vice, and 
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with Kircely one icdeetniog qualification. Trntnnicat lo dwir 
inrerion, [lie; ve to tbeii equoli and mperion what Juvenal 
long since described them : 

' Adulandi gem prudentinima.' — Sat. iii. 

" Their clergy are lakeo from the very icuni of the popula. 
tion, and are with fcw exceptions, illiterate, superstitious, and 
immoral. Their nobles are without honour, their tnerchanu 
without integrity, and Iheir peasantry ignorant and degraded 
to the most aligect degree. 

" Whence this lamentable decadence may have proceeded, 
this is not (he place to investigate. It pervades all ranks, 
from the palace (and every house of more than ordinary size is 
called a psiace) to the cottage. Thai the Greik character, in 
general, has been greatly debased by their longenduranceof 
Tarfcish and Venetian tyranny, ai exerted on the contineDt 
and in the iilands, is agreed on all sides, and is consonant with 
■hat the history of man has in every age presented lo unr 
vien ; but one of the principal causes is to be found in the de- 
pravity and ignorance of their clergy. Many of these persons 
can barely read their breviary : few, if any, acts of ptivate 
atroci^, or rebellion, have occurred in the islands, which have 
not been platined and in part executed by the priests, and there 
ere fen gangs of robb«rs or piratei which have not tbrir chap- 

The foregoing ie a gloomy picture, dark in ita oot- 
line, and repulsive to behold ; and thou^ in some 
points correct at the time it was written, it would be 
scarcely possible to get any considerable number ttf 
individuals in a large community to whom it would 
apply: that the Greeks are a sunken tmd debased 
people is too true ; but so are every people who 
have been long subject to the demorolisung infiuence 
of despotism, which chains down every noble faculty 
of the soul, and gives fearful luxuriance to the host 
of evil peseious to which, unfbrtimately, the heart of 
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mas is prone; but as educfttion spreads, and the 
groBB EuperetitionB of the Greek church fell into des- 
uetude, it may be expected that the Greek and Ionian 
character will regain the lofty position it once held ; 
for, assuredly, the soil capable of prodnciDg so raak 
a crop of noiBame weeds, ia equally adapted for a 
more generous and ueefol tillage. 

As long as the loniane remaiaed nnder the Nea- 
politan rule, little or no improvement could be ex- 
pected ; and the ascendancy of the lion of St. Mark 
wrought, of course, no great change in their moral 
condition. The criminal guilty of ten mnrders, was 
only punished with ten years of the galleys ; whilst 
the offence of having spoken disreHpectfnlly of one 
high in office, received a sentence of ten years of like 
punishment; hence the frequency of the higher 
crimes, and the proueness to flattery of which the 
Greeks are accused. The Venetian policy was to 
foment discord in the neighbouring states of the 
Osmanli, and hordes of miscreants were constantly 
in the pay of the republic for that purpose ; the prO' 
visions requisite for the garrison of Corfu were 
chased from these people, and paid for with i 
tiona necessary for carrying on their brigandage. 
On the commission of crime in the islands, the per- 
petrators wire received with open arms by these peo- 
ple, where they remained until they had amassed 
BufGcieat wherewith to purchase oblivion, bringing, 
on their return, the evil habits acquired during years 
of licentiousness ; the state thus encouraging the 
worst crimes by the sale of impunity. With the 



lower classeB, edocation was atterly neglected, azid 
tke peasantry were in the moat degraded state of 
ignorance. In the higher end more npnlent, it was 
customary to aend the cadets of families to the uni- 
veraities of Padua and Venice, where all they learned 
was to forget their native language, its practice beiiig 
forbidden in the law or other courts, and its use held 
as Tulgar to any bat mentals. Commerce waa di- 
verted from its legitimate channelB, or eo trammelled 
with restrictions as to become BDbservient to the 
aggrandizement of Venice alone ; thus baffling every 
prospect of honourable occupation in its ptuBuit with 
the lonians, and forcing those bred to the sea into a 
life of piracy. Under the dominion of either iVance . 
or Ruaeia, thia state was in no degree improved ; the 
Bway of either power was of bo short duration, or 
they were so much engaged in weightier matters, u 
to pay Uttle attention to the islands. 

With the British a brighter period commenced — 
improvements rapidly advanced ; and it is only just 
to state the moral feeling kept pace with external pro- 
greaeion. Nothing tended more to ameUorate the 
Btate of the islands than the disarming the population. 
Prior to this act, a dagger and pistols formed part of 
the national costume ; heuce, on the alighteat excite- 
ment, theee were put in requisition, and assaannation, 
with its tnun of attendant coneequences, followed, 
Ou the promulgation of any edict inimical, or Buppoeed 
to he inimical, to the inhabitants of a district, the ia- 
habitanU of the place at once assembled, setting the 
(uvil force at defiance, and frequently requiring large 
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bodies of military to restore order; hsppily, this 
meuore put an end to scenes of the kind, and u- 
Bassinations are not now more frequent than in other 
coontries. 

In character, the Ionian differs materially from the 
Greek of the continent ;— he is quick to devise, and 
prompt to execute, and aarprisingly intelligent. In 
effecting bis object he haa more enterprize, although 
he is leas festidioiis in the means he employs, than 
the Moreot ; — in religious matters he has as mach 
bigotry, and more bombast in relating his actiofis. 
The most efficient weapon a Greek possesses loses 
nothing with the Ionian ; the tongue is ever the readiest 
resource, although it has not the refinement of the 
Asiatic or Fanariote Greek. No people are more 
patient under privation; hunger, thirst, heat, and 
cold, the Greek endures with undaunted resolution i 
a morsel of black bread, a few olives, an onion and 
his capote, and the Greek has food and shelter — is 
contented and happy. His rices are those of large 
commnnitiea, and are rather inherited from those 
who have governed him, than natural to him. In 
his village unpereecuted, the peasant is the same un- 
sophisticated being he is elsewhere, and be only re- 
quires to be reieaaed from the degrading influence of 
the priesthood, and the oppressive tyranny of the no- 
bles, to equal others of his class. The fondness for 
religious processions so observable in him, is solely 
owing to the desire of the priest to uphold his ovm 
influence and wealth. 

The Corflot gentleman is stigmatized as " subtle 
and adroit, cloaking his evil qualities under the mask 
z 2 
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of conrteey '." At the period of these reinarite there 
was doobtleaa much truth in them ; the ialancls had 
Been in a very short space so many rnlen, that on 
Great Britain aseuming the protection, the better 
class of Greeks hardly knew what course to poreae ; 
stiU, even now, there is a strong inclination to ver- 
boseneas in his conversation, sometimes approa^ng 
to servility. Those vices at which hnman nature 
revolts, are at the present day held in jost abhorrence 
and detestation ; and examples are not wanting in 
the higher clBSses which would do honoar to any age 
or country, either as practising the virtoes which 
grace society, or promoting everything tending to 
increase the welfare of their cODutrymeQ. 

From the long dominion of the Venetians, society 
altogether took its tone from that people ; and many 
of their old cuBtoms are still retained. Formerly the 
female part of the creation mas closely secluded, 
rarely or never mingling with the males. Their 
education seldom extended beyond a knowledge of 
the tambour frame. At times a dark eye might be 
seen peering from the corner of e, jaloasie, or veran- 
dah — more of the feir form was rarely seen. At 
present the Ionian ladies participate in all public 
amiAemeots, snch as balls, f^s, and entertainments, 
which at Corfu are very ^quent during the winter 
months ; English and Greeks freely mixing and en- 
joying themselves with all the refinement and ease 
common to the most polished assemblies, the variety 
of costume and language giving these meetings a 

■ Ooodison's loaian IsUnda. 
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charm fonnd in few reunions of the kind in other 
countries. Formerly the reputation of the feir lo- 
nians stood on no very high ground for chastity ; and 
it is to he lamented that frequency of divorce still 
forms a strong feature. 

With the Russians, although of the same religion, 
there was little reciprocity of feeling, and still less 
with the French ; and on Great Britain becoming 
the protecting power, the islanders mixed little with 
them, their meetings being confined to visits of cere- 
mony. The present good understanding which ani- 
mates all parties, is mainly attribntable to the hospi- 
tality of the several presidents of the senate, first com- 
menced by Baron Theotoky, whose presidency was 
a singular example of refined and elegant hospitality. 

The dress of the Corfiots ia much improved within 
these few years, as far as the higher orders are con- 
cerned, and the English and French fashions are 
adopted among them ; but the peasantry have made 
no alteration in thetr dress for centuries. It chiefly 
consists of a wide capot of thick felt (the principal in> 
gredient in which is goats' hair), or coarse shaggy 
woollen cloth in summer, and of an additional article 
of the same material in cold or wet weather. The 
capot is very rarely taken off; the under-dress is a 
woollen vest, large breeches of coarse cotton, called 
thorak^, with cloth leggings, and a coarse sandal of 
undressed hide, secured by thongs, or a shoe of half- 
dressed leather scarcely lees rude. This is the na- 
tional dress of the aboriginal peasantry ; but the 
settlers, whether Albanians, Moreots, or others, re- 
tain some traces of their native costume, as the red 
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skull-cap, the tarban, &c. &c. A girdle, or zone, of 
silk or cotton, is almost invariably worn round the 
wust by both sexes. The better classes wear a 
doable-breasted vest, nsnally made of bloe or marone- 
cotoured velvet, with a double tow of hanging gold 
or silver bnttons, descending from the Bhonlder to 
the waist, generally bordered with broad gold lace, 
and fastened with a sasb of coloured silk ; cossack 
trowsers, cut short at the knee, or the white Albanian 
kelt or petticoat ; white stockings and bockled shoes 
complete the dress. The hair is worn floating oit the 
ghoulders by the men, and by the vromen platted and 
hanging down to the heels, and a handkerchief on 
the head. 

The women are loaded with as much clothes of 
coarse cotton, silk, or brocade, as they can procnre ; 
and are passionately fond of every spedes of orna- 
ment, especially necklaces, ear-rings, and girdle 
buckles. The vests are made like those of the men, 
of rich velvet, ornamented with gold lace, and flowing 
open ; beneath is worn a beautiful cestus, or girdle, 
fastened in front by a clasp of gold or sflver, and 
highly wrought. The petticoats are of pink or bine, 
richly bordered and spangled : no sta3's are worn, the 
costume fitting closely to the waist all round ; high- 
heeled shoes, with very large silver buckles, complete 
the attire. Many of them tinge the nails and tips of 
the fingers of a pink colour, and the practice of in- 
serting powdered antimony along the edges of the 
eyelids is very common, especially among sndi as 
come from the islands of the Archipelago. Hub ap- 
pUcation gives a certain degree of brilliancy to the 
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eyes; but there is a physical peculiarity in the eye 
of a Greek which requires but little aid lirom art, and 
folly justifies the term of " ox-eyed," so frequently 
applied to them. Cosmetics and perfumes are ako 
much used among them. 

Mats spread ou the floors are in use among the 
poorest clasaea ; but, generally speaking, in the tonns, 
and in the better order of honaes in the villages, there 
is to be found a good bed, stofied with wool, htur, or 
itraw, and placed either on a regular bedstead, or on 
boards and tresseU. In lien of blankets, a counter- 
pane thickly quilted and stufied with wool, forms a 
very common and a very comfortable substitute. The 
Greek females pride themselves on the elegance of 
their beds ; they are covered with silk, and embroi- 
dered counterpanes, &c., and with ornamental pil- 
lows, in proportion to the fortune of the owner. The 
generality of the middle, and the whole of the lower 
order of people, sleep in their ordinary clothes, and 
rarely change their personal or bed linen oftener than 
once a month. A few chairs, tables, and chests of 
drawers, of an ordinary description, a copper cooking 
kettle, and some earthen pots and pane of a very 
coarse kind, complete their furniture. 

Rblioion. — The Greek Church is the predominant 
feith of the islanders, the followers of the Latin or 
Romish faith being few — probably not exceeding 
3000 : of Jews there are about 5000 in the island, 
all of whom are cordially hated by the Corfiots. The 
Romish Church was introduced into the island bythe 
Venetians, and at first was only a bishopricic, but 
Pope Gregory, in 1600, elevated the see to an arch- 
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biehoprick ; the chief being generally a noble Vene- 
tian, chosen by the Senate, whose nominivtion was 
attended to by the Pope. The cathedral has a chap- 
ter composed of six canons, who elect a grand vicar. 
The clergy of the Latin Chnrch were heretofore paid 
by goTerament stipends, but excepting life interests, 
this syBtem has, I believe, been now discontinned. 

The Latin and Greek Churches at Corfn have had 
many quarrels on the score of superiority — the latter 
claiming the right of precedence, which, indeed, the 
Venetian government secretly &vonred ; hut Paul III. 
enjoined his clergy to cease all iiirther quarrels, since 
which the Greek Chnrch has never been subject to 
any pereecntions, and dnriug Passion week the Ca- 
tholic and Greek Churches have alternate processions 
on the esplanade. Idolatroua as the rigid Protestant 
may esteem the Latin Church, the Greek is tenfold 
more so ; no Hindoo or other pagan mythology could 
more abound in superstitious rites than the Greeks, 
who hold no fewer than four lents, occnpying 191 
fast days in the year, daring some time of whidi fiah 
even is proscribed, and bread and v^etahles alone 
permitted. 

The Greek Chnrch has for its head a protc^pa 
(archpriest), elected by baUot in an assembly of the 
clergy and nobles, and confirmed by the patriarch at 
Constantinople. The new protopapa is decorated 
with his robes in the hall of assembly, and conducted 
home amidst the ringing of bells and the firing of 
petareroes. The protopapa of Corfu is distinguished 
from that of the other islands by the title of gnnd 
protopapa, and his authority is equal to that of ft 
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biahop. The office lasts five yean, at the ezpiratioa 
of which time he returns into the anmber of ordinuy 
priests or papas. The cathedral haa its canons as 
the Latin Church, hnt they have no fixed prebend ; 
the honour of being at the head of their Church ii 
the only advantage they daive from their canonry. 
They are diatingniBhed by a violet-colonred girdle. 
Marriages, baptisms, and foneraU procure them some 
remuneration. The expenses of these ceremonies are, 
generally, eleven livres to the protopapa, and three 
to each canon, with a wax caudle of a poimd weight. 
One of the most lucrative articles, and, at the same 
time, one of the most poweriiil means of retaining the 
people in their credulity, are excommunications. Not 
long since, for the Emallest sum a Greeli might ex- 
communicate his neighbour, who had it also in his 
power to retaliate by another excommunication, which 
rendered null that of his adversary. The same priest 
performed both parts with equal zeal. These thun- 
derbolts of the Greelc Charch cost the poor creature 
who had recourse to them dearly. The ceremony 
was perfonned in public in the street, and opposite 
the house of him who was to be excommunicated, 
and the success was considered sure, when one had 
the means of feeing the protopapa himself, who came 
at the head of his clergy to prononnce the aoathema, 
and for the execution of which he proceeded to the 
house of the individual in a habit of mourning, a black 
wax candle in his hand, preceded by a large crucifix 
and a black banner ; his suite all clothed in lugubri- 
ous stile. The imprecations were accompanied with 
violent gestures, and from that moment the excom- 
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mnmcated was exdoded from cbnrcti, and deprired 
of the prayers of the faithful — restoration being onl^ 
effected by a counter excommunication. If the un- 
ner had not tbe means of paying the expeose, it often 
happened that he revenged himself by assasfination. 
Since onr GoTemment has been established we have 
e&cted a modification of this demoralizing pagan 
rite, and excommunication can now only take place by 
the sanction of the archprieat or protopapa. Ib it not 
lamentable to think that both the Greek and Latin 
Churches should have bo long perpetuated a barba- 
rous custom which I have Been practised among every 
species of idolater, from the refined Hindoo down to 
the savage Negro i The number of churches is very 
considerable : the officiating priest is chosen annually 
by the parishioners. In the country, most of the 
churches have been built by iudividusls, who, as pro- 
prietors, nominate the papas. The property of the 
church of St. Spiridion is vested in a private family, 
and who has the ri^t of inspecting into its revennea. 
Eight days previous to the festival of St. Spiridion, 
the doors, windows, and steeple of the church are 
ornamented with festoons of laurel and mjrrtle. On 
the eve of the festival, tbe shrine which contains the 
body of the saint, whole and well preserved, is ex- 
posed to the veneration of the people. The saint ia 
upright, dressed in his pontifical robes ; over tbe 
shrine is supported a beauti&I silk canopy. Tbe 
head of the government attends the procession >, with 

' This absurd]^ ought to be done away with. In granting 
fall toleration and protection to every lorm of religiim, there 
' T for die head of the GovernoMnt and the tepre- 
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the military etaff, and a large proportion of the gsr- 
riaon under arms ; a band ^es before. It first 
moves tnvrarde the citadel, where a royal ealate is 
fired from each battery. They then make the roiud 
of the esplanade, and proceed along the wall on the 
harboor side, wher« a salnte is fired by each ship of 
war, decorated with her flags. The ceremony ia often 
intermpted by the rick who are placed under the 
ehrine, in the foil confidence of a care. It often 
happens that amongst those some are seized with 
frightful convulsions, which the papas know well 
bow to torn to their account. 

In all public calamities the relics of the saint are 
exposed with the most religious confidence. Hie 
church of St. Spiridion enjoys the revenues of some 
lands which pious individuals have bestowed for its 
support. The devotion of the insulara afford a very 
considerable produce. The mariner and the srtizan 
believe that they ensure the success of their specula- 
tions in sacrificing a part to St. Spiridion. No boat 
leaves the port in which the saint has not an interest 
in the profits of the voyage. 

The churches and chapels in the Ionian Isles, Slat 
December, 1834, were, of the Greek Church, in num- 
ber 2226, and the annual salaries of the priests about 

seutative of out Sovereign being msde a participator in a 
heathenish sysleni of idolaD;, which degrades maa below the 
level ofbrutea. The East India Companj, although govermug 
100,000,000 people with a handrul of Europeans, scoop to no 
inch serviliCj, and whicb indeed lessens, instead of creating, 
respect Sx tbe Goverament. — R, U. H. 
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SOOW. Of the Greek Churchee 121 irere public, 
908 belonged to corporate bodies, and 1197 were 
private property. Tlie number of Latin Churches 
was 13; the expense 1010/. 

Education and Schools. — At Corfu there is a 
public university, ftlao an ecclesiastical seminary for 
the education of youn^ men intended for the priest- 
hood of the Greek Church ; and in each of the islands 
of the state is a school entitled " secondary," main- 
tained at the public expense, in which secondary 
schools the scholars are instructed in the Greek and 
Latin classics, in the modem Greek, English, and 
Italian languages, in arithmetic, and the elementary 
mathematics. 

In the chief town of each island is a central school, 
likewise at the goverament expense, on the mutual 
instruction plan, for teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; and in these schools the village school- 
masters are trained in the method of mutual instruc- 
tion. Besides these schools, entirely at the public 
expense, there are in each island district schools on 
the same plan as the central, where similar inetnio- 
lion is given, the expense being defrayed by the 
parents of the children. The terms per scholar vary 
greatly, according to the particular agreements sti- 
pulated between the masters and parents, and are 
frequently paid in kind. Government also contribntes 
to the establishment of these schools, by furnishing 
books, slates, benches, &c., and where no suitable 
church exists, by providing a school-houee. 

The district and village schools are under the itn- 
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mediate anperintendeDce of tLe head master of the 
central school in each island, and there is an in- 
spector-general of all these schools. 

The whole of the establishment for education is 
under the general direction of the commission for 
public instmction, revised and improved by I^ord 
Nugent, and the number of puhUc schools ia the 
islands, in 1834, was 32, and of private 206 : the 
expenditure of Government 6171/. The male scholars 
in public schools, 178!!; of females, 117. Ditto in 
private schools, males, 4583 ; females, 82G. Total 
in all, 731S. For details see large edition of this 
work. 

Thb Prbbb. — Nothing deserving this title exists 
in the islands ; there is a Government newspaper at 
Corfu, one half of which is printed in Italian, and the 
other in the Bom^c Greek ; it has, of course, no free- 
dom of discossion. The efiorts making to introduce 
a newspaper press into Greece will probably be felt 
in the septinsolar union, and it is to be hoped that by 
snch means a stimulus may be given to the lonians 
for the developeraent of intellect, which they are not 
deficient in, but which now hes dormant. 

Libraries. — A collection of books, or^inally found- 
ed at Messina, in 1810, by British officers, and trans- 
ferred to Corfn by them, has, since that period, gra- 
dually increased into a very respectable library of 
several thousand volumes, containing many valnable 
and well-selected books, to which a very ready access 
ia at all times afforded. All miUtary and naval offi- 
cers, officers of the civil departments, British resi- 
dents, and respectable inhabitants, may become mem- 
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bera at a moderate entrance, and a. Bmall annual, or 
monthly snbBcription, 

Besides thia library, the medical officers of the gar< 
riEOn have a collection of English periodical publica- 
tiona, and standard works. 

A small library was foonded by the Canon Carale, 
from voluntary subscriptions among the nobility, &c. 
The books were lodged in the PVanciscan Convent 
of St. Ginstina : to this the Ionian Academy added 
theirs; bnt on the arrival of the Frendi, the moat 
valuable of the hooka were abstracted by them. Some 
few remain at the convent. 

A Bible Society was institoted in the summer of 
1819, for the purpose of distributing the translations 
of the Scriptures into the Greek language, without 
note or comment, and there can be no doubt that 
much good will be derived from it by the islanders, 
for whose benefit it is intended. 

Staple Proouctb. — Agriatltvre ia yet extremely 
rude, and the inatraments of tillage as primitive pro- 
bably as in the time of Ulysses. The olive, which is 
the principal product, flowers in April, and the fruit 
is ripe in October : it is not plucked when ripe, bnt 
is allowed to ftll on the bare ground, a process which 
often lasts till April. The trees are neither regularly 
pruned nor trenched, and they are thickly planted. 
It b said that the produce of the olive-trees, thus 
thickly planted, brings more money to the proprietor 
than if they were thinned, and the ground they occiq>y 
otherwise cultivated. 

The vine is generally planted in the plains and val- 
leys, anA com on the declivities of the hills — a system 
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the reveree of what we ehotild consider proper. A 
vast extent of the island is in a state of nature, end 
absolutely pestiferous, for want of a proper system of 
draining and tillage. 

Few proprietors cultivate their own lands, but let 
them oat on short leases, the tenants binding them- 
selves to return a fifth or even a third of the produce. 

Manufactures. — The manuiactnre of oil is the prin- 
cipal, and the machines employed in it are of the 
rudest construction possible. 

The ohves are jessed under a perpendicular stone 
wheel, which revolves in a large-sized horizontal 
stone of a circular form, somewhat hollowed in the 
centre. A horse or mule sets the machinery in mo- 
tion, and a peasant runs before and shovels the olivet 
under the approaching wheel, the acUon of which is 
necessarily confined to a limited space, while its power 
is very insignificant. The braised mass is then trans- 
ferred to a hag made of mshes or mat, which is sub- 
jected to a heavy pressure; this pressure is increased 
by means of a screw, wrought by two men at irregu> 
tar intervals ; for the labour is so violent, that they 
cannot possibly continue long at it. They ship two 
strong bars, after the manner of a capstan, and then, 
with a most savage yell, they urge them forward by a 
simultaneous dart, the efiect of which is marked by 
a quantity of oil oozing through the mat, and felling 
into a hole cut in the ground for its reception. After 
the interval of forty or fifty seconds, the labourers 
dart forward ag^n vrith similar violence, and with a 
bodUy effort which must strain their whole frvne. The 
quantity of oil that two ezprat labourers can express 
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in a day is estimated at ten or twelve jars <rf radwr 
more than four galloni each '. 

The wine is reported to be aatorall; good, bnt 
spoiled in the manu&ctnre. 

Salt is mann&ctnred exteneivety by evaporation 
under the rays of the snn. Soap and leather are pre- 
pared, bnt of a coarse kind, and not to any great ex- 
tent. There Is a pottery of coarse earthenware at 
the village of Castrades. Besides these, silk, lace, 
snoff-makers, confectioners, dyers, tanners, bell- 
founders, basket and mat-makers, &c. are scattered 
through the town. 

The following returns will convey an idea of the 
extent of cultivation in the islands for several years 
in the aggregate ; to which I subjoin a view of the 
produce, stock, and prices of each island ; — 

' Sir Edward Baynei informed me, in September, 18SA, Uiat 

he waa (hen lending out lo Corfu a Bteam-engine with hydrtui- 
lie preaseB, for the squeexing of the olives, and witli four pail 
of glonea attached for the grinding of corn. 
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To the foregoing t^ciol returns to the Colonial 
Office, it will be advisable to add a table, shewing 
the cultivation, produce, stock, and prices of each 
island ;. the following is for the year ending January, 
1836:— 



IS of the State of Agriculture, ia the It 
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Wkiqhtb and Mbisdru. — Weights, Mestab'^hed 
by Act of Parliament, d&ted 24th May, 1828. 

MoysTART Stbtkh. — ^Accoants are kept in eterl- 
ing money. 

The only coinage of the states is a copper cur- 
rency to the amoant of 10,000/. sterling, in hr- 
thinga. The general circulating mediom is Spanish 
dollars. 

There is no paper mon^ in the islands, and it is 
desirable that a bank should be established at Corfu, 
there being none in existence. The bank prelected 
should he on the Vienna principle, namely, leading 
money on the secority of a cargo, or oo goods, 
houses, lands, &c. 

CoMHSBCB. — ^The trade of the Ionian islands is 
considerable, and increasing so far as the disturbed 
state of the adjoining countries can be supposed to 
admit of. The following shews the shipping em- 
ployed since 1827'. 

' The Ionian government has a lUam boat which departs 
once a month tram Amiona iiir Corfu. An Austrian Steam 
Company baa been fonned at Trieste for the navi^tion of the 
Adriatic — and the French chambers have Toced a milHon 
Bterling for the purpose at egubtiahing a. complete steam aaii- 
gation Ihroughout the Mediterranean. See Appendix. 
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A more detailed view of the shipping inwards and 
cmtw&rdafar 1832 and 1634 is thus shewn. 
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There are no eonsecntive retnrae of the commeroe 
of the Union ; the imports into the Ionian Isles for 
the year 1834 were in ralne 609,977/., tlie exports 
663,651/. Of this, there were in produce, olive oil, 
barrela, 197.771. vahie 349,029/. ; cnrrantB, lbs. 
19,568,177, value 182.238/.; wine, barrda, 15,650, 
value 4865/.; spirits, barrela, 1180, value 1380/.; 
valonia, lbs. 180,195, valne 200/. ; salt, barrels, 
80,942, valne 1012/. ; all other produce, 2118/. Oil, 
wine, and currants pay on exportation a duty of 
^hteen per cent, ad vol. ; bo^ do., eight per cent. 
The import duties are light. 



CHAPTER IV. 



eXPOKTB, &c. 

GovsBMUBNT. The civil government is now com- 
posed of a legislative aaaembly ; of a senate ; and of 
a judicial authority. The Legislative Aaiembly con- 
lista of forty members, including the president : of the 
forty, eleven are integral members, and twenty-nine 
elected from the various islands in the following pro- 
poitioa : Corfu, seven ; Cephalonia, seven ; Zaate, 
seven; Santa Maura, four; Ithaca, one; Cerigo, one ; 
Faio, one. Each of the three last in the rotation in 
which they stand (exclusive of that island whose re* 
gent becomes an integral member of tike legislative 
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naeoMj) electa a Moond. Tbie msmbera are elected 
(on % double list formed by a DULJcwi&f oi-^e votes of 
tkeprimaryconncil), ostof thebodyof tbeBjuAta of 
«Mfa island. [Chap. iii. Art. 8. ConadtntionEd 
Charter.] 

The electjona, and all civil appointments, are valid 
for five yean ; and the aeaaion of the partiameiit of 
the states ia held every two years. 

The votes are vwd voce, and the sittinga open ; tm 
membera, and the president, or vice president, conati- 
tnta a legal meeting; and conferences with the senate, 
&c. are managed by the eleven integral members of the 
asfiembly, who form, with their president, the primary 
council. These eleven integral members in the case 
of parliament dying a natural death (that is, having' 
run its full course of five years), consist of the presi- 
dent and five members of the old senate ; the four 
regents of the great island during the late parliament ; 
and of one of the regents of the smaller islands ; bnt 
in case of a diasolution, instead of the regents, the 
lord high commissioner names five members of the 
late legislative assembly. 

Tix Senate, which forma the executive pov«r, is 
composed of six, viz. five, and & president, entitled 
" His Highness ;" while the senators are styled the 
" Moat Dlnstrions" (PTestantissima); theseaatDrs toe 
elected out of the body of the l^islative assembly in 
the following proportion, viz. Corfu, one: Ce[te- 
looia, one ; Zante, one ; Santa Maura, one ; Ithaoa. 
Cerigo and Paxo, one. The power of placing a 
member of the assembly in nomiaatioa for a senator 
resta with iha ^«sideut, on an application being 
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made, to him ia 'writiag, signed by four memberB of 
that faodjr and himself, demanding each nominEtticni ; 
ftnd this president shall place in nomination any per- 
aoD Trhea eight memb^v make a demand ; the dee- 
tion takea place three days at farthest after the meet- 
ing of the assembly, and is decided by the majority 
<d Tctes, the president caetiDg in case of an equality. 
The eaaction of the lord high commissioner is neces- 
eary to the validity of the election. ' The vacancies 
thas caused by the election of five members of the 
assembly to the senatorship are filled up by the tntns- 
BUEsion of double lists of names from the primary 
conninl to the syndita of each island. The senate 
remain in office five years ; his highness, the j»«ei< 
dent, half that period, eligible however to be re-ap- 
pointed by the lord high commissioner. The senate 
names its own ministerial officers, with several ex- 
ceptions, and it has the power of nominating to all 
Htuatious under the general government ; the regents 
to the different local governments ; the judges in all 
the islands ; and generally to all sitoations, except 
merely municipal ones, with certun renovations. 
Soring the recess of parhament the senate has the 
power of making regulations which have pro tempore 
the force of laws; it has the power of originating 
laws, as weU as ^sallowing any passed by the legis- 
lative assembly. 

The lord high commissioner is appointed by the 
oolonial office, and is generally a military officer* ; 

' One of the eviU attendant on the appointment of k miti- 
tary lord high commissioneT ia, that he appoints generall}* 
nnlitar; men as residents at «ach island, who ore remoTed with 
every change of troops, Sec 
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Hia Excellency appointB in each island a resident, or 
repreHeDtative, of the lord high commisBiaBer, who ii 
a field officer of the regiments on duty in the islands. 
The regent, advocate, fiscal, secretary, aad arduviat 
of eadi island, are appointed by the sent^e, sabject 
to the approbation of the lord high commiesioner. 
The mumcipal admiaisttation of eaidi island coosiats 
of five members, independent of the president (who 
is the regent), appointed by the syndita of etwh 
island ; out of the body of the said syndita, friua 
" lists" of names sent in to l^e regent by the syndlta, 
bnt scrutinized and regulated by the regent and his 
assessors. Ten members are chosen by the syadita 
&om these " lists ;" and from these ten five are se- 
lected by the regent to form the municipal body. 
(See Ch. iv. Art. 9, Ck)iistitational Charter.) 

The qualifications of the eyndita, or " noble eleo- 
tctts," I have not been able to ascertain with any 
accuracy ; I understand that some votes are heredi- 
tary, but that pursuing any trade or business is a di»- 
Qualification - 

To form a legal meeting one half of the syndita 
c^ each island must be present. For the other de- 
tails of this unique form of government, I refs' to the 
Charter. 

For the respective powers of the assemUy and 
senate, I refer to the Constitutional Charter in my 
" History of the British Colonies," which those who 
are cnrioos in examining the diflerent forms of go- 
vernment will be interested in perusing ; it owes, I 
believe, its origin to the late Sir Thomas Maitland, 
and ia a singular specimen of constitution malcing. 
'Without giving here any opinion as to its merits, I 
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may exprees & regret that it is rather verbose, and 
devoid of proper arrangement. 

Thx Jcdicial AtiTHORiTr in each island consists 
of three tribunals, — a civil, a criminal, and a com- 
mercial ; and there is a court of appeal in each island : 
the jndgee being appointed by the senate, nibject to 
the approval of the lord high commiesioner. Inde- 
pendent of these courts, there are in each island tri- 
bnnals for the trial of minor criminal ofl%nces, and 
for the adjudication of small civil suits ; these are 
presided over by justices of the peace for the island, 
appointed by the regent of the same. 

At the seat of government there is, in addition to 
l3ie foregoing conrta, a superior or high court of ap- 
peal denominated " the Supreme Council of Justice," 
and consisting of four ordinary members (judges)^ 
two Elfish and two Greek, and two extraordinary 
members, viz. the lord high commissioner, and his 
highness the president of the senate. For the power 
of the courts, see the Conatitntional Charter. Trial 
by jury does not exist ' ; nor are there any assessors 
to aid the judges. No crimes bnt tboee of murder 
and high treason are punishable with death, — which 
infliction is now rarely sofl^red. 

IjaWyers are exceedingly abundant, and it has been 
calculated that every tenth individual is connected 
with the legal profession, who, no doubt, have some- 
times reaped rich harvests when suits have been pro- 
tracted tiirou^ several successive generations. 

' Lord Kugeat CDQlcmplBted an improved mode of trial b; 
a jury, irha ihould, with the judgel, hold osnzM in each ialnnd 
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Hm lawi were partly Veneliui, paitlr OteA ; — a 
code has now been digested for the islands, and is 
much needed, puticolarly as regards the law of en- 
tail, DOW abolished, and that ungohir enactment by 
whieh a parchaser was compelled to restore a pro- 
perty to a seller several years after the bargain, for 
tiie same price at which it was vended, if the vender 
tender the original sum ; a measure that of cootk 
■track a blow at all improvement. 

BtsteoftbeGioUiDtheloDuui Ulc8,fUT ending Jan. 183A. 
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The geaia seem to be well managed ; wherever the 
localities will admit, the debtors are separated from 
Qxe fdons ; the cost for each prisoner is about 5d. 
per diem ; the average of hard labour is nine hoars 
per diem, regulated accor^g to the season. In 
Cephalonia those who work at the hand com mills 
receive half of their earnings, the gaoler one quarter, 
and the remainder is paid into the police chest. The 
{nisoaers are supplied with coarse clothing. 
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1834 was, Corfa, 
1 Santa Maura, 125; 
; Ithaca and Calomoe, 



Thh MlLiTAST FoBCK of the BritiBh army ii 
islands ie about 3300 men. 

Tlie dittribution of troops i 
1534 1 Vido, 522; PaM, 23; 
Cephalonia, 367 ; Zante, 304 ; 
50 ; Cerigo, 67 : total, 2982. 

There are sis barracks for the garrison at Corfa, 
viz. one in the citadel, one at Fort Raymond, one at 
Fort Neuf, and another for a small detachment at 
Vido Island. The barrack in the citadel is a very 
good stone bnilding of four elorieB, including the 
basement story, sitoated at the foot of the rock on 
which the citadel is built, and open to tbe north. 

RsvBNcrE AND EzPBNDiTURB. — The official returns 
that I hare obtained on this point are conflicting. 
The following retom from 1821 to 1831 ia trom a 
colonial office manoscript ; the remaining three years 
are derived from the Blue Book at the Colonial Office. 
ItHiian lBluid«' Grosa Revenue and Expenditure 
in sterling; Money. 
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The rarenue may be said to be entirely raiaed from 
custom duties on imports and exports ; eadi island, 
after its local expenaes are defrayed, remits the sur- 
plos to the general treasory at Carfa, and the dis- 
borsement is solely under the control of the local 
legislatnre; a considerable proportion has hitfaerto 
been appropriated to the r^mir ctf the fortifications, 
and towards the military expenses, in Tirtne of the 
treaty of Paris, which proTides for the " military 
protection of the islands according to their rerenaea." 

Many details are folly giren m my large woric on 
the Colonies. 



CHAPTER V. 
CEPUALONIA. 



:, &C. &c, 

Cbphalonia, although second in rank to Corfn, ie 
the largest of the islands composing the septinaular 
miion. It is situate in the parallel of 38° 27' north 
latitude, and the meridian of 20° 32' east of Green- 
wich, having Santa Maura about six miles to the 
northward, Zante eight miles to the southward, and 
the west coast of the Morea twenty-four miles dis- 
tant. The area is 348 square miles, the extreme 
length thirty-two, extreme breadth eighteen, and the 
circmnfereuce fbtloning the coast 150 miles. 
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Cophalonia, like Corfu, has hsd many names ; Bome 
aisert its original name to have been Teleboa, but 
Strabo demea it, ajid etatee it to haye been Chefihli 
(firom, I presume, cc^oXq, & head), owing to the island 
being first in size, and greater in political importance 
than the other islanda in the Ionian Sea. Homer, in 
describing the various armies of the Greeks assembled 
at the siege of Troy, represents Ulysses as command- 
ing the Cephahnites, giving the title of Samoa to the 
island, Krhich was also known by the name of Tetra- 
polia, from having four towns, viz. Palis, Same, 
Cranii, and Fronesos, being the names of the four 
sons of Cephalus. Pliny calls the island MeUena as 
well as Same, and Virgil denominates it DuUchiiHn. 
The early history of the island, as may be expected, 
is involved in &ble or allegory ; euch, however, as it 
is, I subjoin, according to the atatemente of Messrs. 
Sauveur, Kendfick, Goodison, &c. in order to pro- 
mote inquiry. 

llie Curetes, who occupied the island of Crete, 
apread tbonselves into vGtolia, and then made them- 
eelvea maatere of Acamania. They afterwards passed 
into Ionia, and conquered the country of the Lelegee, 
who were likewise denominated in history Teleboans. 
The Cretans soon added to theirs the islands in the 
Ionian Sea, and planted a colony in that of Cepba- 
lonia, to which they gave the name of Teleboa. 
Strabo, however, in his account asserts that the 
Teleboans fled from their conquerors, and sought an 
asylum in this island, after being chased by Achilles 
from the continent, placing this epoch prior to the 
siege of TVoy. Cephalonia was therefore called Tele- 
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boa, and her fierce warriorB, nnc^ the condurt of 
UlysBei, partook with the Mynnidone the honoor of 
revenging MenelauB. 

Cephalne, an Athenian prince, being obliged to fly 
his country for the mnrder of Frocris, his vrife, took 
reAige in Bceotu, with Creon, king of Thebes. At 
this time, the Teleboans had excited the wrath of the 
Thebans, by asaaaainating the brothers of Alcme&a, 
the wife of AmphiHyon, their general. The army, 
strengthened by the assistance of the Locrians and 
Fhoceans, who lent their powerful succour for the 
occasion, prepared to ponish the audacity of the 
islanders. Cephalue offered his services, and was 
admitted to thare the dangera of the expedition. 
The Teleboaus were defeated in battle, and, after 
losing their king, submitted to the yoke of the con- 
queror. Amphitryon returned triumphant to Tliebes, 
where he found Alcmena pregnant by Jupiter. She 
gave birth to Hercules. Cephalus remained in Hbx 
isle of Teleboa, over which he reigned in peaceaUe 
poasession. He changed its name and gave it bia 
own, and from thence it was called Cei^udonia- Hi* 
succeeeors and descendauts reigned for six genera- 
tioDB, when they abandoned the kingdom, and retired 
into Attica, determined in this resolution by the 
oracle of Delphi, which they had consulted; thus 
having renounced the throne of Cephalonia, the in- 
habitants resolved to adopt the republican feom cf 
government. Hie four principal cities had already 
assumed this measure, independent of each other, bat 
were obliged now to unite for the common cause. 
History eays that the island was formed into cnte te< 
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pnbHc from the first, of which Palis was the capital, 
and the enpreme anthority divided between the senate 
and the people. 

The power of the islanders, their progress in navi- 
gation, and the advantages of thear ports, rendered 
them, even long before the uege of IVoy, valuable 
aHies or formidable enemies to tbe varions neighbour- 
ing people. The Argonauts, tinder Jaaon, their 
leader, touched at the island of Cephalonia. It was 
at the port of Craoii, at the extreme end of tbe har- 
bour, that he anchored. On landing he found a 
people who were inured to tbe hardships of a sea- 
fiiring life, and who were fully instructed in maritime 
affidra. Crani! was frequented continually by vessels 
from ArgOB, whence arose the name of Argostoli, 
from the Greek, signifying the " fleet of Argos," But 
other histarians, seeking further back, say it derived 
the name from the vessel of the Ai^onauts, which 
was called Argo. 

In the most remote times the Cephalonites took 
part in all the various revolutions of Greece, and their 
courage and bravery would at once decide a victory 
in favour of the people whose cause they embraced. 
Before the Trojan war, Thucydides speaks of tbe 
share which the Cephalonites took in the war occa- 
sioned by the inhabitants of Epidamuos, between the 
Corinthians and Corcyreaus, and bestows consider- 
able praise on the courage they showed in battle. It 
appears that Palis inmiBhed on this occasion four 
diips, to befriend the Corinthians who were allies. 
It is rather singular that Thucydides, in speaking of 
this BocKonr, should only mention the people of Palis ; 
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hie ailence on the other inhabitants caaveya the idea 
that the isle was divided at that time into many dif- 
ferent republics. The number of men who embarked 
CHI this occaaion amounted to 120, of whom SO were 
employed to manage the ship, and the rest were 
either spearmen or archers. The Cepbalonites afto-- 
wards abandoned the came of the Corinthians, on the 
Athenians declaring war against the latter ; for which 
reason the Corinthiana aent forty Teaaels to pmush 
their treachery. 

Hub fleet arrived in the port Cranii, and the troops 
disembarked ; but being a strongly fortified plaoe, it 
resisted every attempt made against it, and, is die 
end, the inhabitants one night contrived to anrprise 
the Corinthians, defeating them with great slaughter. 
They continued faithful to the Athenians, supplying 
tliem with ships and men, whenever required, tbToa^- 
out all the wars the latter sustained. 

The ruins and ancient monuments of all kinds 
which have been found in the isle leave no doubt of 
the riches and progress of the people in the fine arts. 

At about three miles distance from Argostoli to the 
south-east, the walls of the ancient city of Cranii can 
easily be traced, occupying the top of a very Tough 
and inaccessible ridge, which projects upon the east 
angle of the lake or gulf at its southern extremity. 
A very considerable portion of the bntt of the walls 
still remains, sufficient to trace their circnmferenee 
tiiTOug^nt. Some of these consiat of cnonnooe 
masses of stone, hewn and lud together mnch after 
the same feahioa widi tiiose at Saota Hams ai>d 
Ithaca. 
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All ^ difierent deecriptionB.of cydopic btulding 
are found here, the ronglier and more massj speci- 
mens occapyin; the higher parts. The nail which 
fatsea the south may be traced for about 1508 paces, 
and another looking north-east extends for abont 
800. In the latter are very large blockfi of stone ; 
at one part they are regularly squared, where they 
probably formed the casement of a door. Where 
bodi walls join, there is a part constructed of masses 
also nearly square, a very large atone resting on two 
others, which it has nearly forced from under it ; it 
is of the following dintenaions : — length, eight feet 
ten inches ; depth, five feet two inches ; height, six 
feet seven inches. A second, nearly quadrangular, is 
e^ht feet in width, three feet ten inches high, and 
four inches and a h^ in thickness. A third enor- 
mous block is thirteen feet five inchea in length, three 
feet three inches in height, and about the same in its 
greatest depth, which is, howerer, irregular. Be- 
sides these powerful artificial defences, the situation 
of the place was at once difficult and dangerous for 
the assault of an enemy, particularly the ascent to the 
south wall, which runs along the edge of a precipice 
its whole length'. 

Cranii is mentioned in history as the capital of one 
of the four kingdoms, or districts, into which the 
island was divided. Philip of Macedon, and the 
Roman Consul Flaminius, were repulsed from Cranii ; 
and according to Livy (book 38, c. 29), the Samians 
held out against the Romans, mider Marcus Fnlvius, 
for four mouths. 

* Kandrick. 
Bb2 
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Cephalonia poesessed its liberty ]oag after the 
downfol oi Athens, Corinth, Sparta, and the other 
celebrated repnblics of Greece ; but thon^ it rqtnhed 
Titus Qnintiiu Flaminiaa, die Roman CoBml, and 
hmg held oat against the legions sent to reduce it, 
Falvins finally stormed Same, then coBlaining 1600 
homes, and put the people to the sword. fVom thence 
Cephaloma coatimied aa a province of the Roman 
empire until a.t>. 364, when it passed onder the j^e 
oi the emperors of the east, who oontiniied masters 
thereof until 982, when the Ixanbards, a pec^le of 
Faunonia, nnder the command of John Leone, coa- 
qnered wtd took possession of the island. 

Tn 1125 A.D., Cephalonia again became subject to 
the emperors of the east, when they began to recoro' 
from the harassing irrnptioos of the Ottomaoa, under 
Mahomet. The island is stated to hawe been given 
to Baadoin, for his services against the Saracens, 
when they besieged Constantinople. On the death 
of Baadoin, it was ruled by Galus, Prince of Tarento, 
who had also other islands in the Ionian Sea given 
him by the eastern emperor, in return for the money 
he had lent to carry on the Saivcenic war. Cepha- 
lonia, on the downfal of the eastern empire, followed 
the fate of Corfu, and became a dependency of the 
Venetian republic, who retained poHsestion until Na- 
p<deon occupied Venic* ; since which period the 
ialand, as stated in a previoos chapter, has bdcccb- 
sively passed under the government or protection (rf 
the Russians, French, and English. 

Physical Aspbct. — Cephalonia is extremely rug- 
ged and mountainous. The general direction of the 
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BKnuituiiB IS from south to north. At the soathem 
eKtremity of the range, or oppoMte the coast of Zante, 
is the highest monntain in the Ionian islands, the 
monatun ^nos of antiquity, the modem Blsck 
Moontain, or Montmgna Negra, 3625 feet above the 
ferel of the sea, Mr. Mnir, who has attentively ex- 
amined the island, says, that " the general aspect of 
the mountains is arid and barren, some of them being 
without a trace of vegetation, and presenting, from 
liie bottom to the top, notiiing but a rugged vaiiety 
of brown and gray rock, with perhaps here and there 
a scJitaty olive tree growing from a fissure betwixt 
Utem. What Uttle soil they may have formerlybeen 
covered with, has either been wa^ed down by the 
Kuts, or if found in the interstices and fissures, been 
earried down to cover the crusts of rocV appearing 
through the scanty soil in the valleys below. On 
many of the moontains are fonnd large blocks of va- 
riooB dimensions of a hard calcareous stone, some- 
times isolated, and sometimes In groups, and often 
opoB the tc^ of the highest hills in great abundance. 
They are in general more rounded than angular, by 
attrition from water, which mnst have been sea- 
water, from the number of marine fossil shells found 
deposited in the rocks at various elevations all over 
the island. It is to be remarked also, that these 
blocks appeared much more compact than the rock 
of the mountain itself, which is also calcareous, and 
in all probability they are the debris of former moun- 
tains, perhaps of the continent of Greece itself, lodged 
there by cutrenta before the island appeared above 
the level of the sea ; for that the whole of the island 
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has been under water, indeed that it ia a deposit from 
the eea itself, admits, in Mr. Mnir's t^Huimi, of very 
little donbt. 

The top of Mootagna Negia is asiuJlf covered with 
snow about the beginning or middle of Deconber, 
friiich seldom disappears from its Bommit before the 
b^;inning of May. The inhabitante sav that diseases 
were not so frequent before the deatnictiaa of the 
wood on. the Black Mountain, which was formerly 
covered nearly to its summit on the north side with 
forest trees, principally fir and cypress. Abont twenty- 
seven years ago the forest was completely destroyed 
by being set fire to by some eril-di^ased persons of 
one of the factions. Ever since then, say the inha- 
bitants, the whale island, but espedally the n^h- 
bouring valleys, have been subject to greater atmo- 
spherical vicissitodea in consequence of winds and 
storms, &c. having room to collect and m^ down on 
the plains bdow with unimpeded velocity and fury. 
At present, the north side of this mouotain presents 
a very extraordiuary sight ; the whole sloping side, 
for miles, is thickly studded with the Ideached trunks 
of trees entirely denuded of their bark, and withont 
a leaf, many of them from thirty to forty feet high, 
presenting themselves, by their various forkings and 
withered branches, under the most grotesque and 
even hideous forms ; a feature which is often ob- 
servable along the mountain ridges of New Htdland, 
after a dry summer, when forest conflagratkms are 
general. 

The harbour of Cephalonia runs inland for e^t 
miles, rather difficult of isgress and egress, owing .to 
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itB seqieatine form, but offering a spactons and con- 
venient ehippin^ port. The entrance to the haven is 
extremely pictaresque: on either side groves and 
plantations, relieved in the back-ground by majestic 
monntaine, meet the eye in varied aaccession. To 
the left, on the western aide of the harbanr, three 
milea from its entrance, stands the town of Lixuii 
(olim Palis) . In front of this town the harbour opens 
into a branch ninning to the south-east for three 
milea ; and on the penbsula formed by this branch, 
and close to the sea, is Argostoli, the capital of the 
island, bailt upon a slip of level ground upon the 
western shore of the harbour, at the foot of a narrow 
promontory or tongue of land above mentioned, and 
which is sboat three miles and a half long, not ex- 
oeeding two miles in length at its broadest part, and 
gradually becoming narrower till it terminates in that 
point which fonqs the north-west extremity of the 
harbour. The town lies aboot the centre of this 
ridge; it consists of two main streets, which run 
north and south, and a number of cross streets and 
lanes. The principal street, or that next the water, 
is about one mile and a quarter long, and twenty feet 
wide ; the other not nearly so long. The town is 
open and nnwalled, rapidly increasing in size, and 
about three milea in circumference. The streets are 
all very narrow, but tolerably well paved, and with 
several common sewers. The houses are generally 
two stories high, fronting the north-east. They are 
built of stone, cemented with lime and terra rosa, and 
covered with tiles. T^e general average size of the 
rooms is about fourteen feet soperfidal square, and 
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Ibfff tn vtty knr. llie ceilii^ are niqdaitWedUlhe 
Aoon are almost imiverBally of wood, the "frinddvc 
gined, but in a loose manner, and without putty. j 

The soil on which the majority of hooseii are bnBt 
is gravdly, but aome are built on " made graondV 
nearatei from the sea ; these houses are lamajmBtf 
to be met with about the whaiA and moles at Ae 
BOnthem end of the town, which ia decidedly more 
oofaealthy than the northern. The hills which riae 
behind the town are thickly planted with the cmratit 
and the vine to the distance of about 120 or ISOftet 
up their sides, and interspersed with dive trees, bat 
above that level they are bleak and predpitooa'. 

file town of Lizori is not a station for the troops ; 
it is nearly of the same general characters as Axgoa- 
tali; but deanliness ia much less attended to. It is 
■ituated on the shore of that branch of die harfooor 
which mns northward, on an argillsfeona schistoos 
soil. The nnmber of inhabitants of Ai^osb^, ex- 
clusive of the troops, was, a few years ago, aomewlMtt 
nuire than 3500 ; that of Lixnri somewhat more than 
4800. 

Catacombs have been found by the Venetiansi 
French, and British to the socth-west of Aigoetoli. 
and the remains of ancient warriors completely ckd 
in their war dresses diecovered, the banea orombling 
into dnst on the slightest pressure. The VaaetMoa. 
cqiened eight catacombe in 1647, and sent the anti- 
qnities contained in them to Venice ; die fiirth«' dia- 
le in 1610 produced httle to int 
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'tlA>1wtwien<£vetuid sixToileBdisteaccfromiArsoSk 
Orti^liBS'tbe citadel or casUe of St. Georgr, ntnate ok 
the eonuoit of a hiU of considenble he^t, iriiidt 
' ocautitiiteB the southern tennioKtion t^ a range that 
eKdmds aloifg' and fbnne the eastern side of the har- 
bMT'frf Argostoli. The wall of this oastle endtwn 
■ibont three acres of land. 

Cephalonia, although at present divided into can- 
tons, viz. Erizzo, 'nnea, Samos, Anoi, Filaro, Kaloi, 
Lnttdt, Potamiana, Ikongia, Skala, and Rrie, was ibr- 
toerlj- divided into four regions, each named after as 
■Mcient city (viz. Samos, Faltea, Fronos, and Cranii), 
and hence called Tetrapolia, These fonr regions are 
■tm diatingniahable in the aataral configuraUon of 
the island, owing to the doable aspect of the moun- 
tainous formation ; one of the iaces inclining east 
and liie other west. The variety of mountain scenery 
presents many sweet and romantic views to the Ce- 
phalonian tourist, amoi^ which the valley and bay of 
Skbios is of unsurpassed beauty. 

Gkoloqt anu Boil. — Cephalonia consists of lime- ' 
stone of secondary formation ; the ranges which pro- 
ject fh>m the body of the island were originally a sand 
deposit, and are incruated at t<^ with Umestone. The 
Arata of sandstone be^n to appear one-third from 
Ikt top, and abound in shells and marine fbasils, and 
M rapid is the formation of carbonate of lime, that 
qoames where sandstone was hewn not many years 
since are now in many places coated with limestone. 
Crystals of sulphate of lime of a yellowi^ tint, and 
very brittle, are occasionally found ; and stalactical 
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of B greenisii white, and remarkable for their haid- 
neu, are aboDdnntlyobtaiaed in caves near the coast. 
A mineral Bi»iiig of a snlphurouB impregnation iesius 
from a rock close to the sea, and is nsed externally 
and internally by the natives as a remedy for psora. 
The soil is generally of a light calcareous natore, 
thinly sprinkled on the rocky aur^e ; but in some of 
the deeper valleya and ravines there are beds of rich 
allnvial soil, mixed with a fine red mould termed 
" terra root," which the nativee occasionally employ 
as a cement for covering the roofs and floors of houses, 
or, mixed with a little lime, as a substitute for mortar. 
In the Lixnri district there is a heavy gray argills- 
ceoDS soil, approaching somewhat to the nature of 
BchiatuB, and moch used in making tiles, bricks, and 
coarae earthenware. 

Clihatx and Dibxaseb, — The observations under 
Corfu refer generally to the other islands : the ther- 
mometer "'B'n'^nir 95°, min i"""" 44°, Fahrenheit. 
Sharp frost in January ; heavy rains in Febroary and 
March, sncceeded by dry weather ; May, middle, 
heavy run ; June, soltry, with showers ; July, Au- 
gust, and September, dear, with occasional raini 
October, fine ; and much nun from November 12tfa 
to December 20th ; remainder fine, vrith snow on the 
mountains, which continues visible until April or 
May. As a whole, the climate may be said to be 
more variable than any other island of t^ Septinsu- 
lar Union, owing, probably, to its elevation. 

VxasTABLx KiNODoif. — M. Sauvenr speaks c^ se> 
vend remarkable plants in Cephalonia — one dyes the 
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teeth of goats of a bright golden yellow, and impatts 
a rich flavoor to their milk ; and a second tome gdd 
to a whitiah coloor, aa if touched with mercury. 

For popnlation b^ Corfa. 

The Oephalonites are more active, enterprising, and 
intelligent than the Corfiots ; a number are educated 
as phyeicianB, and when their etadies are completed 
they migrate to the Morea, Albania, and variouB 
parts of Turkey, there being scarcely a town cm the 
continent without a Cephalonite doctor, 

Staplb PsonircTS of the island are currants, oil, 
wine, bouey, linseed, cotton, lamb and hare skins, 
oats, and tiiuta of different kinds ; the annual quan- 
tity of currants produced varies from 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 lbs. weight, and are of a £ner flavour than 
those of Patras or Corinth, or indeed of any of the 
other islands, except Zante. 

The wine is next in point of reputation, and owing 
to the variety of soil, there are no less than eighteen 
different sorts of wine : of the red that of Livadi 
enjoys the preference ; and of white that of Ribola 
and Cosanikio. There are three sorts of muscadel 
excellent flavour. Of rtusins, about 150,000 lbs. 
weight are annually prepared. 

For retoniB (^ the state of agriculture in Cepha- 
Ionia, see Corfu. 

There aie several small manufactories, viz. one 
blue cotton cloths, end two or three for the prepara- 
tion of meraschino, or rosolio, to which an exquisite 
flavour ia given by the aromatic herbs end flowers 
the island; the red, called " alkermes," has a deli- 
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cioiiB &agnmce. Ship bnilding i 
and the deep water close t 
favourable for docks. 

GovxRNifBNT. — Gephalonia is ruled by b Resident 
or Deputy of the liord High Commissioner, but it 
pOBBesaes, like all the other ialandB, its own munici- 
pal government, which levies and expends the Cor< 
poratdon dues. The Cnstom-honse receipts are dis- 
bnned by the Resident, bo &r as is required for the 
island expenses, and the residue is transmitted to the 
general treatary at Corfu. 



CHAPTEK VI. 
ZANTE. 



Zantb, Zacyntfaos, or Zacynthus, si^posed to be so 
called from its being the burial-place of one of the 
Bteotian followers of Hercniea, (Pliny states it was 
formerly called Hyria,) ia aitaated in the parallel of 
87'' 47' north, and the meridian of 20° 54' east of 
Greenwich, ten miles distant from Oephalonia, and 
lying opposite the Golf of Lepanto or Patras, towards 
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the weat uigle of Uie Peloprameaian province of £]iB, 
the nearest point of which. Cape KLarenza, is distant 
ahout fifteen miles. 

The area is 156 square miles ; in its greatest 
length, which ties north-west and south-east, it diea- 
eures tweaty-four miles ; in breadth twelve ; and its 
oiTcnmference, . the same which was estimated hy 
Strabo, viz. seventy miles. 

TTie history of the island does not present any re-- 
markable materials. The island was formerly dedi- 
cated to Diana Opis ; to whose hcmonr three or four 
temples were erected by the ZacjrnthiaaB. Zante has 
been supposed to be the burial-place of Cicero, from 
an um being fonnd in an ancient sepulchre, and upon 
a stone covering the tomb was engraved " M. Tri.. 
CicBBO Have td tbbtia Antonio," and onder the 
um containing the ashes, " Ave Mar. Tctl'." 

pBTSiCAi. AsPBCT, — From its exquiske be»ity, this 
island is by common consent called " Zante, il fiore 
di Levante." In shape it is trapezoidal, or rather 
irregularly oval, indented with a deep bay at its soath- 
east extremity. The aspect is decidedly mountain- 
ous, and occnpying three-fifths of the island, the 
elevation varying from 600 to 1300 feet above the 
oea. 

An extensive ridge of mountuns occupies the whole 
<rf tiie western side of the island, and runs along its 
entire length from north-west to south-east. Occa- 
NCMtal rking grounds skirt the ^ore. The roost 

'Sudys. 
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atrifcingi u well as the loftieBt of these detfidied 
eminences (1300 feet high), is the Monte Scope, tfae 
" Mons elstoa nobilia" of Pliny, which rises out of tbe 
plain Bt the sooth-eut end of the island. It is waahed 
by the sea on its Boutbem and eastern faces, and gOL- 
dnsUy is loat on the land side. Towards the northeni 
extremity of the pltun, and the town of Zante, a range 
of lofty cliSa extend for some distance, at tlte foot of 
which is a remarkable well, called Crio Nero, which 
supplies the city and shipping with water. Od a de- 
tached offset of these diffs, whidi were formerly 
known under the appellation of Acroteria, the castle 
is situated, at 3S0 feet eleratiDn, and is of conaider- 
able antiquity. It crowns the top and one side of the 
hilt, which conusts of clay and calcareous stone. This 
hill rises immediately behind the town to a height ot 
between 300 and 400 feet. Several deep gulliea in- 
dent its sides, and, to the southward, a very lai^ 
mass is divided from the main body by a deep and 
impassable fissore, said to have been occasioned by 
an earthquake, "nie town stretdiee up the aide of 
the hill to within about 100 paces of the entrance of 
the fortreas. The fortress is an enclosure of neariy a 
triangular shape, containing within its area twelve or 
fourteen acres. The entrance presents somewhat tbe 
appearance of modem military architecture, but the 
remainder is simply a strong old wall, occaaiomdly 
loop-holed, turreted, or batUemented. without ai^ 
regularity of plan ; conaeqoently, without any mili- 
tary strength. The approach winds along the &ce 
of tbe hill, and the ascent from the town is easy. 
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The dty of Zante ia very imposing in its eacternal 
^ipearauce, viewed irom the Bea. It is an open nn- 
walled town, and stretches along a gently curved bay 
for about a mile and three qaarters. At about half a 
mile from the northern extremity is the point of Crio 
Nero, jutting into the sea, from whence the town and 
shipping are snpplied with water. 

In breadth the town nowhere exceeds 300 yards, 
except where the hoases stretch up the hill, upon 
which the castle is erected. In 1819, the city con- 
tained 3730 private houses, sixty-five churches, five 
private chapels, two convents of monks, and two of 
nuns, and twenty-seven public edifices of varioas 
descriptions, includingtwoJewishs3magDgues. Some 
of the houses are four or five stories high, biult of 
stone.andstTonglyclampedtogetherwitbiron. These 
edifices are on the Venetian plan of architecture, with 
triangular lattices to the windows, and many of thero 
are very splendid in their external appearance. The 
principal streets run parallel to the bay, and are in- 
tersected in various directions by lesser lanes and 
alleys. The Via Liarga, or great street, would not 
disgrace any city in Europe. The hoases are very 
handsome, and are famished with piazzas in front, 
which afibrd a shady walk. Under these are the 
principal shops, which are extremely well stocked 
with the various products of England, the Continent, 
and the Levant. The streets are paved and furnished 
with sewers, which, however, are not so well covered 
over as mi^t be wished. There are no regular mar- 
ket-places, consequently the streets are obstructed by 
the sellers of varions articles of provisions, &c. 
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In die country there are forti^-eiglit villages and 
muiy BCBttered hooscB. The external appearance of 
the honses is very picturesqne. Several of them are 
two storiee high, and the peasantry pride themselves 
moch in ornamenting them. As in all the other 
islands, there are no fire-places in the hoojses, and 
the majority of them are without proper drains. Upon 
the whole, however, it may be fairly stated that the 
inhabitants, whether in the town or the coontry, are 
to all appearances much more comfortably lodged Qian 
in any other island of the Septinsular union'. 

The water of the island is peculiar. There are, in 
the town of Zante, forty-four cnstems, 1288 public 
and private wells, and three springs and fountains, 
which are all so highly saturated with sulphate of 
lime, or sulphate of soda, as to be unfit for culinary 
purposes; besides which, from the porous nature of 
the soil, proper cisterns cannot be constructed to re- 
tain the rain-water, and owing to this cause, as well 
as to the proximity of the town to the sea, and its 
very small elevation above it, the water in the cisterns 
becomes brackish. Luckily for the inhabitants, there 
is a never-failing and copious supply of water obtain- 
able from the fountain of Grio Nero, which is no 
more than about half a mile from the northern end of 
the city. 

Mount Scopo, to the northward of the town, at a 
few miles distance, abounds in excellent springs. 

In many parts of the island, accordiog to St. Ssu- 
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veur, BpringB of an oUy taste and emell are found ; 
some of them on the shore, thoog'h covered with sea- 
water, still retain their sweetness to a certain extent, 
when drawn up, and the sea-water removed from the 
surface. All these springs have been greatly ne- 
glected, and many of them have been destroyed by 
the earthqoakes. 

Gbolooi and Soil. — ^The western mountains, as 
also Mount Scopo, are formed of calcareous rock, witii 
an occasional mixture of gypsum, principally of the 
grey foliated kind, with a proportion of selinite. The 
castle hill is composed of a loose Mable calcareous 
matter, or mixed with clay and sand. There is some 
tolu^bly hard marble in the island ; and around the 
villages of Agrassi and Sarachira, there are immense 
masses of selinite and foliated gypsum. 

The soil is of three diflerent kinds ;— a strong clay 
in the plain, calcareons on the rising ground, and 
sandy near the shore. 

Zante possesses petroleum and tar-springs, some- 
what similar to those which I have described under 
Trinidad. 

There are many instances of longevity among the 
Zantiotes, and several inhabitants are known to be 
above ninety years of age, in the full possession of all 
their tacnlties. 

Vboetablb Kinsdoh. — Zante abounds in aroma- 
tic herbs, the odour of which is experienced some 
distance at sea ; and the delicious flavour of the Zan- 
tiote honey is donbtless owing to the fragrance of the 
herbage. Currants, oil, wine, and flax are the prin- 
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dps! vegetable prodncts. H<»ticiilture is maoh at- 
tended to, and indeed it may be obaerved, tlutt ecienoe 
and skill is more devoted in Zante to rnral operationB 
than in any of the other islands. 

The state of agricoltore in Zante is better than in 
&e other islands ; many of the farmen are educated 
and enlightened proprietwv, who give their attentioa 
etpecially to agriculture : in Zante alone ia manaic 
moch ased. In the cultivation of the coirant and vins 
Zante is superior to C^halonia and Ithaca, althon^ 
there the plantations are carefnllf tended. 



CHAFER Vn. 
SANTA MAURA. 

LOCALITT — BIST OB 



Sa»ta Madka Island (olim Neritos, then Lencadia, 
from \tvKoc, white, owing to its white rocks) formed 
by the artificial constraction of a channel dividing it 
from the mainland of Acamania, with Cephalonia ten 
mDes to the sonthward, aad Corfu thir^-£ve to the 
north-west, is situate in 88° 40' north latitude, and 
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20° 46" enet of Greenwich, having an area of 180 
sqnue milM ; in extreme length twenty-three, in ex- 
Creme breadth ten, and nbont aixty miles in ctrcam- 
ference. 

The ialand of Santa Maara was anciently known 
nnder the appellation of Neritoe and Leacadia. Ac- 
conling to £uetathiiu, there were three sons of Pte- 
n^BBs ; Itbaou, who gave name to a country, Keri- 
toB to the Acarnanian promontory, and Polyctor to a 
{dace called Polyetomm. The island, on its separa- 
tion from the mainland, was at first solely inhabited 
by Acaraanians ; but, at a latter period, became a 
dependence of the Corinthians. Homer, in his Odys- 
■ey, mentions that the Leucadians tiimiabed their 
cantiiigence of men and Tess^ in the famous sie^ 
of Troy ; these were ctmunanded by Ulysses, who had 
under him the Itiiacane, the Cephalonians, and the 
men of Zante and Crocylea. Mnetta, on bia return, 
totti^d at this island : 

" At length IieucnEe'c cloudy (up (ppean. 
And [he gun's temple, which ihe Bailor fears : 
ReiolTed to breathe anhile from labour past, 
Our crooked anchors (hun the prow we caet" 

MsEss. Lib. iii. 

By this it eridently appears that the temple o{ 
Apidlo Lencaa was feared by the sailors of those 
times • and the snperstitious cuetom in the present 
day of throwing money in the sea auderoeath it^ ori- 
fpDBteA from the sacrificea formerly offered to propi- 
tiate tiie &Toiir of the feUed deity. Oxen were ta- 
Cc2 
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aificed on the ^tar of tiiia temple, wbich ciutom tiw 
Romans strictly followed wbilit is pocBeKoon «f tiie 
uland. The LeBcadiana entered into the famona 
league of the Greeks against Philip of Macedon. ' 

Dion, in hii expedition against Dionyains, the ty< 
rant of Syracuse, waa aaaisted by Tlmonides, at the 
head of a conaiderable force of Leocadiana. After 
tile fidl of the varioue small repuUica of Greece, tim 
iiland passed under the Soman dominatimi. Lucius 
G. Flaminiua conquered it. In the reigs of Fompey, 
the famous temple of Apollo was pillaged and rednced 
to ruins by pirates. Santa Maura remained under 
the eastern empire until the latter's fall, and was titen 
governed in succession by several princes whose ' 
names are lost: it was afterwards conquered by 
Logan, the Turiush admiral, by the command of 
Mahomet the Second. Peearo, the Venetiao gttte- 
ral, took it from the Turks, in 15U2, but the sensde 
at Corfa surrendered it up to that power on the con- 
dnsion of peace. In 1684, Morouni attadced the 
island, and conquered it, after an obstinate resistance 
from the Ottomans. When the Morea was ovemm 
by the latter, in 1715, the Venetians fled from the 
island, taking with them all the artillery and stores, 
and razing the fortifications. On the following year 
they repossessed themselves of the island, retaining 
it until the French destroyed their shadow of a ie> 
public. 

In the year 1810, the English, under the command 
of General Oswald, besieged the fortress, in which the 
bravery of our troops, and skill of their leader, were 
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dispteyed nuMt higUy. Our loss m tiiis ocoaaion 
win MMCMorily great ; Major Clarke, of the thirty- 
fifth regiment, fell whilst storming the 'battery is 
front of the isthmiiB, on the bridge side. His re- 
unina were int^red in one of the bastions of the fort, 
and a marble tomb records his intrepidity', 

Pbtbioal Abpsct'. — Banta Maura is a maaa ol 
nanntains, of which St. Elias, the highest, rises to 
an elevation of 3000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The figure of the island is somewhat triangular ; the 
notth-west coast, which forms the base line, runs 
sbaight and perpendicnlar, raising the land to a con- 
Mdetable height above the level of the sea ; from this 
' the SDT&ce inclines irregularly towards the eastern 
ooast, giving the whole nearly en eastern aspect. A 
part, however, considerable in population and pro- 
dMCtivenese, althoagh of small extent, owing to its 
narrownese, enjoys a fine western aspect. lUs is 
formed by the ridge-line of the north-west fiice be- 
ing, as it were, levelled off, and giving & strip of land 
of aboat twenty miles . in length & gentle slope to- 
wards the norOi-west. Along this tract are many 
popnloQB villages, and mach cultivated ground. It 
is, from its great height, and free exposure to the 
northerly and westerly winds, the healthiest part of the 
idand daring the summer mouths. The north-vrest 
eout is, as above said, nearly throngboat perpendi- 

I Kendrick. 

* I am indebted for this description to Sui^eon GoodlBOn, 
who resided for several years at Santa Maura, and whose talents 
in E^sral tnatien, as also in his pinFnaioa, are ksU known. 
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cnlaTr containiogr no tiagie harboar or road, «ad '6p- 
pMing a IDU8 of pore limestoae to tin greet mraU 
wtudi is rolled in by the iu»therty and WMteriy 
winds towards the bottom at the Otdf of Prevesa. 
It would appear, that the constaat action of this 
great body of water haa reduced the island at iim 
side to its present form; and that Hie detritae, or 
loosened matter, sifept along the coast by the sonth* 
erly and westerly winds, and carried round the north- 
eaatem point of the island, has been deposited in a 
long line, which is the present iBthntna. Tiaa will 
accoont for the otherwise irreconcUeable variaiHse of 
the descriptiooB of ancient writers with the present 
appearance of this port of the island, and wiU fnrther 
explain the cause of the changes which have takea 
place within the memory even of the present inbabi' 

The south-east end is narrow for about ten milee, 
which gives the whole island a disproportionate 
length. The hills at the extremity towards Cape 
!Ducato are disposed in a very singular manner ; they 
consist of a regular series of cones laid together in a 
right line, and diminishing gradually in size to the 
cape ; they are cut npon the north-west feces by a 
plane, which is parallel with their axis, and ccmtinn- 
ons with the north-west coast of the island, lie 
faces shown by these sections are of a beaotifiil white* 
ness ; one of them constitutes Sappho's Leap. Tlieir 
convex suifaces are turned to the sonthwatd ia bean- 
tiful BweUs, which are covered with evergreen shrubs 
down to the water's edge. Their figure is so nearly 
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nuttltettatics]. Hat iba aonth.-eaM eoaot is here ia- 
dsBted with regnl&r splieiical ut^ei. From the sea 
thii' mngaiai fonnatioa i» not so evident, bnt it ia veiy 
atrilung'wlien viewed from the tops of the cones i^n 
rtfirning from S^tpho's Leap. The change in the 
{MUit of light readily acoonnts for this ; as, in ths 
former instance, the carves and an^es are viewed, 
the eye being in the same plane with them ; whereas, 
in the latter case, the spectator is placed almost per- 
pendicnlarly above them. 

The next remaricable feature in the topography of 
the island is the new isthmus. From the north-east 
angle of the island a narrow strip of land of abont 
foar mUes in lei^:th, and of a very irregular vr&Ting 
tine, extends across the mouth of the channel towards 
the coast of Acamania, which it reaches within 100 
yards ; it then runs parallel with that coast for about 
half a mile, eking oat the channel an equal length. 
Fronx near its extreme point, at a small ang^e, it sends 
c^ a ledge o£ rocks towards tbe north, which is of 
very singular appearance and oompoaition. 

When seen at even a short distance, it bears a per< 
£eot resemblance to a mole numing out into the sea, 
and it is by many believed to have been a work of 
the Romans. The ledge is abont half a mile in 
length, and from twenty to thirty feet wide, with deep 
water at each ude. Its breadth and direction are 
Dcariy uniform throughout, which gives it so much 
the appearance of a work of art. The rock of which 
it is composed consists of gravel and sand, acoumn- 
lated there by the water, and formed, according to the 
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«ife^ (tbe pwtides'Bo broogfat U^&Bb, jntaiBuS- 
^mv gr {inddiag^Btone. Hie aubolaitci n^h-oailqi 
(hei4 i» beaoue u hard sb the pNrticIea tfaeiuttiTsai 
f<fv njKMi.l»realung the loasB with' K hannery dtfcfamt 
tine goes tbroagb them eqwtllf with the inlierttitid 
n»tt^. The whole forma ao exceedingly hud stona 
o^nble ol taking a certaia degvetl of p<diA. . ><It<)« 
used for boilding, u also for making Btanes for fieor 
milts a&d oil presies. Ihe iathmot seema ta hbve 
been formed on tiiis rock u a basil. The lattefil 
found along its whole line nnder the loose grvnl. 'a* 
the sea-water edge, and appears to be rapidly advoB- 
cing. 

Amaxichi, the chief town, about a mile in circnm' 
fereiice, is situate on a very beautiful plain two milali 
long, one bread, and thickly covered with olives, and 
conttuns upwards of 6000 inhabitanta, the remaning 
bdng scattered among thirty>two villages, aone of 
them situate on the very tops of the monntaine. At 
the south-west extremity of the islaiid is the boM 
promontory of Cape Ducuto, the celebrated leap rf 
Sappho for the cure of her unfortunate kve ; it is 
little more than 100 feet high, and beueal^ «s the 
deep blue sea. There u-e no rivers, bat the islandtH 
well supplied with springs and natural foUntaiBk - - 

Santa Maura, tike the other Greek islands, was at 
Qoe time a place of considerable importanos. Tb» 
ancient town of Leucadia is aituated about three milaa' 
from the present city, near the coast, "nie niins .faF- 
oiah ample proof of the onoe powerful 8tat» of tiH 
island. Serend inscriptionB were disMvend by tiH- 
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r, whn teradred thfem- to Venice, '^eK Bik 
fjOeetei' pan «re still to be seen. "Fbe style in bniiai- 
iBgT'tUe'oitf is SutBeaeot teetimony that it oatAh net 
hnn betn erected at vay remote period ; it is eWdentj 
(y plaeiAg the huge bloclcs on one uiother/^at tbe 
Wt of cementing them yna tost, since the several ttt^ 
teittpts to dislodge them have invariably succeeded, 
wbich in other cases is next to an impossibility. 

■ Tlie ancient oity traa bnilt by the people of Neri- 
InWi a colony of Corinthians who had settled on the 
OppDfite coast, but who, probably for the sake of 
Bemrity, removed tliither. 

The fortress is a strong and irregular six-sided 
figvre, its largest diameter running north and sonth, 
ftmked by towers and outworks. It stands on the 
ntiunas whioh once connected the island with the 
adjacent continent, there termed Aoarnania, and has 
the open sea on the north and north-west ; on the 
aanth and south-east ia a lagoon, and by means <A 
wet ditobes on the other points it is completely insu< 
hted. 

TbR fortress was boilt in the thirteenth centary, by 
a Venetmn prince of the house of Facchi, who like- 
wise built the aqueduct that runs from the castle 
isthmus to the town : the latter is the greatest, and 
indeed the only cariosity in the island. This cause- 
way, whioh is upwards of half a mile in length, serves 
as B bridge, it having 365 arches ; in height it ta 
naarly tliree feet above the surface of the water ; its 
Iweadth is so extremely narrow, that two persons 
CMmot secnrely walk abreast. The peasants, in thnr 
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sapertrtlldous fitncieH, believe it to have been tlie yroA 
of Satan. The aqoedoct was repaired by Bajazet, the 
Ottoman Emperor, but ia now in total disuse, owing 
to the pipes having been destroyed by an earthquake, 
and some of the larger stones of the cosstraction 
- having been removed for biiilding pnTposes. 

Gboloot AKn Soil,. — The island consiate of a mass 
oi mountains, the primary ridge running usaiiy north 
and sooth, in the direction of tbt Casaiopsan range, 
which is a secondary to the great chain of Kndns. 
upon thecmitineuti the basis ia secondary limestone. 
This ridge terminates in a bold promcoitory at tlte 
southern end of the idand, called Capo Ducato, near 
which is a singularly romantic f^'edpice, long cele- 
bntted as being the scene of the fate of tiie anfortn* 
Bate Sappho. The clifis here are of a splendid white- 
ness, from which the ancient name Leocadia is said ta 
have been derived. Secondary ridges bsverse the 
ialaud in a direction generally towards the soathward- 
and eastward : they are composed of crystallised, oom- 
pact, fibrous, and earthy carbonate of lime and of 
gypsum, the lime always predominating. The soil is 
poor, and in a few places alluvial ; but its very poverty 
and thinness seem to render it the better adapted for 
the growth of the vine, olive, and currant. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ITHACA, PAXO, CERIGO, &c. 

AMD OBMKRAI. VIKW or THE TALUB or THB ISLANDS. 



.pBODnCTIONS, Sc. 

ITHACA. 

Ithaca (called T^iaki by the natjvea. Vol deCompm^ 
by the Venetians), in hititude 38^ 25' north, longi- 
tude 20° 40' east, is bounded on the south and east 
by Cephalonia, from which it is distant about ei^ht 
miles ; on the east and north-east by tbe channel of 
Zftnte, and a group of small islands, the ancient 
Echinades ; on the north bjr a part of Santa Maura ; 
and on tbe norUi-weat, west and sonth-weat by the 
ohannel which nms between Santa Maura and Cepha- 
lonia. It is distant from the mun luid of Acamania 
about fifteen miles at the nearest point, and somewhat 
nHMi titan thirty miles distant, in a south-east direc- 
tion, lies the opening of the gulph of Lepanto. The 
shape is irregDlar, the extreme length frtim north to 
south b«ng dghteea miles, extreme breadth, five, 
but in some places not more than one mile and a 
half; its ciicantference about thirty, and Its area 
forty-four square miles. 

; Cookie 
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'WlKtlMT fhto fitde iafamd were the cdelnteted 
Mum of Hoaer, is not yet a settled point ; Ms -veif 
mune WBs ibrgotten tmtil of late. Bat tfie moderta 
intobitaotB cal] their home TMaki ; and 6ir Wniiatn 
GflU hai, I think, proved it to be the actoal birth- 
place and patrimonial kingdom of Ul^Hea. 

The appearance of Ithaca is unprepasseasing, the 
whole island being; a mass of mountains niuninf in 
an irregular ridge east and west ; or it may be con- 
sidered a single mountain divided into rr^ged asd 
mis-shapen rocks : as Homer laya — 

" Honid witb clif^ our meagre land allows 

Thin herbage for the mountain goat to browze."— B. iv. 

Again — 



Mount Stephanos snd Mount Neritoe are the two 
highest points, the former rising immediatdy to the 
amth, and Neritoa to the eastward, above the chief 
town called Vathi, situate in one of tiie ioleta of a 
bay fonr miles deep, and one of the most secnre har- 
bours in the Mediterrane«i. 

Vathi ia little more than a single street, upwai^ 
<rf a mile long, containing from 3 to 4000 inhabi- 
tants ; the honaes tnult of atone, and the tows re- 
narkabk for its cleanliness and health. The aD^ied 
site of thm ancient capital of Ulysses is to t^e sontfa- 
enst of the present town ; immense masses of hewn 
abmc indicate the spot, as does tiao the situation ei 
aereral gateways ; and occaaionally a snbnrb flanking 
the walls is distinctly observable. Near this place 
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sev^a;^! eqnilffhres have ,be«n diBOOTered ^dif^Ud ; 
and utmerpus coins, bracelets, bronze fi^pirea.icii&uit; 
and otb«r artit^^ of exquisite workmanfthiy ^btainedi 
An entire. body was found in one of theae catacombs, 
having. ^^ head encircled by a gold coronet, tbs 
arms and legs embraced with solid bande of gold ; 
and an emerald ring of great value was taken off one 
of the floors of the great unknown '. 

, The cave nhenein Ulyesea wae placed while keep- 
ing, by the Fhsacians, as mentioned by Homer, is 
situate at a small diitance below the entrance of the 
harbour. On the iethmuB near Aito, or the eagle 
mounttun, aie some ruins, or Cyclopean walla, said to 
be the relics of the castle of UlyEses ; and Korax, 
and the famed fountain of Arethusa, is shewn in the 
recess of a decUvity fonr miles from Vathi, and 
nearly covered with shrubs. Korax is a very beau- 
tifitl white Umestone cliff, eighty feet in perpendicular 
height, fronting the sea upon the sontb eaat coast. 
and somewhat resembling a bird with its wings «x< 
tended. , 

The antiquarian and classic who wides to know 
more of this romantic spot, will find his cariosity 
gratified in the elegant and profound reaearchea of 
Sir William Gell, and in the interesting descriptionH 
of Assistant-Gurgeou Goodison. 

Gboloot. — Like the other Ionian leles, Ithaca is 
a mass of secondary limestone ; the rock exists raostlj^ 
in loose insulated masses on the surface, in some 
[daced in gigantic heaps — ia others formed into con- 

' Kendrick, page 78. 



fttied water-oonriM, o'miig to the rapid descent df 
tlie moantain twnente. The soil, as may be Sk- 
pected, is exceedingly stony; and the declinties, 
wheie the vine and currant are coltnated, so great 
as to leqnire terracing the eartli, so aa to resemble 
the benches of % theatre ; and, in contraat irith tjie 
■nrronnding Ue^ness, adding a beantifnl picture to 
the landaoape. The fruit prodnced ia excellent, and 
the wine mnch soperior in flavonr to that of anV of 
tlie other islands. 

The orange, lemon and citron flonrieh, aa doea also 
the oak, which produces the velonia, or acorn, rued 
by woollen dyers to retain the colour of their cloth. 

The IthacanB are hardy sulors, and in proportion 
to the size of their isles, have a good deal of ship- 
ping. Several islands, or islets and rocks, lie In the 
duumel between 'Ithaca and the continent forming 
part of the territories of the former, the chief of 
which is Kalamofl, near the main land. "Hie Tela- 
boans were chiefly situate between Leucadia, or SantJt 
Maura, and the Grecian coast. 

Ithaca sends one member to the senate at Corfn, 
and has its mnaicipality for the management of local 
aSeiia. 



PAXO. 

Paxo, another of the Ionian islanda, in latitude 
39° 12* south, longitude 20° IS* east, with an area 
of twenty-seven square miles, and twelve in circam* 
ference, is of «n oval eh^e, and composed ot a single 
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noontam, which probably, at one period, formed 
put of Coffo, from the Eouthemmoet point of which 
itis Mily seven miles diitant. Port Gai afiords good 
aa^orage for a few vessels ; but there is an inner 
harboar formed by an island almoA in contact witii 
the other, having a circnlar battery commanding the 
town, whidi is scattered In aa irregnlar manner on 
tiie beach. 

Faxo was first inhidnted by Corcyreans (Homer, 
thoogh neU acquainted with all the islands, makes 
no mention of it) from Curfa ; and, by an imcieDt 
tradition, St. Paul is said to have landed and preftcfaed 
Ihe gospel, and buushed aU reptiles from the ialasd. 
To the southward of Pazo is Anti-Paxo, chiefly in-^ 
habited by fiahermen, and, while the Venetians held 
sway, a notorionB retreat for pirates, who levied se- 
vere contribntionB on bU who fell within thai power. 

The products, &c. for 1835 are given at page 355, 
ki the t^Ie of the state c^ agricBltnre in the Ionian 
islands for that year. 



CERIGO AND CERIGOTTO. 

Cerigo is tbe moat eouthern ieland of the Scptin- 
Bolar Union, Bitnate in latitude 36° & north, longi- 
tude 22" SO* east, at the entrance of the Archipdagoi 
to the north of Canee, and south of the Morea ; five 
ndles distant south from Servi, and fourteen east- 
sonth-east of Cape Malic. The area is 116 square 
miles, the extreme length twenty, the extreme breadth 
twelve, and the circumference about fifty. The is- 
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land wu wtctentlf known (ueordiag to Hiajr) \f 
Ae jkMae o< pOTphyria, from it« poAMMiagabnadaN* 
of that beantifal marble. Ptolemr aOrihates A* 
■wne of Cythere to Cytbenu the son of Phmaa, 
wlio CBtobliilied himBelf in the ialand. I'liiuiiilif III 
■OHM, Cerigo was first peopled by the Laeedemcnaaaa,' 
who in the eighth year of the Pelopoimeaian wh ww* 
expelled by the Atheniane under the omimaBd at 
Niciaa. At a snbseqnent period it passed nndH the 
dcxninion of the Spartan repablic, and served as m 
retreat to Cleomenes, who on the approadk o£ Anti- 
gonns, king of Macedoo, took refogp in the ielasd. 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, was afterwards lord of 
Cerigo; the Romans next came in poweuion, tben 
die Veaetians, and it followed the fate of theotber 
islands of the Union. The relics extant duiote the 
former greatness of the place ; " Ptelo Castro" min. 
to the northward of the harbotir, stands on the an- 
cient town of Menelans, whose faithless wif« Hden 
.caused the siege of Troy, and whose bath is still 
shewn. Six miles from the harbour of St. Nicholas, 
on the east, was situate the former city of Cytbcss ; 
and a httle further to the south are situate aoms 
ruins, supposed to belong to a temple dedicated to 
Venus Cytherna. 

Ilie island is oval-shaped ; at the north is Caps 
Sparti, having a chapel on its extremity: tn dw 
sooth is Cape Kapello, close to which is sitnato tte 
harbour, and immediately above the chief town crfia d 
Kapaali, and containing about 6000 inhshitiatfi, 
iriiote tenements offer a mailed contrast to the ^kv 
islanders', being mostly of wood, and iU contfmelid; 
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alMd, ttie C«aigattaBiiB are Ar leu advanced' ifl cM- 
iNiticiB than tfae otlter loniaoe. l^ie harboiO' is 
^ulli aad u tmmjs are eometines windbouhd £6f 
aaiwJ mratltB off Cerigo, I imdentand that ^ 
Homed Donglan has consulted Mr. Beanie as to the 
fminwfiffn of a safety port for veisels at a place wbicb 
ths odebtsted Sinan Cigale, the Turkish admiral, not 
inaptly termed the lantern of the Archipdago. 

The idand is Bcaatily corered with soil, aad sub- 
jaot to yioleot vindB which destroy the vineyards and 
plantations — so that it is very partJaUy cultivated. 
The oil is of excellent qoality, and brings a good 
pvice; the inhabitants, however, are obliged to resort 
<^iefly to4slung for their support. 

Poor miles to the sonth of the harboor is an insu- 
lated rock, called " I'Ova" Egg, of the form of a 
sugar loaf, on which is found a shell-fish, partaking 
strongjy of conchilia, which produces a beautiful red 
oc^ur, which it b supposed yielded the fomooa Tyri&n 
dye. Two miles east of Cape Kspello, are two rocks 
called " Kuphonmi," or baskets, and to the east of 
C«rigo is situated the small island of Cerigotto, 
formerly Icnown under the appellation of jEgilia, and 
now ohiefly inhabited by Greeks and Turks, but sub- 
ject to Corfu, as are also several other minor isles, 
such as Strophadee, Maganissa, Panomo, &c. Stro- 
phadei, about twenty miles south-east from Zante, b 
^out five miles in circumference, and on its east 
cout is sitnate the celebrated convent of the Re- 
deemer, built of white freestone, resembling marble, 
mnety feet high, divided into fonr parts, each pro- 
tected by a tower. The access is only by means of 9 
Dd 
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d<M>r leading td the Tanltff, iriiicli it ehwtdiqtiiduad* 
diatdy on «n alEiin being given, irii£B the maiAaimMK 
dniwa np by raemi of baskets, after tiie nmniiep 't£ 
tix Copt monaaterieB in Egypt. 'She estabSaiuB^ 
conuste of about aizty brothers, with a' grand and 
Mk-prior, &c. who are sapportel by a revenne de> 
riTed from landed poMeseionB in Oc^ece and Rnaoiat 
There are eeveral noblemen and well educated' gtu- 
tkmen among the brothers of tike order; who hatia a 
giood hbrary and every comfort ^ai a sechuion frtxn 
the world will admit of. This magnificent convent 
waa erected by Prince Tocchis, but owed its celriirity 
to San Dioniaius, who, after residing in Stropfaadeh 
several years, accepted the bishoprick of Egiaa, bat 
finally died at Zante in 1624. Several Zantiote 
reside on the islands. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

The importance of the septinBolar islands to Eng- 
land has reference principally to their geographical' 
position, by which they are admirably adapted for 
protecting our trade in the eastern parts of Earope, 
and extending our commerce as soon as Greece 
becomes more settled and civilized; while the rapid 
promotion of steam navigation over the Mediterra- 
nean, tends considerably to enhance their importance 
in a maritime -military consideration. 

It w;ould be well if trial by jury were introduced 
into the islands, and a free press promoted ; and I 
would suggest that the vrines boni fide prepared in 
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-thfliioDvn' Islds be admitted into England <m \bs 
max ifboting a* those of the Gape of Good H<^, oi 
tacy oUiBr cokmr. Th^re con be no doubt that we 
Intve efieoted some good in elevating the ohanictar 
bf .the loniansj by a pereeTerance in our present 
jodioionB eyatem we ehidi be laying a permanent 
fouadation for the extension of the Britiih name and 
oommerce throughout Eastern Europe. Rusata was 
eitjemdy amxionfl to have been the protector of the 
fieptinsular Union — let thia be a warning to lu as 
to their political value, and an inducement to con- 
ciliate the good opinion and affection of the loniane 
by a wise and generons policy'. 

■ 8«e my " ColoDial FoHcj." part 1, on Goveminent, pub- 
liabed by Mcsbtb. W. H. Allen & Co. London, 1837. 
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APPENDIX. 



Thb following table relative to the efficient syatem of 
eteam navigation wbich the French GoTemment have 
adopted for the Mediterranean, and for the due exe- 
cution of which the Chamber of Depntiea hae voted 
1,000,000/. Bterling, will be found uaefol to all tra- 
vdlers in the Mediterranean. An AnBtrian steam- 
packet company has been formed at Trieete for the 
Adriatic, &c., hut it is not yet in operation. Our own 
Government at the Ionian Isles have a steam-packet 
which arrives at Ancona from Corfu on the eighteenth 
of every month, and leaves Ancona for Corfu eariy in 
the morning on the twenty-first of each month. li- 
nage Biz guineas . 
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